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EDITOR’S PREFACE. 


A WHOLE year lias elapsed since tlie publication of 
the sixth volume of the Hisiory of the Biformation. 
But this delay is owing to the lact that tlie editor has 
been unable to devote to this undertaldng more tlian 
the scanty leisure lioima of an active ministry; and 
nob as some have supposed, to the necessity of com- 
piling the History from notes more or less imperfect 
left by the author. The following narrative, like that 
which has preceded it, is wholly written by i\I. !Merle 
d’Aubigne himself. 

The editor rejieats the statement made on the publi- 
cation of the last volume — that his task has consisted 
solely in verifying the numerous quotations occurring 
in the text or as foot-notes, and in curtailing, in two 
or tliree places, some general reflections which inter- 
fered with the rapid flow of the narrative, and which 
the author would certainly have either suppressed or 
condensed if it had been permitted him to put the 
finishing touches to his work. ^ 

We can only express om' gratitude to the public for 
the reception given to the posthumous volume Avhich 
we have already, presented to them. Criticism, of 
course, has everywhere accompanied praise. The es- 
timates formed by the ituthor of this or that character 
have not been accept^ by all readers; and the jour- 
nals have beto' the -organs of the public, sentiment. 
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One important English review* has censored the 
author for placing himself too much at the evangelical 
point ot view It is unquestionable that this is indeed 
the point of view at which M Jlerle d’Aubigne stood. 
Ihis ovas not optional with him; ho could not do 
otherwise By conviction, by teeling, by nature, by 
his ^\llole being, he was evangelical But was this 
the point of view best adapted to afford him a real 
comprehension of the epoch, the history of which h6 
intended to relate? This is the true question, and the 
answer seems obvious. If we consider the fact that 
the theologians of the re\aval at Geneva haao been 
especially accused of having been too much in bond- 
age to the thcologj' of the sixteenth conturj', a\o shall 
acknowledge that this oa angelical point of aiciv vas 
the most favorable to an accurate understanding ot 
the Tno\ oment of the Reformation, and to a just expres- 
sion of its ideas and tendencies No one could bettor 
render to us the aspect of the sixteenth centiirj* than 
one of those men who, if wo may so sjKak, havu 
restored it in the nineteenth 

• The UAfn<rum of September 25, 1875 In lliia article wo fintl a 
ennouB anecilote which we admit, not without some reeerve. It 
serves as a nupport to tlie coDnulerallonn which follow 'fbo wntcr 
of the article reLitcs that ho ouc« hcanl a discusKion between 31 
lltrlo and Profeasor Rnnko rpspcctiD^ certam features in tho lives 
of his hivontfl heroes. Tho furmcr defended Uicm at all points, 
while tho German historian with his aee( tical tempemment, aceme*! 
to taho a molicUnu plcamire in bnapng f •rwanl their weaknesses. 
At tho close of the discussion 31 3I«rI« exclaimed with aomo iin- 
paUeneo — ‘Rat finow them better than any one, those men of tfio 
sixteenth century I have lived with them. I amamsn of their 
time’ ‘Tliat explains every thmg ' replhtl Prof ssor ILinke, *1 
could not believe when tea ling your books that yon wcni a man 
of thw nineteenth century ' A« onr own ago difftrs to greatly in 
every resj«*Hrt from the age of the lUfunratton, it mtut bo coonh"*! 
a very f'rtmialo elrrumslance Uiat a man i f Iho Blxtecnth century 
ho* arisen to depict for ns tliat grrat epoeli. 
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The criticism most commonly applied to M. Merle 
d’Anbigne is that he has displayed a bias in favor of 
the men of the Eeformation, and especially in favor 
of Calvin. That the author of the History of the Ref- 
ormation feels for Calvin a certain tenderness, and 
that he is inclined to excuse, to a certain extent, his 
errors and even his faults, may be admitted. But it 
is no less indisputable that this tendency has never 
led him to palhate or to conceal those errors or faults. 
He pronounces a judgment: and this is sometimes a 
justification or an excuse. But he has in the first 
place narrated; and this 'narration has been perfectly 
accurate. The kindly feeling, or, as some say, the 
partiality of the writer, may have deprived his esti- 
mate of the severity which others would have thought 
needful ; but it has not falsified his view. His glance 
has remained keen and clear, and historical truth 
comes forth from the author’s narratives with com- 
plete impartiality. These narratives themselves fur- 
nish the reader with the means of arriving at a differ- 
ent conclusion from that which the author has himself 
drawn. 

May we not add that M. Merle d’Aubigne’s love for 
his hero, admitting the indisputable sincerity of the 
historian, far from being a gx’ound of suspicion, imparts 
a special value to his judgments? For nearly sixty 
years M. Merle lived in close intimacy with Calvin. 
He carefully investigated his least writings, seized 
upon and assimilated all his thoughts, and entered, 
as it were, into personal intercourse with the great 
reformer. Calvin committed some faults. Who dis- 
putes this? But he did not commit these faults with 
deliberate intention. He must have yielded to mo- 
tives which he thought good, and, were it only in the 
blindness of passion, must have justified his actions to 
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1118 own conscience In the mam, it is this selfjusti- 
fication on Calnn’a part avhich Merle d’Aiibigno 
has succeeded better than any one else in making^ 
Icnown to ns. He lias depicted for us a living Cal- 
vin, he has revealed to us his inmost thought, and 
M hen, in the work- ov hich I am editing, I meet with 
an approving judgment m which I can not join with 
out some reservation, I imagine ne\ertheless that if 
Calvin, rising from the tomb, could himself gi\e mo 
Ins reasons, be would give me no others tlian those 
which I find sot forth in these pages. If this mow 
is correct, and it seems to me difficult to doubt it, has 
not the author solved ono of the Imrdest problLins of 
history — to present the true phjsiognomj of charac 
ters, and to show them ns tliev were, under the out 
ward aspect of facts to di 8 co\cr and depict tfio minds 
of men ’ 

Morco\er, the greater number of tlicsc general ent- 
icisms are matters of taste, of tendency, of mlws and 
of temperament There are others which would ho 
important if thej wore well founded Siuh are tho*<o 
which bear upon tho nccuncj of tlie work, almost 
upon the aeracitj of U»o nutlior rortuiiatclj it i« 
casj too^c^tll^ow them by a ripid evaunn itinu 

‘M Mcrk,* it has been said,* ‘makes use of liis ^nst 
knowledge of the works of tlie refonnerH to borrow 
from them passigcs wlneli lie arbitranly introduces 
out of their place and apart from tho cireumstanccH to 
which they relate Ihusscutcuecs taken from works 
of Cahm written during the last jH-ncwls of his lifi are 
tmnKfonmd into c* nttneca pronounced l»> huntweiiti 
or twenty fi\c years earlier I hat whuh on one etc 
casiou was written with Ins pen i« in n gnnl to an- 
other oco»«i(tn, put into las hj>s. e may, willutut 
• t* C<ru V 30 Aj nl— l SUy 
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pedantry, refuse to consider this process in strict con- 
formity with that branch of truth whicli is called 
accimacy.’ 

It is true that, in Vol. VI., j\I. i\lGrle d’Anbignd ap- 
plies to the year 1538 words uttered by Cahnn about 
twenty-five years later, at the time of his death in 
1564: — ‘I have lived here cngng-cd in strange contests. 
I have been saluted in mockery of an evening before 
ray own door Avith fifty or sixty shots of arquebuses. 
You may imagine Iioav that must astound a poor 
scholar, timid as I am, and as I confess I always 
Avas.’ But these words, spoken b}' Cahdn man}’- years 
after the event, refeived precisely to that year, 1538. 
The historian has quoted them at the very date to 
which they belong; nor could he have omitted them 
Avithoiit a failure in accuracy. 

The following is, lioAveA'er, the only proof given of 
this alleged want of accurac}’- : — 

‘At the time Avhen Calvin had just succeeded in 
establishing in Geneva Avhat he considered to be the 
essential conditions of a Christian church, he had pub- 
lished, in the name of his colleagues, some statement 
of the success Avhich they had just achieved, and had 
given expression to the sentiments of satisfaction and 
hope which they felt. Of this statement, to Avhich 
events almost immediately gave a cruel contradiction, 
M. IMerle has made use to depict the personal feelings 
and disposition of Calvin afier the checlc which his 
work had sustained. The conditions are altogether 
changed. Instead of triumphing, the reformer is ban- 
ished; and, nevertheless, the language Avhich he used 
in the days of triumph is employed to characterize his 
steadfastness and constancy in the days of exile.’ 

The document here spoken of is a jn-eface by Calvin 
to the Latin edition of his Catechism. In the original 
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edition it bears date March, 1538 It is now before 
ns, ne have read and reread it, and we can not 
imagine hy what strange illusion there could be seen 
in it a statement of the sntxxss uhich Calvin and his col 
leagues had just achteied It does not contain one >es 
tige of satisfaction or of hope, not a trace of triumph 
It IS an unaccountable mistake to suppose that it was 
written in days of triumph. It w as u ntten in March 
1538, in the leiy stress of the storm uliich, a feu 
dajs later, April 23, was to result in the banishment 
ot tlie reformer and the momentary destruction of his 
u ork at Geneva Tins storm had begun to take shape 
on Noi ember 25, lo37, at a geneial council (assemblj 
of the people) in u Inch tlio most violent attacks had 
been directed against CaUin and against tlie govern- 
ment ot the republic From this time, saj 8 M Merle 
‘the days of the party m power uere numbered’* 
In fact, the goi-ernmeiit faiorible to Calvin uas over- 
thrown February 3, 1538 On that day the most im- 
placable enemies of the relormei came into power 
Thus, in March, Cah m, far from thinking of a triumph, 
was thinking of defending himself Tlie preface u hich 
stands at the head of his catechism is not the state- 
ment of success already seiiously impaired but an 
apologia for his proceedings and Ins faith, a reply to 
‘the calumnies aimed against his innocence and his 
integntjj’t to ‘the false accusations ot uhich ho is a 
victim ’ X The follou ing is the analysis of the preface, 
given by Professor Reiiss, of Strasbiirg, m the Prole- 
gomena to VoL V of the Opera Calvim^ p 43 — 

‘The occasion for publishing, in Latin, this book 
was furnished by Peter Caroli, doctor and pnor of the 

• VoL Ti. p. 412. 

f ‘Pargationem objecimas.’ — Coir tom i. p 107 

X ‘Nos imtjms&une xn snspieiooem oddnetos.’ — Jbld. 
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Sorbonne. This doctor, after having sjDread abroad 
iniquitous rumors against Farel, Yiret, and Calvin, 
broke out passionately in open accusations against 
these men, his colleagues, who were equally distin- 
guislied by their faith and their moral character, im- 
puting to them the Arian and Sabellian lieresies and 
other similar corruptions. At this time there existed 
no other public monument of the faitli of the Genevese 
church but the Confession of Farel and the Coiechisni 
of Calvin; and these, as they were written in Frcncli, 
were almost unknown to the rest of ihe Swiss churches. 
For this reason Calvin translated into Latin his own 
Catechism and the Confession of Farel, in order to rnake 
known through this version to all his brethren in 
Switzerland the doctrine which he had hitherto pro- 
fessed at Geneva, and to show that the charge of heresy 
brought against it was without foundation.’ 

It must be added that Cahdn, in this preface, does 
not confine himself to the refutation of the charges of 
heresy drawn up against him by Carol! ; but he vin- 
dicates his o%vn com'se at Geneva, particularly in that 
vexatious affair of the oath which gave rise to the 
debate of November 25, 1537, the overthroAv of the 
government on February 3, 1538, and the expulsion 

* ‘Cujus libelli ]atiiiitnto donnndi ocensionem prasbuifc Petras 
Caroli, Sorbonte Parisiensis doctor atque prior. . . Is igitur 
iniquis contra Fnrellum Viretam ot Calvintim sparsis rumoribus, 
tandem eo prorupit ut palam illos "viros, coUogas ct doctrina efc mor- 
ibus prajstantissimos hajreseos accusaret, aiianismi scilicet et sabel- 
lianismi, aliarumque talium pravitatuin. Nulla alia tunc publica 
esstabant fidei ecclesite Genevensis monumenta pra3ter iUam (Pa- 
relli) quam diximus confessionom et Calvini catechismum quai 
tamen utpote Gallici conscripta, ceteris Helveticis ecclcsiis fere 
incognita erant. .Calvinus itaque suum catechismum et Fatelli 
confessionem latine loquentes fecit ut omnibus istis fratribus fidei 
doctrinam a se hue usquQ Genevre traditam et falso hmreseos accu- 
satam hac versione deelararet. ’ 
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of Calvin and his fnenda on Apnl 23 following This 
document is, i\ ith the letters written bj Calvin at this 
period, the most precious source of information as to 
the refoimer’s feelings during this cruel struggle, and 
in quoting it at this plate the author has made a judi 
Clous use of it 

Let us quote further some n ords from an article in 
the Athencaum, of which we have already spoken In 
the course of cnticisms, sometimes sev ere, the v nter 
acknowledges that ‘there are to bt found in this \ol 
ume, in unimpaired vigor, the qualities we admired 
in its predecessors Few nairatives are more moving 
tlian the simple tale of the death of Hamilton, the 
first of the Scotch martyrs, and the same maybe said 
of the chapter devoted to Wishart’ In regard to Cal 
vin the same writer tells us — ‘M Hleile possessed, as 
we have already remarked a knowledge truly mar 
\ellous ot the writings of Calvin, and theie are few 
books which enable us to understand so well as HI 
Merles the mind of the leformer — not peril ips as he 
vas on every occasion, but such as he would ha\e 
wished to be ’ 

Professor F Godet, of Neuch&tel, expresses the same 
opinions and insists on them * Aftei having spoken 
of ‘that stroke of a masterly pencil winch was one 
of the most lemarkable gifts ot M iferle d Aubigne, 
he adds — It is ah\ ays that simple and dignified 8 t;y le, 
calm and 3 et lull of earnestness, majestic as the course 
of a gieat n^er, we might say — ^Iike the whole aspect 
ot the author himself But what appears to us aboit 
all to distinguish the manner of M Merle is his tender 
and re\ erential love for his subject The w ork w hu h 
he describes possesses bis full synipathj lie loits it 
as the w ork of his Sa\ lour and lus God Jesus u ould 

• 1a C^risJmnlime ou (fix n«u I t of February 18 
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no longer be what he is for the faith of the writer if 
he had not delivered, aided, corrected, chastened, gov- 
erned and conquered as he does in this history. St. 
John, in the Apocalypse, shows us the Lamb opening 
the seals of the book containing the designs of God 
with respect to his church. M. Merle, in writing his- 
tory, appears to see in the events which he relates so 
many seals which are broken under the hand of the 
King of Kings. In each fact he discerns one of the 
steps of his coming as spouse of the church or as judge 
of the world. And just as the leaves of the divine 
roll were written not only without but within, M. 
Merle is not satisfied with portraying the outside of 
events, bat .endeavors to penetrate to the divine idea 
which constitutes their essence, and to unveil it before 
the eyes of his reader. Do not therefore require him 
to be what is called an objective historian, and to hold 
himself coldly aloof from the facts which he recalls to 
mind. Is not this faith of the sixteenth century, of 
which he traces the awakening, the straggles, defeats 
and 'factories, Ms oion faith and the life of his oion sold ? 
Are not these men whom he describes, Calvin, Farel, 
Viret, bone of his bone, flesh of his flesh? Are not 
these churches, whose birth and first steps in life he 
relates, his own spiritual family? The reader himself, 
to whom his narrative is addressed, is for him an im- 
mortal soul, which he would fain make captive to the 
faith of the Reformation. He does not for an instant 
lay aside, as narrator, his dignity as a minister of 
Christ The office of historian is in his case a priest- 
hood. Not that he falls into the error of determining 
at all cost to glorify his heroes, to palliate their weak- 
nesses, to excuse their errors, or to present facts in a 
light different from that objective trath to which he 
has been led by the conscientious study of the docu- 
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ments The -welfare of the church of to day for which 
he desires to labor, may as surely result irom the 
frank avoual and the severe judgment of faults com- 
mitted, as from admiiation ot every thing which has 
been done according to the a\i 11 of God.’ 

The same judgment was lately pronounced by the 
author of i great -work on French literature, recently 
published,* Lieutenant-Colonel Staaf It is in the fol 
louing teims that the author introduces 1^1 IMerle 
d’Aubigne to the French public— ‘M de Eemusat 
has said of this iiork — “It may have had a success 
among Protestants (nn sticccs de sedc), but it deserves 
a much iMder one, for it is one of the most remark- 
able books in our language ” We might add one of 
the most austere, for it is at once tlie work of a histo- 
rian and of a minister ot the Gospel It would be a 
mistake to suppose that the author has sacrificed the 
narrative portion of his history to the exposition and 
defence of the doctrmes of the Reformation Without 
seelnng after effects of coloring, without concerning 
himselt uith form apart from thought, he has suc- 
ceeded in reproducing the true physiognomy of tlio 
age whose great and fruitful moiements he has nar- 
rated. All the Chijstian communities over which the 
resistless breath of the Reformation passed live again 
111 spmt and in act m this grand drama, the principal 
episodes of which are furnished by Germany, France, 
Switzerland, and England In order to penetrate so 
deeply as ho has done into the moral life of the reform- 
ers, M Merle was not satisfied with merely searching 
t!ie histones oftlie sixteenth century ; ho lias drawn 
from sources the existence of w Inch was scarcely’ sus- 

• La Liilerature /ronfol^f, <f<pub la formalion de la langue jufqtd 
d nos jours by Lientcnant-Oolonel StnAf The first editjon bears 
the date of 1870 The fifth (1873) is now before ns. , 
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pected before they bad been opened to him.’ .... 
‘ Now, at whatever point of view we may take onr 
stand, it is no subject for regret that for writing- the 
story of the conflicts and too often of the execution of 
so many men actuated bj* the most generous and unal- 
terable con^’ictions, the pen has been held by a believer 
rather than by a scejjtic. It was only a descendant 
and a spiritual heir of the apostles of the Reformation 
who could catch and pommunicate the fire of their 
pure enthusiasm, in a book in which their passions 
have left no echoes, kl. Merle d’Aubigne — and this 
is one of the peculiar characteristics of his work — has 
satisfied with an antique 6im23licity the requirements 
of his twofold mission. It is only when the conscience 
'of the historian has given all the guarantees of fiiir- 
ness and impartiality that one had a right to expect 
from it that the pastor has indulged in the outpour- 
ings of his faith.’ 

We close with the words of Professor F. Bonifas, of 
Montauban:* ‘In this volume are to be found the emi- 
nent qualities which have earned for kl. ]\Ierle d’Au- 
bigne the first place among the French historians of 
the Reformation : wealth and authenticity of informa- 
tion, a picturesque vivacity of naiTation, breadth and 
loftiness of view, a judicious estimate of men and 
things, and in addition to all these a deeply religious 
and Christian inspiration animating every page of the 
book. The writer’s faculties remained yoiing in spite 
of years; and this frait of his ripe old age recalls the 
finest productions of his youth and manhood.’ 

A last volume will appear (D.V.) before the end of 
the present year. 

Ad, Duchemin. 

Lyons, May, 1876. 

* Bevue Theologique, Montauban, October, 1875. 
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BOOK XL — ( coMinuation.) 

OALYIN AND THE PEmCEPLES OE HIS EEFOEM. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

RECALL OP CALVIN TO GENEVA. 

(Atjgust 1540 TO Mahoh 1541.) 

The friends of tlie Reformers were once more in tlie 
majority at Geneva. The very mistakes of their enemies 
had restored their moral authority and enlarged their 
influence. It would have been difficult in so short a 
time to have committed a greater number of mistakes, 
or mistakes of a graver character. Beza undoubtedly 
gives utterance to the general feeling when he declares 
that Hhe city began to claim again its Calvin and its 
Farel.’ 

The ministers who were filling their places were not 
men likely to make their predecessors forgotten. They 
were not up to their task. In their preaching there was 
little unity, little understanding of the Scriptures ; and 
jDeople were not wanting at Geneva to make them sensi- 
ble of theii' inferiority. It was for them a period of 
trouble, humiliation, strife, and unhappiness. The wind 
was changed. These poor pastors in their tmm were 
objects of ill-will ; and they comj)lained bitterly of the 
censures and the insults which they had to undergo. 

TOL. TII. — 1 
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Tlie council did notlimg more than send pnt of the town 
a poor blind man who had given offence to them, and 
oidered them to go on pe iceably with the duties of their 
mini'itry But the ministers were by this time aware of 
the mistahe which they had made when they consented 
to t lUe the place of such men as Farel and Calvin Mo 
rand, who was of a susceptible nature, was shoched to 
find himself exposed to what he called ‘intolerable cal 
umnies and execrable blasphemies ’ He was at the same 
time indignant that justice was not done on the ‘hes. 
He gave m hifl resignation to the council, expressmg his 
desire ‘that his good brethren might have better reason 
to stay with them, otherwise,’ said he, ‘look for nothmg 
but rum and famine ’ He then went away without fur 
thor leave This was on the 10th of August * 

A^lion Marcourt heard of the depai-ture of his colleague 
he was upset aud indignant Whatl leave him alone on 
the field of battle ' and that withont giimg any wnmmg 
(the otlier two pastors went for nothing) I He relieved 
himself by giving vent to lus feehng ‘Bad manl’ ho 
exclaimed, ‘traitor I’ And ho loudly condemned before 
all the people the pastor who had deserted Thoj were 
going on together tolerably well, and they could at least 
complain to one another Before the council Marcourt 
took a high tone ‘Put a stop to these insults,’ said he, 
‘ or I too will go away ’ Tbo council merely clinrgod him 
to ini ito Viret to coroe and tako the place of Morand 
To have such a colleague would have been an honor to 
Marcourt, but Vircthad no imnd to go to Geneva while 
CaU in w ns m exile Marcourt took lus resolution and, 
like Morand, departed, abruptly, without leave ’ It was 
the 20th of September 

After the departure of tlicso two ministers, the only 
ones who had any talent, tho council, in their turn, had 
to say, Blmt is to bccoroo of ns? Their best pastors 

• Reset, Chron. 31S book iv cb. xixnL ilu Peyislers cf 
Oiuncti for tbo tby — Oaaticr 
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liaving abandoned them, there remained only two inca- 
pable men^ De la Mare and Bernard. The gentlemen of 
the council felt themselves greatly straitened. The des- 
titution was estreme, the danger pressing, and the dis- 
tress great. Then a cry was uttered: a cry not of anguish 
but of hope. Calvin! they said, Calvin! Calvin alone 
could now save Geneva. The day after the departure of 
Marcourt, the friends of the Reformer in the council made 
bold to name him; and it was decreed ‘that Master A. 
Marcourt having gone away, commission was given to 
Seigneiu’ A. Perrin to find means of getting Master Cal- 
vin, and to spare no pains for that pm’pose.’ The Re- 
former was therefore apprised of the desii'e which had 
arisen for his return. When a people have banished 
their most powerful protector, the most pressing duty is 
to get him back again. The Genevese had their' mourn- 
ful but profitable reflections. 

By the departure of Morand and Marcourt Geneva was 
left in a state of great dearth, and the friends of Calvin 
did not shrink from saying so. Porral reproached De la 
Mare with overthrowing Holy Scriptui’e. The preacher 
hastened to complain to the council. ‘Gentlemen,’ said 
he (September 29), ‘Porral alleges that what I preach is 
poison; but I am ready to maintain on my life that my 
doctrine is of God.’ Porral, over-zealous, then began to 
open the catalogue of what he called the heresies of the 
preacher’. ‘ He has said that the magistrate ought not 
always to punish the wicked. He has said that Jesus 
Christ went to his death more joyfully than ever a man 
to his nuptials,’ &c. &c. ‘I maintain that these asser- 
tions are false,” added Poin-al. De la Mare was angry 
and demanded justice. ‘But other business was press- 
ing and nothing was done in this matter.’ * 

Calvin disapproved of these attacks directed against 
the pastors in oflSce. 

‘Beloved brethi’en,’ he wrote to his friends at Geneva, 
* Eoset, Chron. MS., book iv. ch. slv. 
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‘ nothing has grie\ ccl mo moro, no'^t to the troubles which 
ha\ o well nigh o^ erthrowm your church, than to hear of 
your stiifes and debates with the ministers who succeeded 
us Not onl^ IS your church tom by these dissensions, 
but more — and this is a matter of tho gravest importance 
— tho mmistry is exposed to disgrace "Where strife and 
discord exist, there can hardlj bo tho famtest hope of 
progress in tho best things Not that I desire to deprive 
30U of tho right, which God has given to you as to a’l 
his people, of subjecting all pastors to examination for 
the purpose of distinguishing between tho good and tho 
bad,* and of putting down those who imdcr the naaslc 
of pastors displaj the rapacitj of wolves My wish is 
only that, when there are men who in a fair degreo dis- 
charge the duties of tho pastor, you should think rather 
of what you owe to others than of what others owe to 
you Do not forget that the call of } our mimstors was 
not given without tho will of God, for although our ban- 
ishment must bo attributed to tbo craft of tho devil, still 
it was not tho will of God that yon should bo altogether 
destitntoof a ministry, or that ^011 should fall again under 
tho jolvO of Antichrist Moreover, do not forget another 
matter, namely 5 our own sms, which assuredly deserve 
no light punishment, 

‘This subject calls for a great deal of discnmmation 
Assuredly I would not bo the man to introduce tyranny 
into tbo church f I would not consent that good men 
should bo obliged to sabmit to pastors who do not ful- 
fil their calling If tho respect aud defcrenco which the 
Lord awards to tho mmisters of lus word and to tliem 
alonolio paid lo certain jicrsons who do not deserve them, 
it IS an intolorablo indignity Wiosooior does not teach 

• 'JJeo tamen id co Rp<H:(at «t euRmtur jns illaJ voWs & Pc® 
collatum (Gt ct sms ommbas), ot oxAmiiU eubjicinntur pn-storLii 
oranci.’ CiIt <)fp. x p 352 

t ‘beano nactorTclimcs.Mityraiuildi3QlUn3 iuEcclcsIamlnvclicn 
dx ■— Ojp.x.p.353. 
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the word of oiu” Lord Jesus Glmsi, wliatevor titles and 
prerogatives he may boast, is im worthy to be regarded as 
a xjastor. But oiu* brethren, your present ministers, do 
teach you the Gospel; and I do not see why you should 
be allowed to slight them or to i*eject them. If you say 
that there are featm-es in their teaching and their char- 
acter which do not please yon, remember that it is not 
possible to find a man in whom there is not much room 
for improvement. If you are incessantly disputing vith 
your ministers, you are tramphug underfoot their min- 
istry, in which the gloiy of our Lord Jesus Christ ought 
to shine forth.’ 

If the comicil did not come to a decision on the ques- 
tion which Calvin had decided, it was because, ns it de- 
clared, it had other business in hand; and the most im- 
portant of all was the recall of that gi'eat teacher who 
had displayed so much fniimess and moderation. Tho 
coimcil felt more and more that the powerful mind and 
the high authority of Calvin were indispensable in Ge- 
neva; and therefore again and again they pressed for his 
return. On September 20 the Little Coimcil gave Perrin 
the commission of which we have si^ohen. On October 13 
the Two Hundred decreed that a letter should be written 
to the Eeformer, ‘begging him to consent to assist us.’ 
Michel Dubois was to be the bearer of the letter, and 
‘was to make earnest appeals to the friends of the Ee- 
former to persuade him to come.’ On the 19th the same 
council decided ‘that, for tho promotion of the honor and 
glory of God, eveiy thing possible must be done to get 
Master Calvin back.’ The next day the people assembled 
in Genera] Council decreed that, ‘for the advancement 
and extension of the word of God, a deputation should 
be sent to Strasbui’g to fetch Master Calvin, who is very 
learned, to be evangelical minister in this town.’ On 
October 22 Louis Dufom’, a member of the Two Hun- 
dred, wns instructed to take the message of the councils 
to Strasbm-g; and on the 27th, twenty golden ecus au 
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soleil ^cre voted to him for the pnrpose of fetching Mas- 
ter Calim. They insisted upon it, they reiterated their 
determination, they decided the matter, and then decided 
it over again, they did not hesitate to repeat it again and 
again The matter was of snch importance that entreaties 
must bo urgent Dufonr set out Would he succeed? 
Tliat was the question, and it was very doubtful* "When 
Calinn received the first message, pievions to that of Dn- 
four, he was so much excited and thrown into so great a 
perplexity that for two days he was hardly master of him- 
self f Remembenng the distress of mind which ho had 
suffered at Geneva, his whole soul shrank with horror 
from the thought of returning thither Had not his con- 
science been put to the torture’ Had not anxieties con- 
sumed him'^ ‘I dread that toun,’ he exclaimed, *as ft 
place fatal to mo X Wlio wiU blame me if I am unwilhng 
to plunge again into that deadly gulf? Besides, can I 
behove that my ministry will be profitable there? The 
spirit which actuates most of the inhabitants is such as 
will bo intolerable to me, and 1 shall be equally so to 
them ' Then turning his thoughts in another direction 
ho cxclflinied — ‘ Nevertheless I desire so earnestly tbo 
good of the church of Geneva, that I would sooner nsL 
my life a hundred tunes than betray it by desertion § I 
am ready therefore to foDow the advice of those whom 
I regard as sure and faithful guides.’ It was to rarcl 
that Calvin thus poured out Iiis heart It was his advice 
that ho sought, and there was no doubt what this advice 
would bo 

The Eefonner also consulted his Strashurg fnentls, and 
v.gVQ.id Wv&t lift vsyaVl w'lMwpMy tlja 

• R«o Uey for tho days ncntioacd. Reset. Roget i p- 
GahereJ PUrti jusi fiealnes 

t Bi loo tanta animi pcrplexitftto icstnosso nt tix dimltlm etparte 
Bptjd mo OMem ’ Calrm !o Furel Oct. 21, lC-10 0pp. xi p tlO 

t *Locam ilium Tclat mibi fitolcm rcformido ’—/tiiJ. p 21 

§ 'Malim vitam ccotica exponere, qoam cam descrendo pro<Icrc. 
— Jtti p. 02. 
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cliiircli of wliicli be was tlieu pastor; and, above all, that 
be imist be present at tbe assembly of Worms, as be bad 
already been present in tbe spring at that of Ilagenau. 
He therefore -wTote to tbe lords of Geneva: ‘It bas been 
arranged by tbe gentlemen of’ tbe council of tbis town 
that I should go with some of my bretlu'cn to tbe assem- 
bly of Worms, ni order to serve not one ebureb alone, 
but all cburcbcs, among which yours is included. I do 
not, indeed, think mj'sclf so wise, so groat, or so oxi)cri- 
enced that I can be of any gi-eat use there; but, since a 
matter of such high concern is at stake, and as it bas 
been arranged not onl}’ by the council of tbis toum, but 
also b}' others, that I should go there, I am obliged to 
obey. But I can call God to witness that I bold yoiu’ 
cbmeb in such esteem that I would never be wanting to 
it m tbe time of its need m any thing which I could pos- 
sibly imdcrtake.’ * 

Calvin’s letter was written on tbe 23d of October; and 
Dufour brought him a letter from the council dated tbe 
day before. "MTien tbe delegate reached Strasbnrg Cal- 
vin was already at Worms, where an important confer- 
ence was about to be held between tbe Protestant and 
tbe Catholic theologians, for tbe jjiupose of endeavoring 
to come to an understanding -with each other, in pursu- 
ance of tbe plan agreed upon at Hagenau. Tbe Genevese 
messenger appeared before tbe senate of Strasbui’g, and 
made known to them tbe pui-pose of bis journey. Tbe 
senate replied that Calvin was absent, and that without 
bis consent they could make no promise. Dufom then 
determined to follow tbe Keformer’ to tbe town which 
Luther, by bis Christian heroism, bad made illustrious. 
‘ I will ascertain exactly,’ be said, ‘ what be thinks of our 
call.’ A courier carried to Worms tbe news of tbe arri- 
val of tbe Genevese deputation, and tbe Strasburg mag- 
istrate entrusted him with a letter for bis deputies, Jacob 
Sturm and Mathias Pfarrer, in which he enjoined them 

* Calvin, Lettres frangaises, i. p. 30. 
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to do all tlioy could to prevent Calvin maling any en- 
gagement i\ith the Genevese Tlie tigh estimate formed 
of Calvin in Germany, the fact that an imperial city sent 
this Frenchman as a deputy to assemblies convoked by 
the Emperor to take into consideration the deepest in 
terests of the Empire, might well contnbute to work a 
change in the opinion of some of the citizens of the little 
repubhc with lespect to Calvin, of whom it had hitherto 
been possible to say ‘A prophet is not without honor 
save in his own country’ The Genevese deputy arrived 
two days after the courier, and dehvered to Calvm the 
letter of the Council of Geneva. Ho read it, and it is 
easy to imagine the impression which it must make on 
him It ran as follows 

*To the Doctor Calvin, Evangehcal Munster 
*Our escelleut brother and special fnend, we commend 
ourselves to jou very affectionately, because wo aro fully 
assured that you have no other dosuro but for tho increaso 
and advancement of tho glory and honor of God, and of 
his holy Word, On behalf of our Little, Great, and Gen- 
eral Councils (all of which have strongly urged us to take 
this step), i\o pray jou very affectionately that you will 
bo pleased to come oacr to us, and to return to your 
former post and ministry, and wo^opo that by Gods 
help this course will bo a great advantage for tho fur- 
therance of tho holy Gospel, seeing that our people very 
much desire you, and wo will so deal with you that you 
shall have reason to bo satisfied 
*Thi3 22d October, 1540 

‘lour good fnends, 

‘ The Stndics and Counctl or Geneva ' * 

Tins letter was fastened ivith a seal bearing tho motto— 
tendjrat yp*‘ro tveem 

Iho iimtalion to Gcnoia was cltar, affoctionato, and 
• ColTin, Lt'lrts Jmnpilata, L 32. O^p. xL p 9L 
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pressing. But tlio coiu-ier, avIio liad reached Worms 
t\vo days before, had brought to the Strasbiirg dc2)utics a 
letter from their senate the iDurjiort of which was entu-ely 
the reverse. All those who had heard the letter read, and 
Calvin most of all, had been astonished at the eagerness 
to keep the Ecformer which the magistrates of this free 
city ex^iressed. ‘I had never imagined,’ he said, ‘that 
they set such value uiion me.’ He thus found himself 
^Dressed on two sides, Geneva and Strasburg: and if the 
fancy were not too high-flown, we might Bay that the 
Latin and the German races were at this moment con- 
tending for the man who but a little while before was 
driven away from the town in which he lived. The de- 
cision which Gahin had to form was a solemn and diffl- 
cult one. His whole career in this world was at stake. 
He called together such of his fr-iends as were then at 
Worms for the purpose of consulting with them. To 
retirrn to Geneva was, in his Anew, to sacrifice his life, 
but he was resolved to take this course if his friends 
counselled it. ‘The faithful,’ thought he, ‘must heartily 
abandon their* * * § life when it is a hindrance to their dr*awiug 
nigh to Christ. They must in such case act like one who 
thi'ows off his shoulders a hea^’y and tiresome btuden 
when he wants to go quickly elsewhere. Let us take 
our life in oru* hands, and offer it to God as a sacr-ifice.’ f 

Calvin’s counsellors not being of one mind, it was 
agreed to wait until the deputation from Geneva should 
arrive. J But having received letters fr'om Parel and from 
Viret, Calvin called his friends together again, and lay- 
ing before them all the reasons which he could find, said, 
‘ I conjure you, in giving your advice, to leave my person 
altogether out of the question.-’§ In this ver-y town of 

* Calvin to Farel, Nov, 13. 0pp. xi. p. 114. 

t Calvin, Comment, on John xii. 25 (1553). 

X ‘ Adhibui statim fratrum consilium, aliq^uid agitatum est.’ — Calv. 
0pp. xi. p. 114. 

§ ‘ Obtestatus sum, quibus iDotui modis, ne me respicerent.’ — Hid. 

VOL. VII — 1* 
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■Worms, 'xvhere Lnther, in tlio presence of Charles V, 
hacl not shrunk from offering the sacnfice of his life, 
Calvin declared himself ready to do the same His lan- 
guage Tvas deeply pathetic ‘ Tears floived from his eyes 
more abundantly than rvords from his hps ’ * His fnends 
■were moved at the sight of the smccnty and depth of his 
feelmgs His discourse was more than once interrupted 
by emotion His soul was deeply stirred. He perceived 
that upon this moment hung a decision which must affect 
his whole life They were no terrors of imagination 
which disturbed him The struggles and the distress 
winch he passed through at Geneva probably exceeded 
his anticipations He was quite overpowered and wish- 
ing to conceal from his friends the passion of bis gnef, 
and to pour out bis heart freely before God alone, bo 
twice left the room and sought retirementf The opm- 
jon of his fnends was that for the time ho should not 
make an engagement, but that he might hold out a hope 
to the Genevese Calvin, however, went further In 
the midst of the conflict through which bis soul bad just 
passed bo bad resolved on the course which terrified 
him Ho would go to Geneva, and he said to tho fnends 
of the Heformation, ‘I beg of you to promise that when 
this diet IS over, you ■will not throw any obstacle m the 
way of my going to Genova ’ The thought that it was 
Gods will that bo should bo there was constantly pre 
Bcnting itself to his conscience afresh, and this on m 
Bpito of himself Tho Strasbnig deputies reluctantly as 
sented Capito -wished to keep him Buccr desired that 
ho should bo free to accept tho call, ‘ unless, mdeed,’ ho 
added, ‘ any contrary wind should blow from your own 

Bide ' J 

Calvin ■wrote to Geneva on November 12, 1540, os fol- 
lows — ‘‘Magnificent, mighty, and honorable Lords, were 

■ ' Qnara pins lacrsmarnm etHnerct quam Tcrborom ’ — Ib!d 

t ‘ Ut Rocessam qnrcrcro conclus facnin —CUt Opp xi p 111. 

t ‘ itodo &e quls Tcutns isUao iia,-vent.*—JbUL 
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it only for tlie courtesy with. wMcIl you treat mej it would 
be my duty to endeavor to meet your wishes. But there 
is, besides, the singular love which I bear to your church, 
which God once committed to my care, so that I am for- 
ever bound to promote its good and its salvation. Nev- 
ertheless, be so good as to remember that I am here at 
Worms for the purpose of serving, with what small abihty 
God has given me, all Christian churches. For this rea- 
son I am, for the present, unable to come and serve you.’ * 
There was one point which Calvin put forward in all his 
letters to the council. He would not go to Geneva merely 
as a teacher and preacher, but also as a guide (conduc- 
teur), and with power to act in such a way that thf 
members of the church might conform to the command^ 
ments of God. On October 23, 1540, he wrote: ‘I doubt 
not that your church is in great distress and in danger of 
being still further wdlsted unless help comes. For this 
reason I will strive, with aU the grace which God has 
given me, to bring it back into a better state’ On Novem- 
ber 12, in the letter which we quote, he wrote, ‘The 
anxiety I feel that your church should be well governed, 
win lead me to try every means of succoring its need.’ 
On February 19, 1541, he says to them, ‘I beg you to 
bethink yourselves of all the means of wisely constituting 
your church, that it may be ruled according to the command 
of our Lord’ f Calvin was therefore anxious to make 
the rulers at Geneva understand that one condition of 
his return was that the church should be well governed 
and morals well regulated. He did not wish to take 
any one by surprise. If he is to be pastor at Geneva, he 
will reprove the disobedient, as the word of God commands. 

He foresaw, nevertheless, that this would be difficult, 
and his distress was not relieved. The reasons for and 
against contended with each other in his mind. He was 
wrapt in confusion and darkness. He was weighed down 

* Calvin’s Letlres frangaises, i. p. 33. 

t Ibid, i, pp. 30, 34, 37. 
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•With a burden His agitation made it impossible for him 
to judge calmly, according to nglit and reason ‘ With 
respect to this call from Geneva,’ he wrote to his fnend 
Kicolas Parent, ‘my soul is bo full of perplexity and dark- 
ness, that I dare not even think of what I am to do 
When I do enter upon the subject I see no way of es- 
cape * Plunged in this distress, I distrust myself and 
give myself up to others to guide me ’ He was in the 
condition depicted by a poet, m which 

Errenra et v^rit^s t^n^bres et lajm&re 
Flottent confusement devant noire panpj&re, 

Oaiondit Cesttejoor' etbient6t CestlantutI 

He added, ‘ Let us pray God to show ns the right path ’ * 
We are reminded that Luther had hkewise had a similar 
period of distress in this veiy town of Worms m 1521 f 
While these thmgs were passing at Strasbnrg and at 
Worms, the revival of the Gospel at Geneva was becom- 
ing more and more manifest In December, 1540, the 
council, anxious to provide for the good of the church, 
had besought the lords of Berne uith earnest entreaties 
to send them Viret, then pastor at Lausanne A letter 
had also been written to Yirct himsdf Calvin havmg 
expressed a desire to see this fnend at work in Geneva, 
the Vaudois evangelist had replied that ho was ready to 
do all that ho could, even adding that *Ae u'Oiild xcilUngty 
shed hts blood for Geneva ’ and bo had arrived there at the 
beginning of 1641 Ho had immediately applied himself 
to preaching tho u ord of God, a task for which ho was 
very well fitted, saj tho registers, aud his preaching boro 
much fruit Viret was ccrtamly tho man that uas wanted 
in tins town, tho scene of so many conflicts and storms. 
‘Ho handled Senpturo well/ says Itoset, who had doubt- 
less beard him, ‘ and bo w as gifted with eloquence which 
channed tho people He taught tnth meekness tho^e xcho 
• Soo Letter Opp xL p 132. 

t Ilis'ory of the rrformaUon, First Scries, toL ii bookvu ch-viiL 
; Ilosct, C^ron. JfS. booV It ch. xItu. 
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ircrc of Ihc confranj opiinon, and thonglii, a.s Calvin says, 
that Idndliue.ss ought to be showJi oven to ihosc who are 
not worthy of it. His genlle accents pcuotratcd men’s 
licarts, and his actions added force to liis words. For 
the children of Joan Philippe, who x’crishcd on the scaf- 
fold, he obtained jicrmission to rotnrn. These chUdron, 
by the um'ightcons laws of the time, had been the victims 
of the oftcnccs of their father. Ho set himself to the re- 
establishing of order in the church, and to restoring the 
Gospel to honor in Geneva. The civil magistrate was 
among the first to xirofit by his exliortations; and in the 
middle of January it was decreed that ‘since the Lord 
God had done so much good to Genova, his holy name 
should be called ujion at the ojieniug of the sittings of 
the council, and wise ordinances should bo passed, that 
every one might Icnow how ho ought to act.’ The XDeojjle 
in general deshed the return of Calvin, and were more 
and more friendly to the new order of things. 

It was thus with Jacques Bernard, the most influential 
of the two ministers still remaining at Geneva. Observ- 
ing the change which was taking xfiace in xmblic ox)inion, 
he too faced about. Wo can even imagine that he was 
moved to do so by grave reasons. On the first Sunday 
in February he set out nith a heavy heart to the Auditoire 
at Eive, where he was going to jireach. The distress of 
the chui’ch, the dex)arture of Morand and Marcom-t, the 
reduction of the ministry to two j?astor.s, De la Mare and 
himself, the sense of their inadequacy to a task so largo 
and for a people so numerous, weighed ujoon his heart. =>■■ 
He ai)peared in the puliiit before an audience sad and 
dispirited, who, oveiqoowored by giief on account of their 
terrible forlornness, bm’st into tears.f The poor old 
Genevese and ex-Oordeher', a lover of his native place, 
was greatly affected. He felt impelled to urge upon his 

* ‘Sed qui sumus pro tanto populo?’ — ^Bernard. Calv. 0pp. xi. 
p. 148. 

t ‘Populum in lacrymis effusum videns.’ — Ihid. 
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hearers that they should turn to the Loid their God, and 
he began to utter a humble and earnest prayer, supphca- 
tiDg Christ, the sovereign bi^op of souls, to tahe pity on 
Geneva, and to send to the city such a pastor as the 
church stood in need ot The people followed his prayer 
very devoutly 

On February G Bernard wrote to Colvin, and after re- 
lating to bim the aboae circumstances, he added ‘To 
spcah the truth, I was not thinking of 5 ou, I had no ex- 
pectation that you would he the man that v e were asking 
of God But the next day, when the Council of the Tn 0 
Hundred had assembled every one wished for Calvin On 
the following day, the General Council met, and all cried 
out We najif Cahin, uho ts an kone$t man and a learned 
mini'yter of Christ * ^\'hcn I beard this, I praised God 
and understood that this was the Lord’s doing and was 
marvellous in our eyes, that the stone tchich the builders 
reused had become the head stone of the corner. Como 
then, my revered father in Jesus Clinst, it is to us that 
30U belong, the Lord God has given 3 ou to us. All are 
longmg for you, and you will see how welcome 5onr ar- 
rival will bo to all You will discover that I am not such 
a man as the reports of some may have led 30U to sup 
pose, but that I am a smccro fnend to you and a faith- 
ful brother "UTiat do I bq.} ? You will find that I am 
entirely devoted to you and full of deference to 3 our 
wishes Btlaj not to come. You mil see Geneva a na- 
tion renewed, assuredly by the uorlc of God, but also by 
the ministrations of Viret Tho Lord Jesus grant that 
3 our return may bo speedy I Consent to coino to tho 
help of our church If you do not come, tho Lord God 
will require our blood at your hands, for he has set you 
for a Vi atchman over tho honso of Israel within our u alls 
Slarcourt had ivrittin to Calvin a suniHr letter f 

Calvm had been named deputy to AVorms by tho conn- 

• ‘Clamant omnes ColTinnni probntn ct doctuia %imm ChrWi 
xnmutniin Tolumiia.'— Coir Ojpp. xi p US. { p 
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cil of Strasljiirg, on account of the abilities which he had 
displaj-ed at Tranlcfort and at Hagcnan. These two con- 
ferences he had attended mcrcl;^' in his private capacity, 
Bnt the council perceived, says Sturm, 'that liis presence 
might do much honor to Strasbnrg in that assembly of 
distinguished men.’ The Dulccs of Ltuicburg, important 
members of the empire, had lilcewiso clcclccl him their 
representative, so that ho was invested with a twofold 
office.* Calvin, notwithstanding his youth and his tim- 
idity, his foreign nationality and language, felt that ho 
could not resist the importunities, one might almost say 
the ^uolcnce, which were emidoycd to get him to accept 
this important calling. ‘ However much,’ said ho aftei*- 
wards, ‘I continued to be myself, in reluctance to attend 
great assemblies, I ivas neverlhclctfs taken an if by force to 
the imperial diets, at which, whether I liked it or not, I 
could not avoid being thromi into the company of many 
men.’f He had, moreover, the happiness of meeting 
there two men in whose. society he took much delight, 
two colleagues aud friends of Luther whom ho had pre- 
viously seen, one of them at Frankfort, the other at 
Hagenau, but with whom he now associated more inti- 
mately. They were Melanchthon and Cruciger. The 
former had acknowledged his agreement with him on 
the doctrine of the Lord’s suj)per. Cruciger requested 
of him a private conversation on the same subject; and, 
after Calvin had exjdained his view, ho stated that ho 
approved it as Melanchthon had done. Thus two Wit- 
tenberg theologians and one of Geneva easily came to 
an agreement. Sincere and prudent men therefore do 
not find concord so difficult a thing as is suj)posed. 

At Worms was formed that intimate friendship betw'ecn 
Melanchthon and Calvin which might be so serviceable to 
each of them as well as to the Chm’ch. But troublesome 

* ‘Duces Luneburgici Calvinum ct me nominaverunt ut suo nom- 
ine in coUoquio adessemus.’ — Sturmius, Anlip. iv, jd. 25. 

t Preface to the Psalms, p. 9, 
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spmts ^oro aot Tvaiibn^ in tins town Among: oibers 
thoro waa tlio dean of Passan, Robert of ilosbam, who 
at Strasbnr" bad alreadr Imd a discussion ^ith Calvin, 
in v\bicb tbo advautago ^d not remain witb the Roman 
Citlioho champion Ho considered it a point of honor 
to seek hia revenge, and ho was once more tlioroughlj 
beaten by tlio learned and powerful doctor The supo- 
Txontj of Cal\m, and Uio romembmneo of his former 
defeat, inspired torroi m tlio heart of tho dean, and ho 
got out of his depth * jMclanchthon, who was present 
at tboir confoi“cnce, followed Calvin with ns warm an in 
tcrest ns ho had manifested twonty-ono j cars before at 
tho disputation of Luther with Dr Eck at Loipsic. Ho 
admired tho clearness, tho accuracy, tbo depth and force 
of tlio theological propositions and proofs of tho young 
rrcnch doctor, and charmed at onco b^ an intellect 
80 clear and a knowlodgo so profound, ho proclaimed 
him THE xaEOLooLKS par cxaUencc Tins designation was 
worth all tho more as originating vnUi Arelancbtlion, but 
all tbo cvangobcal doctors who hoard him were Btrucl 
not only with his language, but with tho wealth and 
weight of his thoughts and his nrguroonts 

From tho timo of tins mterconrso at "W orm««, there al- 
ways ovisted between Molanchlhon and Calvin that warm 
afftction and that peculiar esloom which nro felt bj the 
dearest friends. Esteem was perhaps iip]>enaost in "Me- 
lanchtbou, and nffectiou m Calvin On tlio ono side the 
friendship ivas fou«ule<l more on reflection (r^/chi), on 
tho other it was more spontaneous But on both sides 
it iras tho product ot their noble and beautiful quahtns, 
The\ esteemed each other and lo\ed each other iHcauso 
th( vboth had the saniozeal for nil that is trut, gootl and 
loitlv, and because, with a xioblo omulnlion thev wciti 
stnnog to attain theso blessings and to diQtiso them m 

• Incft(U^atAUone«^nalfl«-<.mvrw ru decannm CMTlnni rn-ro h i 
cr't, Wmtttta a Caltmo pnoo Argentineual congressii.'— -‘'turn In*. 
Arilp. It 21 
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tlie world. Wlien tlie best among men draw together, 
and especially when Christianity purifies and consecrates 
their imion, then their characters and their hearts are ex- 
alted, and their mutual love cannot fail to exert a bene- 
ficial influence. This friendship between two such men 
at first surprises us. They are usually set in contrast 
with one another; the Trenchman being looked upon as 
an example of extreme severit3% and the German of ex- 
treme gentleness. How then, it may be said, could the 
soft, sweet tones of the soul of Melanchthon set in vibra- 
tion the iron soul of Calvin ? The reason is that his was 
not- an iron soul. So far, indeed, as the great truths of 
salvation were concerned, Calvin was no more to be bent 
than an iron bar; for these he was ready to die. But in 
his relations as a husband, a father, and a friend, he had 
a most tender heart. Even if, in the controversies of the 
age, the discussion turned on matters of doctrine not 
affecting salvation, he could bear with and even love his 
opponents as few Christians have done. 

The friendship of Melanchthon and Calvin was not one 
of those earthly ties which pass away with the years; this 
affection was deep-seated and its bonds were firm. The 
two Mends had long interviews with each other at Worms. 
Melanchthon never forgot them. ‘Would that I could 
talk fully and freely with thee,’ he wrote to Calvin at a 
later period, ‘ as we used to do when we were together ! ’ * 
Having received a work of Calvin’s in which he was men- 
tioned, Melanchthon said to him — ‘ I am delighted with 
thy love foi^ me; and I thank thee for thinking of inscrib- 
ing a memorial of it in so famous a book, as in a place of 
honor.’ ‘Yes, dear brother,’ wrote he on another occa- 
sion, ‘ I long to speak with thee of the weightiest matters, 
because I have a high opinion of thy judgment, and be- 
caixse I know the upi-ightness of thy soul, thy perfect can- 
dor. I am now living here lilce an ass in a wasp’s nest,’ f 

* ‘Ut soliti sumusquoties una fuimus.’ — Calv. 0pp. Amst. ix. p. 174. 
t ''D,(}7t£p ovoZ kv 6q)T]Hiaii.' — Oalv. I^p. edit. 1575, p. 109. 
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Calvin, althongh ho loved Melanchthon, did not fail 
at the same time to tel! him freely his opinion Viheneicr 
ho appeared too yielding He had been told that, on 
one occasion of this land, Melanchthon tore his letter 
to pieces, but he found that this was a mistahe ‘Our 
union,' he said to hiin, 'must remam holy and inviolable, 
and smce God has consecrated it we must beep it fiulh- 
fully to the end, for the prosperity or the ruin of the 
Church is in this case at stabe Oh I that I could talb 
with thee 1 I know thy candor, the elei ation of thy sen- 
timents, thy modesty and thy pietj, manifest to angels 
and to men ’ * Oftentimes Melanchthon, when worn out 
with the toil imposed on him hj his attendance at the 
assembhes in company witli Calvin, woincd by the Cath- 
ohc theologians, and not always agreeing with the Luth- 
erans, overwhelmed with weariness, would bctabo lumself 
to his fnend, throw himself into his arms and exclaim, 

* Oh, would God, would God, I might die on thy bosom i *f 
Galvin wished a thousand times that Melanchthon aud he 
might have the happiness of living together He did not 
hesitate to sa} to Melanchthon, ‘that ho felt himself to 
he far mfenor to him ’ and nevertheless ho behoved that, 
if they had been oftencr together, his fnend would have 
been more courageous ui tho conflict. 

The fnendship which united Melanchthon and Calvin at 
■Worms and afterwards at Ratisbon, did not remain with- 
out fruiL If Melanchthon, who was head of tho Protes- 
tant deputation, displaced on that occasion more cnorg} 
tlian usual, if tho Poraish theologians w ere almost brought 
over to tho Evnngchc.d doclnncs it must bo attributed 
to tho in fluenco of Calvin The metal, till then too mallea- 
ble, acquired bj tcniponng n greater degree of firmiifss. 

Calvan, liowcver, was sniWcned by what ho saw It 

* 'rioUw Tcro angelis ct toti mntido testatv.*— C ilr ///’. cht 
1573 p n 

I Llmam QUonm oornr la hoc 6ina ! ’ — Cahjntji contm 
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might be possible to come to some arrangement "with 
the' papacy, which would in appearance make some con- 
cessions; bub he had no doubt that if Protestantism were 
once caught in Kome’s net, it was lost. It was this which 
appears to have taken up his attention in the last days 
of the year, when mournful thoughts are wont to cast a 
gloom over the mind. But he did not stop there. He 
knew that Christ did conquer and will conquer the world. 
‘When we are well-nigh overwhelmed in ourselves,’ he 
said, ‘ if we but look at that glory to which Christ our 
head has been raised, we shall be bold to look with con- 
tempt on all the evils which impend over us.’ * One cir- 
cumstance might contribute also to remind him of the 
victories which Christ gives. On the first day of the year 
1541 he was at Worms. Here it was that, twenty years 
before, Luther had appeared before the emjjeror and the 
diet, and by his faith had won a glorious victory. Calvin 
doubtless remembered this. ‘Moreover,’ says Conrad 
Badius, an eye-witness, who was admitted to the lodgings 
of the Protestant doctors, ‘ the pope’s adherents were so 
astounded and distracted by the mere presence of the 
servants of Jesus Christ, that they did not dare to lift 
up their heads to utter a word.’ f 

Deepty affected by the formidable struggle which had 
been going on for nearly a quarter of a century, and per- 
suaded that Christ would put all his enemies under his 
feet, Calvin gave utterance to this thought in a Song of 
Victory {Epinicion). It is the only poem of his that we 
possess, and it contains some fine lines. ‘Yes,’ sang Cal- 
vin, ‘ the victory will be Christ’s, and the year which an- 
nounces to us the day of triumph is now beginning. Let 
pious tongues break the thankless silence and cause their 
joy to burst forth. His enemies ^vill say. What madness 
is this ? Ai’e they triumphing over a nation which is not 
yet subdued, are they seizing the crown before they have 

* Calvin on John svi. 33. 

f Badius to Tli. de B&ze. — Calv. 0pp. v. p. 48 of the Preface. 
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routed the army? True, unpiety sits hanglitily on a lofty 
tbrone Tliere still exists one wlio by a nod bends to bis 
i7ill the most powerful monarchs, bis moutb voimting 
deadly poison and bis bands stained witb innocent blood. 
But for Christ death la life and the cross a victory The 
breath of bis moutb is the weapon with which be fights, 
and already for five lustra he has brandished his sword 
With a vigorous hand, not without smitmg The pope, 
leader of the sacrilegioua army, wounded at last, groans 
under the unlooLed-for plagues which have just fallen 
Upon him, and the profane multitude is trcmbhng for 
terror If it be a great thing to conquer one’s enemies 
by force, what must it be to overthrow them by a mere 
sign ? Chnsfc casts them down without hroahing his own 
repose he scatters them while he keeps silence 'NVe are 
a pitiful band, few in number, without apparel, without 
arms, shfiep in the presence of ravening wolves But the 
victory of Chnat our king is for that very reason all the 
more marvellous Let his head then bo crowned with 
the laurel of victory, let him bo seated on tbo chariot 
drawn by four coursers abreast, that his glory may shmo 
forth hefoio alL 

Qae tons ees cnuciQis gui lui out iait la g^eiro 
Aillent apr&s captifa, baissaot le Iroat en terre 

Lck still flushed with his Bacchic orgies, the incompetent 
Cochlfcns, Nausea with his wordy productions, Pclargus 
With his mouth teeming with insolence — these are not 
chief men, but the shameless multitude haio set them for 
standard bearers in tho fight Lot them Icam then to 
bow their necks under an unaccustomed 3 oke. And yon, 

0 sacred poets, celobrato in magnificent song tho glon- 
ous victory of Jesus Clmst, and let all tbo mnltitudo 
around him about To Paan 

• JIagmfico celcbrcm Chnsti enntato tnnmphmn 

ConmoG To V tnn extern tarbn cannt. 

'—Eplmeion. Calr Opp t p 423 Tins song of Tictory consists of 
121 lines. Only a few frugments liare been paUlisLed. Tbc poem 
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At the end of February Calvin set out for Katisbon, 
to which place the conference of Worms had been trans- 
ferred by the emperor. ^ He had informed the council of 
Geneva of this absence on February 1, 1541. ‘ I am ap- 

j)ointed deputy,’ he said, ‘to the diet of Ratisbon, and 
since I am God’s servant and not my own, I am ready to 
serve wheresoever it may seem good to him to call me.’ 
Touching the arrival of Viret at Geneva he added, ‘ He is 
a man of such faithfulness and discretion, that having him 
you are not destitute.’ * This sojourn of Viret at Geneva 
was in Galvin’s eyes a matter of great moment. He had 
grave fears for the city. ‘ I greatly fear,’ said he, ‘ that if 
this church had remained much longer in its state of des- 
titution, every thing would have turned out contrary to 
our wishes; but now I hope; the danger is past.’ f 

The preparations for his journey had not allowed Cal- 
vin to reply immediately to Bernard. The letter of this 
Genevese pastor was not altogether agreeable to him. 
Bernard’s apphcation to him of a prophecy referring to 
Jesus Christ {the head-stone of the corner), was in his eyes 
a piece of flattery which could only disgust him {usque ad 
nauseam, he wrote to Farel). However, he knew his man, 
and so the more willingly took his letter in good part. 
He wrote to Bernard from TJhn, March 1, that the argu- 
ments which he advanced for his return had always had 
great weight with him; that he was most of all terrified 
at the thought of fighting against God, and that it was 
this feeling which never allowed him entirely to reject the 
call; that he thanked him for his entreaties, and that, see- 
ing his kind intentions, he hoped that the feehng of his 
heart corresponded to his words, and he promised on his 
own part all that could be expected of a friend of peace, 

was translated into French metre by Conrad Badius of Paris, and of 
this version we have cited two lines. 

* Lettres frangaises, i. p. 37. 

t Calvin’s letter to Farel, Strasburg, Feb. 19, 1541. — Calv. 0pp. 
si. p. 156. 
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oppose to all strife ‘But, at the same tune,’ lie added, 
‘I beseect yon, in God’s name, and by bis awful judg- 
ment, to remember ivbat be is with whom you bai e to do, 
the Lord, who will call yon to give to him an exact ac- 
count at the judgment day, who will submit you to a most 
rigorous trial, and who cannot bo satisfied with mere 
words and empty excuses I ask of you only one thing 
— that you consecrate yours^ sincerely and faithfully to 
the Lord’* Thus is it always, his own great motive 
the wdl of God, and as to Bernard, he must bo a true 
servant of God Tlie truth before every thing 

Calvin, meanwhile, was gradually becommg familiar 
with the thought of retummg to Genova Tlie same 
day (March 1) he wrote, it is true, from TUm to Viret, 
and said to him, ‘There is no place under heaven tlrnt 
I more dread, but he added, ‘The care reqmred hy 
this church afFects me deeply, and I do not know how 
it happens that my mind begins to lean more to the 
thought of taking the helm ' The decisive blow bad been 
struck by rarel It was he who, in 1641, restored to Ge- 
neva thm Calvin whom he had first given to the city m 
163G 

About the end of Tebroaiy the Befonner received from 
hi9 friend a letter so pres-suig ond so forcible, * that the 
thunders of Pencles seemed to be heard m it,’ according 
to the expression of Calvin’s fnend, the refugee Claude 
Feraj, who at the Reformer’s request wrote to Farel and 
thanked him ‘for tins vehcmcncG so useful to the whole 
Clmstian republic.’ ^ No ono know better than Fard 
that Cal\un alone could save Gcnoio. The Reformer 

• Calnn’s Idler to Bernard. Tnin, 2Iarch 1, 15il —CalT Opp^ 

XI, p ICC. Letter to Ford. — Ibid, p in) 

t ‘ buUam csso locam snli ctclo qnem magis rcformiclein, « . Ja® 
ncRcio qm fadom Ett nt animo inciptam cue inchnationo ad cnpeE- 
senda ejas gubcnsnenla.’— Calr 0pp. iL p 1C7 

$ 'In illis (liUns) omm Pcnclw tomtrua mihl aadiro tildar*— 

CL Fenens to FarcL Calr Opp xL p 171 
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now, therefore, began to change his nttitiiclo. Hitherto 
ho had turned his back on the town that called him ; from 
this time he set his face towards the city of the Leman, 
Almost at the same time Bullinger and other servants of 
God fi'om Berne, from Basel, and from Zurich, xu’ayed 
the council and the pastors of Strasbnrg not to ojjposo 
the return of the Beformci*. 

Meanwhile, however xioworful the thunder-peals of Ha- 
rel might be, there were other circumstances which un- 
doubtedly had an influence on Calvin’s decision. Other 
thunders were heard, besides those of which Claude Feray 
sx^eaks, which deexil}’’ aftected the Eofonner, and which 
must have made it easier to exchange Strasbnrg for Ge- 
neva. The plague was raging in the fonner town, and 
was causing gi'eat mortality. Claude Ferny was one of 
its first ■vdetims. Another friend of the Eofonner, ]\I. 
de Eichebourg, had two sons at Strasbimg, Charles and 
Louis; Louis was carried oil by the epidemic three days 
after Feray. Antoine, Calvin’s brother, immediate!}' took 
the other son, Charles, to a neighboring village. Desola- 
tion was in the house of the Eeformer. IHs udfe and his 
sister Maiia quitted it likewise and went to join their 
brother Antoine, Calvin was in consternation as he re- 
ceived at Eatisbon, in rax^id succession, these mom-uful 
tidings, ‘ Day and night,’ said he, ‘ my wife is incessant- 
ly in my thoughts; she is without counsel, for she is with- 
out her husband.’ The death of Louis, the soi'row of 
Charles, thus deprived within three days of his brother, 
and of his tutor Feray, whom he resxiected as a father, 
powerfully affected Calvin. But it was the sudden death 
of the lattei’, who had been his jnost trustworthy and 
most faithful fi-iend at Strasburg, which above all filled 
him with grief. He thought sorrowfully of himself. ‘ The 
more I feel the need,’ said he, ‘of such an adviser, the 
more I am persuaded that the Lord is chastising me for 
my offences.’ Prayer, however, and the Word of God 
refreshed his soul. He wrote to M. de Eicheboui'g a 
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touclung letter, wlucli Le closed by entreating the Lord 
to keep him until he should arrive at that place to which 
Louis nud Fcray had gone before * 


CHAPTER XX 

OALVIV AT lUTISnON 
(1541 ) 

Calyiv had at this time anxieties of another kind, which 
may well have contributed to make the repubhc of Ge- 
neva preferable to the Germanic empire as a residence 
"When the conference was broken off at Worms in 1641 
ho had been elected deputy to the assembly of Batisbon 
It was with reluctance that he went there, either because 
he felt that he was no diplomatist and did not consider 
himself at all fit for business of that Lind f or becanse he 
anticipated that bis stay at Ratisbon would occasion him 
much annoyance He was doubtless hoping always for 
the final nctoiy of Jesus Cbnst the theme of his song of 
triumph, but the conferences which he had already at 
tended the prolixities the questions of mere form wluch 
arose the direction which the Reformation seemed to bo 
taking all this disquieted and offended him Ho had not 
gone to these Germanic assemblies with any large expee 
tations or readj made plans He had no doubt that the 
Protestant divmes would seek to extend the kingdom of 
Christ but he saw more clearly than they did the ohsta 
clos which they would encounter Blony things athictod 
and irritated him, and perhaps he could not at all tunes 
control his temper The Catholics it is true, made some 

• See Calvin a letter to Farcl Blarcli 29 — Calv 0/p n. P J"'' 
and his letter to Richebourg p 183. 

t Minime idoneus mihi ad tales octioncs videor qnidqnid ithl 
judicenL — lolorcl Strasborg Feb 19, I&U Colv 0/p xi- p ICG 
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concessions on imjiortant points; but oven tbis failed to 
tranquillize Calvin, naj', it excited bis susiiicions, as it did 
those of Lutber and tbc Elector of Saxony. Dr. Ecle, wbo 
was one of tbe commissioners, was not a man to in-spire 
much confidence in Calvin. Tbc latter would sometimes 
speak ratber bard words about bim. Tbis theologian bad 
bad an apoplectic fit, tbe consequence, it was rumored, of 
bis intemperance, but be was gradually rccovermg. ‘ Tbe 
world,’ wi'ote Cabin to Farel, ‘docs not yet deserve to be 
delivered fi-om tbis brute.’ =*■ He acknowledged tbc paci- 
fic sentiments of Cardinal Contarini, tbe papal legato, wbo 
at tbe same time that be was a tborougli-going Catholic 
so far as tbc Church was concerned, leaned towards rec- 
oncibatiou with tbe Protestants with resiiect to matters 
of faith. But Cabin, wbo assuredly saw more clearly 
than others, did not doubt that tbe Boman dignitaiy 
really wished to bring back Protestants into the i;)ale of 
tbe Cbui'cb. The onlj* diffei'once which be perceived be- 
tween bim and tbe nuncio I\Ioi'one was tbis — Contarini 
wishes to subdue us, but -nitbout shedding our blood; bo 
tries to gain bis end by all means except by fighting, while 
Morone is altogether sanguinary, and has always war on 
bis lips.f Calrin instituted a contrast between Morone 
and Contarini. Tbe former is a man of blood, tbe latter 
a man of peace. Is it just to say that be bated Conta- 
rini ? J "We think not. 

He was much displeased with most of tbe princes. If 
any occasion of ifieasure presented itself, they would al- 
ways say, ‘Business to-morrow.’ If Calvin an3'U"bere 
went into tbe Lutheran cbui-cbes, be was saddened by tbe 
sight of images and crosses, and by certain j)arts of tbe 

* Nondum meretur mundus ista bestia liberori.’ — Calv. 0pp. xi. 
p. 217. 

t Contarinus sine sanguine subigere nos enpifc, Mufcinensis totus 
est sanguinarins et bellnm subindo in ore babet.’ — ^To Parel, March 
9. Ihid. p. 176. 

X Er hasste ibn.’ — Kampscbulte, J, Calvin, i. p. 334. 

VOL. vii. — 2 
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service Tlie relations of tlie theologians with princes 
and with courts appeared to him to be bonds of sembty 
and worldliness 

He could not approve even the methods of procedure 
adopted by his best friends, Sfelanchthon and Bucer To 
Parel he wrote thus ‘They have drawn up ambiguous 
and colored formulsn on transubstantiation, * to see if 
they could not satisfy their opponents without mabing 
any real concession to them I do not like this I can, 
nevertheless, assure you and all good men, that they are 
actmg with the best mtentions, and are oimmg only at 
the advancement of the longdom of Christ. They fancy 
that our antagonists will presently have them eyes opened 
on the subject of doctrine, and that it is therefore best 
to leal e tins point undecided But they are too accom 
modating to the temper of the times * 

On Feburary 23 the emperor Ind arrived at Eatisbon. 
Electors, pnnces, archbishops, bishops, and lords of oil 
degrees had gathered around the chief of the empire, and 
all contributed by their presence to give special impor 
tance to the assembly They wished by subtle negotia 
tions to make an end of the Keformation Never had 
there been so gieat danger for the Protestant opposition 
of being weakened and dissolved into the Eoroish hier 
archical system The pope had sent to Germany the 
amiable and pious Gontoi-mi as a capital bait for the Prot- 
estants, and these, when once caught, he would have 
thrown mto lus own fish pond, and carefully secured 
them there Melanchthon himself had desired that Cal 
vm should attend the assembly, because he felt sure that 
the young doctor would do there what he himself would 
not have resolution enough to do Calvin’s part at Eat 
isbon was not only to see what others did not see, but 
also to cry out to his too confiding fnends — ^Beware! 
The time wluch he spent at this Germanic diet forma 

• ‘Philippus et Bacems fonsalas do transsubstanUationo com 
IHJSucrunt ombignas ct facosas.' — Calr Opp u. p 217 
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one of tlie most important epochs of his life; one in 
■svliich he Avas called to act on the loftiest singe. Tlio 
fii-mness AA’ith which he nnveiled the designs of Iho pa- 
pacy and strengthened the feeble Protestants had much 
to do with the brealdng off of the insidious negotiations 
which Gontarini himself at last felt botind to abandon. 
The Eeformation of the sixteenth century was at this 
time menaced in Germany. It was necessary to save it. 
The sayings of Cahdu hit hard. Some haA'e said they 
were exaggerated; and yet ecclesiastical occurrences of 
succeeding j-ears justified them. Learned and pious Cath- 
olics haA'e uttered against Home many of the same re- 
IH’oaches as the Eeformer did. If Calvin did not recog- 
nize in the Eoman Catholic Church some Avorth}' and truly 
j)ious men, he was mistaken. But there is no oAddence 
of such a mistake on his pai-t. "When he implies to a dis- 
course of a nephew and legato of the pope — of the pope 
himself — it is oulj’’ the Eomish hierarchy that he attacks; 
and the more he finds the Germans disposed to give Ava}', 
the more he feels it to be his duty to sj^oak clearly, de- 
cisiA’^ely, and coiu'ageously. ‘If the trumj)ot give an im- 
certain soimd, who will prepare himself to the battle? ’ 

Poi)e Paul m. had sent to the emperor his nephew. 
Cardinal Parnese, ‘Avho was only just past boyhood.’ 
This young prelate had faithfully addinssed to Charles 
V. the discoiu’se Ashich he had received from his uncle; 
and this was a bill of indictment against the Protestants. 
To this manifesto of the papacy CaMn felt it to be his 
duty to reply,* and thus to re-establish the truth which 
was trampled under foot. Never, perhaps, had the Eef- 
ormation and the Papacy come into more direct collision, 
and this in the j)ersons of their most considerable com- 
batants, and, as it were, in the presence of the emperor 
and the diet. The epoch at which this dialogue ap- 
peared, the distinguished character of the interlocutors, 

* Calv. 0pp. V. p. 52. In Lis annotations Calvin veils Limsolf 
under the name of Eusebius PampLilus. 
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the importance of the subjects discussed, the necessity 
that a historj of the Reformation should not he limited 
to external movements but should penetrate to prmei- 
ples, and the circumstance that this >\ork of Calvin’s has 
remained so long unknown — all these considerations com- 
pel us to fix our attention upon it "We cannot forget 
what Luther called ‘ the kernel of the nut, the flour of 
the wheat, and the marrow of the bones ’ The Reforma- 
tion 13 above all an idea* it has a soul, a hfe It is the 
depth of this soul that Calvin here lays open Let the 
pope and the reformer speak The latter speaks with 
all the energy imparted to him by bis character, his 
youth, and his indignation Pope Paul lH addresses 
the mighty Emperor of Germany, and we may properly 
say that Calvin, although indirectly, does the same This 
strange colloquy is well worth the trouble of listening to it 

The Pope, * We are desirous of the peace and the 
unity of Germany, but of a peace and a unity which do 
not constitute a perpetual war against God ' 

Calun ‘That is to say, agamst the earthly god, the 
Roman god. For if he (the pope) wished for peace with 
the true God, he would live in a different manner, he 
would leach otherwise and reign otherwise than he does 
Por his whole existence, his institutions, and his decrees 
make war on God ’ 

The Pope. ‘The Protestants are hke shppery snakes, 
they aim at no certain object, and thus ^ow plamly 
enough that they are altogether enemies of concord, and 
want, not the suppression of vice, •but the overthrow of 
the apostohc seel We ought not to have any further 
negotiations with them ’ 

CaKin, ‘ Certainly, there is a snake in the grass hero 
The pope, who holds in abomination all discussion, can- 
not hear it spoken of without immediately crying ‘ Fire ! ’ 
m order to prevent it Only let any one call to mind all 
the little assemblies held by the pontiffs these twenty 
years and more, for the poiposo of smothering the Gos- 



pel, and tlien lie 'will see clearly what kind of a reforma- 
tion they would he willing to accept.* All men of sound 
mind see clearly that the question is not only of main- 
taining the status of the pope as a sovereign and limited 
episcopacy, hut rather of completely setting aside the 
episcopal office and of establishing in its stead and under 
its name an antichristian And not only so, 

hut the adherents of the papacy put men out of their 
minds hy wicked and impious lies, and corrupt th^ world 
hy numberless examples of debauchery. Not contented 
with these misdeeds, they exterminate those who strive 
to restore to the Church a purer doctrine and a more law- 
ful order, or who merely venture to ask for these things.’ 

The Pope. ‘It is impossible to teU in what way to 
proceed in order to come to any agreement with such 
people as these, for -they are not in agreement even with 
one another. The Lutherans want one thing, the Zwin- 
glians want another, to say nothing of other sects.’ 

Galvin. ‘This is a malicious fiction. Let the institu- 
tions of Jesus Christ and the worship of the early church 
be re-established; let every thing be cast away that is op- 
posed to these, and which can proceed only from Anti- 
christs, and concord will thus be immediately restored 
among all who are of Christ, whether they be called by 
their enemies Lutherans or Zwinglians. If there be any 
who demand other things than those which I have just 
spoken of, the Protestants do not count them of their 
number.’ J 

* ‘ Quse pontificii conventicula his viginti annis ant amplius ad 
opprimendum evangelium habuernnt,’ etc. — Calv. 0pp. v. p. 472. 
March 1541. A summary of the cardinal’s discourse is given in 
Sleidan’s Hist, of the B^orm. ii. book xiii. p. 207. Edit, of the 
Hague, 1767. Calvin’s reply is in the 0pp. v. p. 461. It is omitted 
in the previous collections of his "works. 

t ‘Everso sublatoque episcopal! munere, sub ejus nomine" tyran- 
nidem prorsus antichristianam stabilire.’ — Calv. 0pp. v. p. 472. 

f ‘Si qui autem alia requirant, hos nec protestantes inter suos 
deputabunk’ — Ibid. p. 475. 
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37ie Pope ‘Even if it were possible to bring about a 
union, if the Protestanta could be brought to obey the 
holy see, this could not be effected without making many 
concesssions to them ’ 

Calvin ‘It IS needful only to concede what the Lord 
concedes and commands Why does man refuse this?’ 

The Fope ‘ If these thiugs were allowed, the conse- 
quence would be a breach in the umty of the Church, 
for such changes would never be accepted in Prance, 
nor in Spam, nor in Italy, nor m the other provmces of 
Christendom ’ 

Calvin ‘Let the free and sincere preaching of the 
Gospel be everywhere lestored, and there will be no 
more diversity among the faithful m Christ Jesus, for 
we ask only for the truth which the Lord has proclaimed 
for tho salvation of his people With respect to diver- 
sities of practice the churches must be left at hberty * 
Tho unity of the Church does not consist m sameness 
of rites but m sameness of faith In the ages of the 
apostles and of the martyrs a sincere uni^ was main- 
tamed among the Clmstians, notwithsiandmg differences 
of ntual observances But smee the several churches of 
different coimtnes received under the Homan pontiff the 
same rites, the sole foundations of solvation have been 
miserably shifted The just hvea by faitb, not by cere 
monies No church may msist on any thing which is 
not of faith as indispensable to Christian communion 
There is therefore nothing on the pait of tho Protes- 
tants which makes it difficult, much less impossible, to 
establish a pious and sohd agreement amongst all tho 
churches.’ | 

The Pope ‘And if tho general conned should not op- 

• ‘ CiEterarum observationmo ecclesus BOa relinquenila est libertas.' 

— Calv Opp T p 477 

t ‘Nibil jtaquo ftprotestantibaBeisistit, curdifBcilonedamiinpos- 
Bibile Bit soUd^ et piam ccclesjamm concordiam resUtuere ’ — CalT 
Opp V p 478 
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prove these changes, and should possibly establish the 
contrary, what hope would there be of then bringing 
bach unity to Germany, which would have had time to 
grow strong in its new opinions ? ' 

Galvin. ‘What! a council would not only not approve 
what has been established by the word of Christ himself, 
but would publicly abrogate it ! Good God I what a mon- 
ster of a council 1 Such are the fine hopes held out to us 
by the Roman see. Why should we still wait for this 
assembly, since if it were held, we should have to repu- 
diate it ? ’ 

The Pope. ‘ There would be danger, moreover, lest the 
Protestants, while making some concessions, should attain 
in return them chief desire, the separation of Catholics 
from the apostolic see ! ’ 

Galvin. ‘Prom the Roman see, if you please, but not 
from the apostolic see. The Catholic Protestants * have 
no other wish but to get the see of Satan overthrown, and 
the true see of Christ set up in its place — that see on 
which rest the apostles and not the Antichrists. Now 
the point supremely insisted on by the papists is their 
will to reign in the Church, to be masters of every thing 
in it, and to leave nothing to Jesus Christ.’ 

The Pope. ‘ We can easily conceive what sort of peace 
we may have with those Protestants who, sometimes by 
letters, sometimes by threatening speeches, and some- 
times by artful practices, daily lead astray men of all 
ranks.’ 

Galvin. ‘ These illicit methods are as unusual among 
us as they are famihar to the Roman bishops. It is not 
merely a few individuals in Germany that the Protes- 
tants wish to enhghten, but the whole world, if the Lord 

* ‘Catliolici protestantes.’ Calvin evidently denotes by this plirase 
the Protestants who, like himself, wish for one universal church, one 
in faith, in charity, and in hope, although it may have diversities in 
church government and in forms of worship. The conception of 
such a church is a grand one. 
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permit, in order that all may enjoy together the true and 
solo religion of Jesus Ghnst * 

The Pope * Since piety, aliw, has grown cold, men are 
naturally prompted to pass over horn a faith too severe 
to one nioTo lax, from a more continent religion to one 
more voluptuous, and &oiu submission to independence ’ 
Calvin ‘Who could endure such apiece of impudence? 
Whence, then has come the rum of religion which dl 
pious men mourn? Whence comes the contempt of God 
and of sacred things? Whence, but from the apathy, 
the Ignorance, and the malice with which Eome has 
buned Ghnst a truth, or rather has banished it from 
the world 1 Every one knows what these pontiffs have 
been for four or five hundred years past It is easy, says 
the pope, to get men to pass from a continent life to a vo- 
luptuous one Who can hear such things without laugh- 
ing ? Every one knows m what sort of continence and 
austenty the Roman court hves, and all who ore tramed 
m it Men who have corrupted the whole world by their 
waywardness, and defiled the earth with every land of 
debauchery, have the impudence to reproach others with 
effeminacy and self mdulgence Is it not known that the 
dissoluteness of Borne bos been shameless, that luxury, 
incontinence, and a fabulous licentiousness which has 
burst all bonds, prevail in the midst of its creatures? 
And such men dare to exhibit themselves as guardians 
of obedience, of contmence, and of seventy I * f 

The Pope ‘Not only do they lead men astray, but 

• ‘Totnm etiam orbem ad consortium verto et nmcoi rehgloms 
Clinsti j>crmoTen — Calv Opp v p 481 

t There is a whole body of Cotholw lileratnre devoted to the do- 
scnplion of the immoniUty of Bomish ecclesiastics works of a grave 
character satirical and hamonslio works, &c. See the De rulna 
ecclesUvofiiic do Cl^raengis rector of tho cmversity of Pans who 
calls the ecclesiastics Pcrrci Ijfncum. Bebel TYiumphtts Ventrts 
Theobald Oonqtiesfus In Cone I Canst says— Sacerdotcs non solnm 
iabemas Bed etiam lupanana intrare pnellas, mantatas atqno non 
ciales cormropere, cpiscopos eodem ntio labonire ’ 
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they pillage tlio cliiircliCH, drive away ilie bishops, pro- 
fane religion, and all this with impunity.’ 

Calvin. ‘ Those do not load men astray who bring them 
bach from deadly errors to Josns Chrisb Those do not 
];)illagc cluucbes who snatch them from tJie hands of plnu- 
dcrers in order to pxit true pastors in them. Those do 
not drive away bishojis who establish the religion of the 
Gospel Those are not gnilty of profanation whoso work 
is to restore. "What is the doctrine of these men, bnt 
that we should trust in the Lord Jesus Christ and live 
for him; while those of the impo’s party would have ns 
trust in the saints, their bones and their images, in cere- 
monies and in human works ? A^Tiere is the parish, where 
is the abbey, the bishopric, or the lich benelicc, which is 
not held by men whoso only accomixlishmcnts are hunt- 
ing, seduction, and other follies and iniquities? Men 
who, when they become bishoixs, to bo consistent with 
their profession as now understood, show themselves to 
be hunters, epiciu'os, haunter's of wino-ishops, libertines, 
soldiers, and gladiators? Tliis, verily, is sacrilege and 
pillage of chxu'ches ! Has it been possible for Protestants 
to drive away a bishop, seeing it is so rare a thing to find 
a man that can fairly pass for one?’ 

The Pope. ‘ It is not the bu.siness of particular assem- 
blies but of a general council to deal with religion; and 
if, •without consulting France, Spain, Italy, and the other 
nations, any new doctrines should be established in Ger- 
many, unity no longer existing, we should have in the 
body of Christ a great monster.’ 

Galvin. ‘What! if doctrine and preaching be regu- 
lated according to the apostolic institution so that the 
people may be edified, it is a monster! But if in the 
whole of Christendom there be nothing but ceremonies 
without intelligence, prostituted to jpxxiposes of impious 
gain; if there be no reading of Scripture, no exhorta- 

* ‘Esset magnuiQ monstnim in coi’poro Cliristi.’ — Calv. 0pp. v. 
p. 489, 

TOIi. vu— 2* 
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tions from rrhich the people can gather any fnut, jf fool- 
ish monks or extravagant theological qmbblers {thcolo^ 
gaslres) do nothmg but plunge men m darkness — this is 
no monster I 

‘If Chnstians are taught to offer to God legitimate 
Tvorship, to cast off all confidence in their own virtues, 
and to seek in Christ alone full salvation and all hope of 
blessmgs to come, this is a monster I But if the worship 
of God be turned upside down by innumerable supersti- 
tions, if men be taught to place their confidence m the 
vainest of all vanities, to call upon dead men instead of 
upon God, if new sacrifices without end are invented, 
new expiations and new mediators, if Jesus Chnst be 
hidden and almost buned under a mass of impious im- 
aginations, this is no monster, and we may walk in tins 
way without fear 1 

‘ If the sacraments are brought back to their primitive 
piupose, which is that faithful souls may enter more com- 
pletely into communion with Jesus Chnst and devote 
themselves to a holy hie, this is a monster 1 But if petty 
pnests abuse these mystenes, if they substitute lor the 
holy supper a profane ceremony, which annuls the bene- 
fit of Christ’s death, and bones the sacred feast under a 
confused medley of ntes, some of them without meanmg, 
others pncnlo and ridiculous^ there is nothing monstrous 
m all this I 

‘If mmisters are given to the churches who nourish the 
people with sound doctrine, who -walk before them as ex- 
amples, who watch diligently over the safety of the church, 
remembering that they aro fathers and shepherds and 
must not chensh any other ambition than that of bnug 
mg the people mto obedience to one master alone, that is 
Chnst, if they govern their families w-ith prudence, bnng 
up their children in the fear of God, and honor the mar- 
ried state by vutuous and chosto Imng — then this is not 
only a monster, it is more monstrous than a monster/ 
But if the pope, that Romish idol, as God sittcth in the 
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temple of God, showing himself that he is God; if he 
claim to hold the whole world in the most miserable bond- 
age; if his satellites have no care to j)ublish the Word of 
God, but persecute it as much as they can with fire and 
sword; if, wlnle they poiu’ contempt on marriage, they 
not only seek to invade the nuptial bed, but also defile 
the land with their obscenities; this is perfectly endur- 
able and has nothing monstrous in it ! 

‘If one venture to open one’s mouth in favor of a prop- 
er apphcation of the wealth of the church; if one attempt 
to repress the pillage of these thieves, and to get that 
property expended for the uses to which it was destined; 
this is a frightful monster. But of these vast resources 
of the church let there be no portion for the maintenance 
of faithful ministers, nothing for the schools, nothing for 
the poor, to whom they ought to belong; let insatiable 
guKs absorb and waste them in luxury, licentiousness, 
play, poisonings and murders; all this is very far from 
being a monster ! What shall I say? At this day there 
is nothing monstrous in a world in which every thing is 
notoriously out of order, crazy, profligate, perverted, de- 
formed, twisted, confused, in ruins, dissipated and muti- 
lated. Nothing monstrous, except the moving of a little 
finger to apply a remedy to such vast evils. Monsters ! 
that must be transported to the end of the earth ! 

The Pope. ‘It is necessary to oppose all these partic- 
ular assemblies in which matters in controversy are dis- 
cussed, and to convoke a council. Then the Protestants 
will either submit to its decrees or will persist in their 
own views. In the latter case, the Emperor and the 
King of Prance, between whom negotiations are now 
going on, will take advantage of their alliance to correct 
and to recall them to better thoughts.’ 

Calviv. ‘ So then, in case the Protestants are not will- 
ing to place themselves and every thing belonging to them 
in the hands of the Roman pontiff, they are to be subdued 
by arms; so long as a single man remains who shall dare 
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to open Ins lips against the abominable supremacy of the 
Homan see, there shall be no end and no hmit to the shed- 
ding of blood. Such 18 the shepherd’s crook of "which he 
will make use to drive the sheep into the fold But the 
prophet says, Take counsd together and it shall come to 
nought, associate i/oi/rse?tes, 0 ye people, and ye shall be 
broken m pieces ♦ There are men, grievous to telll trai- 
tors, enemies of their country, who are everywhere scat- 
tering the seeds of mtestme war, who, as soon as they 
think that men’s mmds are quite prepared, brandish their 
torches and kindle a fire, who, the moment they see a 
spark, make haste to throw dry wood on it and raise a 
flame with their poisonous bieath, imtil at last the whole 
of Germany shall be no thing but one vast conflagration ’f 

If Calvin IS rather sharp in his reply, the pope, it must 
be owned, had not infused into his attack much mildness 
or fairness 'It is not easy to decide, to ’peak ta a Chn» 
iian manner,’ he had said, 'which are the worst enemies 
of Jesus Christ, the Protestants or the Turks For the 
latter kill only the body, but the former destroy the souk’ 
This saying shocked even the judicious and impartial Slei- 
dan 'Have not the Turks,’ said he, ‘spread their rehg- 
ion everywhere by arms ? And who among us have shown 
more zeal to exalt the grace and the virtue of Jesus Christ 
than the Protestants, who have m this respect surpassed 
the Catholics themselves ? ’ The pope even did not shrmk 
from having recourse to the same methods as the Turks 
He had sent to the emperor his own nephew to scheme 
the destruction of the Reformation and to cxtmguish it, 
if need be, in the blood of the Evangebcals, while no one 
more earnestly than Calvin stigmatized beforehand that 
fratricidal war, to winch the desi«) to crush the Reforma- 
tion afterwards gave nse The blow having been violent, 
the return blow was energetic Calvin was wrong, how- 

• Isa. TiiL 9 10. CalT Opp ▼ p 499 

f ‘Donee nti nno mcendio Getmaiuam Tidennt conflagraro ‘—Ibid. 
p 493 
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ever, in one respect — in that lie did not fnlly and pub- 
licly acknowledge that tbero were honorable oxccj)tions 
to the licentiousuess of priests and to the other evils of 
the pax)acy. But he has elsewhere exhibited this fairness; 
for he distinguishes among the Catholics two classes — 
those in whom malice predominates, and those who aro 
deluded by a false appearance of Iridh.^' 

This work bears the date of IMarch, 1641. Calvin ar- 
rived at Eatisbon at the beginning of March, and remained 
there about foiu' months. The emperor was there longer 
still. It may be supposed that a work so remarkable, 
written as a reply to the discoiu-se addressed bj’- the pope 
to • Charles V., was read at the time b}' the emx^eror’s min- 
isters, perhaps even bj' the emperor himself. Calvin did 
not put his name to it, probably in order that attention 
might be paid to the considerations which aro put for- 
ward in it, ^^^thout regard to their authorship; pcrhaijs 
also in order not to impUcate the town of Strasbiu-g which 
showed him such noble hospitality and of which he was 
the deputy. But his name is read, so to sj^cak, in every 
line of this eloquent memoir. Sleidan positively names 
Calvin as its author.f 

Calvin’s part at Eatisbon it is not difficult to recognize. 
It was such as Luther’s would have been, had he been 
present. He firmly believed that the Protestants, and 
even his dear Melanchthon, imder the influence of their 
desire to reconcile the two parties, were inclined to make 
too many concessions. This tendency’’ must be resisted. 
Seeing how the waters were rushing along and thi’eat- 
ening to carry every thing before them, he felt it his duty 
to stand in their way hke a rock to arrest the disaster. 
‘ Believe me,’ he wrote from Eatisbon to Parel, May 11, 

* Calvin on 1 Tim. i. 17. 

t This was noticed by the editors of Calvin’s worlcs. See vol. v. 
Prolegomena, p. b’ii, 18G6. ‘Hoc Famesii consilium. . . ubi mensi- 
bus aliquot post emanasset, Johannes Calvinus excusuru typis com- 
mentario vestivit’ (p. Iv). 
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‘in actions of tins kind brave souls are ivanted who may 
strengthen others * Pr^ then all of you with earnest- 
ness to the Lord that he may fortify ns with hia qnnt of 
boldness’ The next day he wrote to him, ‘So far as I 
can understand, if we are willing to be satisfied with a 
half-Chnst, we shall easily be able to come to an agree- 
ment ’ f Did Calvin, allured by the position which he 
felt bound to take, go too far? The footing was shppery 
Ho did perhaps go too far in words, but not m deeds. 

The legate Go^tanni had declared to the emperor that, 
as the Protestants deviate m various articles from the 
common consent of the Cathohc Church, it would be bet- 
ter, all things considered, to refer the whole matter to the 
pope and to the next council ‘What can be hoped for 
from such a gathenng ? ’ said Calvin ‘ There will not be 
one m a hundred wxllmg and able to understand what is 
for the glory of God and for the good of the Church It 
IS notorious what sort of theology is held at Borne, prm- 
cipally in the consistory Its first principle is that there 
IS no God, its second, that Christianity is nothing but 
foolishness Calvin does not mean that this is the doc 
tnne which Rome professes, but only that the papacy be- 
haves as if it were so Having neither the true God nor 
true Christianity, it is in the Reformer’s sight without 
God and without faith He continues — ‘Suppose, then, 
that we have a council, the pope will be its president, the 
bishops and prelates will be judges m it ... They 
will come to it in the most deUberate manner to gainsay 
and to resist every thing which would infringe on their 

• ’Credo aihi, m e^asmodi achonibas opos est fortibaa amxais 
qai abos coa&rmeot. — Calr Opp u p 21C. 

f ‘Si essemns dimidio Chnsto contenb, liicilo transigeremns — 
Jbid p 217 

J Calv Opp v p C5l- Acts of Itatisbon. It is tbooght that Iho 
notes in which these rcraorla and otheis occnr axe ColTin s because 
they are found in his French edition of the Acts, and not in the Latin 
and Gcnnab editions. Internal cvidenco confirms this supposition, 
for his style and his mind aro in them. 
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axarice and ambition, and on that tyrannical BUj)remacy 
in the exercise of which thej’’ have no gi'eatcr enemy than 
Jesus Christ. When the council is held, it ’v^dll contrib- 
ute rather to destroy than to put things again into a 
right state.’ 

Contarini had recommended to the bishops vai’ious 
reforms; such as to be watchful over their dioceses lest 
the rehgion of the Protestants should propagate itself 
in them; and to establish schools in order that people 
might not send their children to those' of the Evangeli- 
cals. ‘He had indeed many other evils to deal with,’ 
said Calvin, ‘if he had a wish to give good medicine. 
The world is full of the worship of idols, in the shajDO of 
relics and images, to such an extent that there could 
hardly be more of it among the pagans. Every one makes 
gods for himself after his fancy (a sa paste), out of saints, 
male and female. The •virtue of Christ is as good as 
buried, and his honor virtually annihilated. The light of 
tiTith is almost extinct; hardly any sparks of it remain.’ * 

However decided Cal-vin was •with re.spect to the errors 
of Eome, he was, nevertheless, far fi’om being a naiTow- 
minded and passionate man; and he did not hesitate to 
acknowledge whatever good there was in his opponents. 
We have ah’eady seen that he looked upon the arch- 
bishops of Cologne, of Mentz, and of Treves as friends of 
liberty, of peace, and even of a reform. At Katisbon ho 
also bore favorable testimony to Charles V. ‘It is no. 
fault of the emperor,’ said he, ‘that some good begin- 
ning of agreement was not arrived at, without waiting 
for the pope, or the cardinals, or any of their follow- 
ing.’ •]■ His estimate of the electors was still more favor- 
able. ‘The electors,’ says he, ‘at least most of them, 
were of opirdon that in order to bring about a union of 
the churches, the articles which had been passed should 
be received; and this would have been a very good be- 
ginning of pro-vision for the Church. The world would 
* Calv. Oj)p. V. pp. 658, 659. f ^id. p. 663. 
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have leamt that it ought not to trust in its strength and 
its freo-vnll, and that it is through the free grace of our 
Lord that vre are enabled to act welL Tho nghteousness 
%\hioh ive receive as a free gift from Chnst would have 
been set forth, in order to overthrow our pernicious con- 
fidence in our own works It would have been better 
known that the Church cannot be separated from the 
word of God, The shameful and dishonest traffic m 
masses would have been suppressed, the tyranny of the 
ministers of the Church would have been restrained, and 
superstitions would have been corrected ' * These were, 
in fact, the great points conceded by the legate of Eome, 
Contanni, and Calvin, undoubtedly, was no stranger to 
that conquest 

He complained most of all of the pnnces of the second 
order, ‘who had for their captains,* he adds, ‘two dukes 
of Bavana, who were reported to be pensioners of the 
pope to maintain the relics of holy Mother Church in 
Germany, and thus to bring about the rum of the coun- 
try For to leave things as they arc, what is it but to 
abandon Germany as m desperate case ? They wont tho 
pope to be the physician, to put things m order J and thus 
they thrust the lamb mto the wolfs jaws that he may take 
care of it.’ Every thing was, in fact, referred to a gen- 
eral council * It seems like a dream,’ says Calvin, ‘ that 
the emperor and so many pnnces, ambassadors, and 
counsellors should have spent five whole months in con- 
sulting, considering, parleying, giving opmions, debating 
and resolving to do at last just nothing at all ’ 

Calvin, however, did not lose courage ‘At present, 
he adds, ‘seeing that this diet of Eatisbon has all ended 
in smoke, many persons ore disconcerted, fret themsebes 
and despair of the Gosjiel ever being received hj puhJic 
aulhonly But more good has resulted from this assem- 
bly than appears Tho servants of God have home faith- 
• Calv Opp V p C7I We are glatl to fico Calvin s moJerntJoa 
acknowledged b; Kompscbalt^ J L p. SH 
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ful testimony to tlie triitli, and there are always a few 
who are open to comnction. It is no shght matter that 
all the princes, nay, even some of the bishops, are con- 
riiiced in their hearts that the doctrine preached under 
the Pope must he amended. 

' But oiu’ chief consolation is that this is the cause of 
God aud that he will talco it in hand to bring it to a 
happy issue. Even though all the princes of the earth 
were to unite for the maintenance of our Gospel, stiU wo 
must not make that the foundation of oiu’ hope. So, 
liheYdse, whatever resistance we see to-day oflered by 
almost all the world to the progre.ss of the truth, wo 
must not doubt that oiu* Lord Avill come at last to break 
thi'ough all the undertakings of men aud malco a passage 
for his word. Let us hope boldly, then, more tlian wo 
can understand; he will still siu-pass our opinion and 
our hope.’ * 

Such was the faith that animated Luther and Calrin, 
and this was the cause of their triumph. 

As soon as Calvin saw that there was nothing more 
for him to do at Katisbon, he ardently desired to leave 
the town, and with much earnestness begged permission 
to depart. Bucer and Melanchthon stoutly oj)posed it; 
but they yielded at last. He' extorted his dischai'ge, he 
says, rather than obtained it. On the arrival of deputies 
from Austria and Hungary, to demand aid against the 
Turks, the emperor commanded the adjournment of the 
religious debates, for the purpose of considering the 
means of resisting Solyman, who had akeady entered 
Hungary. ‘I would not let slip the opportunity,’ says 
Calvin, ‘ and so I got off.’ f 

* Calv. 0pp. V. pp. 680-C84. 

t ‘ Occasionem praBterire nolui; sic elai^sus sum.’ — Calvin to Farel, 
July, 1541, — 0pp. xi. p. 252. 
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Calvin's retor’i to aE^EVA 

(Juur TO 8 kpt JS41 ) 

Having turned his back on the diet, Calvin thought of 
nothing but Geneva ‘The diet ended as I had pre- 
dicted,’ he had written, ‘the whole scheme of pacifica- 
tion went out in smoLe As soon as Bucer returns we 
shall betake ourselves with all speed to Geneva, or, m- 
deed, I shall set out alone without further delay ’ Bucer, 
in fact, was to accompany Calvin and to assist him with 
his counsel to see whether it would be right for bun to 
remain in that town But when he relumed to Stras- 
burg he was detained there and also detained his fnend 
‘I have regretted a thousand tunes,' 8a}s the latter, ‘that 
I did not set out for Basel immediately after my return 
from Ratisbon ’ * In that Swiss town he was to obtam 
more particular information about the state of affairs on 
the shores of the Leman, and especially about the suit 
between Berne and Geneva, concerning the ‘ Articulants 
a suit in which Basel had been appointed arbitrator At 
Strasburg it was thought that Colvm ought not to settle 
in that disturbed town so long as this cause of trouble 
contmued to exist 

If Calvin was evidently more decided than ho had hith- 
erto been, the cause was not only what was taking jfiaco 
inOermany,\)ut aisowbiAwns pasBmg nl 
put the mattei into legal sbapi^ to set in broad daylight 
the feehngs of respect for the reformer which now ani- 
mated the people, and thus to deprive Calvin of oaciy 
pretext for declmmg the call which was sent to him, the 
• Oalnn to Viret, Slrasturg, 25th Jnly and 13th August, 1511. 
Opp XL pp 250, 2C2. 
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general Council had been assembled on May 1, and ‘had 
revoked the edict of expulsion of the miuistcrs passed in 
1638, and declared that they esteemed them servants of 
God, so that for the futm’o Farel and Galvin, Sannicr 
and the others might go in and out at Geneva at their 
pleasure.’ ^ 

This measure of the peojdc of Geneva vras a largo one, 
but the Council did not stop there. Feai’ing, with good 
reason, that Strasburg voiild wish to keep to herself the 
great man whom Geneva had banished, they addi’essed 
two distinct letters to the ministers and the magistrates 
of Zurich and Basel, begging them to support their re- 
quest at Strasburg. The}’ wrote also to the Coiincil and 
the ministers of the latter town. As these letters are 
important and \erj little Icnown, it may bo proper to 
give some passages from them. 

‘Tou are not ignorant,’ said the Genevese sjmdics and 
senate in their letter to the pastors, ‘ that oiu* ministers 
have been unjustly driven fr'om our town, not in the reg- 
ular course of justice, but rather as the result of mueh 
injustice, tumult, and conspiracy ; and you know the 
troubles and horrible scandals in which we have been 
thereby plunged.f For an evil so dangerous there is no 
remedy but the presence of able, pi'udent, and God-fear- 
ing pastors, qualified to repaii* this disaster. We, there- 
fore, have recotuse to you who have given us abundant 
evidence of your tender solicitude for om’ Chm'ch, en- 
deavoring to persuade our magistrate to reinstate in the 
ministry om’ faithful ministers Farel, Calvin, and Cou- 
rault. This could not be effected at the time because of 
the harshness and obstinacy of the perpetrators of the 

* Chron. MS. de Eoset, book iv. cb. 18. Eogisters of tbe Council. 
Gautier. Eoget, Peuple de Geneve, i. p. 304. 

t ‘Non ignoratis in quos tumullus et horrida scandala ab eo quo pii 
ministri nostri, magna quidem injuria, iumultu et conspiratione potius 
quam judicii ordine, ab urbe nostra injuste profligati fuerunt.’ — Ar- 
chives of Geneva. Gautier, Hist. MS., p. 474. Calv. 0pp. si. p. 227. 
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disturbances, and thus a great multitude of just and 
pious men irere plunged in distress and tears.* But 
now our most morciful Patber baving visited us m liis 
goodness, we beg you to use your endeavors to restore 
to us our faithful pastors, who were rejected by men that 
were seeking the gratification of their own evil desires 
rather than the will of God‘f In such terms did the 
syndics and the Council of Geneva request the ministers 
of the towns to which they applied to aid them in recov- 
ering their pastors 

The letter of the syndics and the Council of Geneva to 
the Councils of Zurich and Basel was no less emphatic. 
They said to them ‘that although for twenty years their 
town had been kept m agitation by violent storms, it has 
known no tumults, no seditions, no dangers, to compare 
with those with which the anger of God has visited ns, 
since by the craft and contnvances of factions and sedi- 
tious men, I the faithful pastors, by whom their church 
had been founded and mamtamed, to the great edification 
and consolation of all, have been unjustly driven away by 
the blackest ingratitude — the benefits, assuredly no ordi- 
nary ones, which the Lord had conferred by their minis- 
tiy, being entirely forgotten ’ The Genevese added ‘that 
from the hour of that exile Geneva had known nothmg 
but troubles, enmities, strifes, contentions, breaking up of 
social bonds, seditions, factions and homicides § The aty 
would, consequently, have been almost wholly destroyed, 
if the Lord m his great compassion had not looked upon 
it with love and sent Viret to gather together the wretched 
flock, which was at that time reduced to such a pitch of 
* ‘Unde mgentein piommetproborataTiromm toibam adgemitnm 
ct laenmas adegernnt —Coir Opp xi p 227 
t ‘Per e03 rejecti qtu propnom seclabontiir concupiscenijaffl, 
potios qnam Dei rolantntern ’ — Ibul 

t ‘Posteaqnam factiosomm scdittosoramqne liominom arte et 
maclnaaiioiubtis.* — Oalr Opp xi p 223 

§ Kibil prretcr molestiaa inimicitias Iites conicntionc', diwla 
tiones, seditiones, foctionea «t homicidia.* — Coir Ojtp xi p 223. 
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confusion that it vras scarcely, if at all, possible to recog- 
nize in it any of the features of a chiu-ch : and that there 
was nothing Avhich the Genevese desired more ardently 
or "with more unanimity than to see their ministers re- 
stored to the former position in which God had placed 
them. And, therefore,’ they continued, ‘we inaj' you in 
the name of Christ, most honorable lords, to entreat the 
illustrious senators of Strasburg not only to give back to 
us om* brother Calrin, of whom wo have the most urgent 
need, and who is so eagerly looked for by our people, but 
further persuade him to come to Geneva as soon as pos- 
sible. Learned and pious pastors, such as he is, are most 
necessary for us, because Geneva is, as it were, the gate 
of France and Italy;* because daj' by day manj’^ people 
resort to it from these lands and from other neighboring 
countries; and because it will be a gi’eat consolation and 
edification to them to find in om* to^vn pastors competent 
to meet their wants.’ 

A letter of like character was sent to Strasbm*g. All 
the letters were subscribed, ‘ The S}Tidics and the Senate 
of the city of Geneva’ (Syndici et Senatiis Genevensis 
civitatis). 

Men’s minds were at that time in a state of great agita- 
tion. Hostile opinions were not expressed in mawkish 
phraseology; and the Coimcil, as it was bent on having 
Calvin at any cost, conveyed its meaning unmistakably. 
There might be, perhaps, some rudeness of expression; 
the writing was forcible rather than refined; but we cer- 
tainly possess in these letters the views of the Genevese 
magistrates and people, especially of the best among them, 
respecting Calvin, the authors of his banishment, and the 
condition of Geneva after his departure. The latitudina- 
rian and often unbelieving spirit of our days would fain 
reconstruct this history after the fashion of the nineteenth 
century; but in these documents we have assm’edly the 

* ‘Cum Me velut ostium GaUias, Italiaeque simus.’ — Calv. Opjp. xi. 

p. 122. 
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impress of the olden time The chief magistrates of the 
lejmblic could not possibly hare expressed themselves as 
they did if their statement of hicta could have been con- 
tradicted by the people, their contemporaries, as they 
have been several centuries afterwards The sjmdics 
who signed these letters were not upstarts raised to 
office by a party. They had long been in the Council, 
and all of them had previously been syndics, one in 1640, 
two of the others in 1537, and one of these two as early 
as 1534, and the fourth in 1535 * It is not to be doubted 
that the view taken at this epoch by the chiefe of the Gen- 
evese nation will be hkewise the view of impartial and 
enlightened men of eveiy age. It has been said that the 
faction which expelled Calvin does not deserve the grave 
reproaches which have been cast upon it by modem his- 
torians The syndics and councils of 1541 can hardly be 
placed m the ranks of modern historians 

These letters were everywhere well received. The pas- 
tors of Znnch wrote word to the Conned of Geneva that 
their Council, eager to give them pleasure, had vmtten to 
the Council and the mmisters of Strasburg, and likewise 
to Calvin at Eatisbon, begging the former to press Calvin, 
and requesting the latter to comply with the call from 
Geneva f 

This testimony, borne by the leading men m the State 
and in the Church at Zunch, Basel, and Strasburg, after 
they had received the letters of which we have just given 
some account, is a confirmation of their contents, and 
shows that the view set forth in them was the opmion of 
European Protestantism, ever ready to do homage to the 
greatest theologian, who was, at the same time, one of the 
greatest men and greatest writers of the age 

Calvin had already said more than once' that ho would 

• The syndics were — J A. Cortet, A- Bandi&re, remet-Desfoascs, 
and Domame d Arlod. — Calv (^p iL p. 152 Hoget, FevpJe fJt 
Gtniit, i p 320 

t Calr Opp XL pp. 181, 18(^ 231. 
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retui-n to Goncva, but be bad not yet fnl filled bis inten- 
tion. Even tbe powerful voice of Farcl bad not succeeded 
in getting bim to set out, but it bad called fortb a toueb- 
ing expression of bis biuuility. ‘ Certainly,’ said bo t o Fa- 
rel, ‘ tbe tlumders and lightnings wbicb tbou didst burl 
so wonderfully at nio have disturbed and terrified me. 
Tbou kuowest that I extremely dread ibis cidl, but I do 
not lly fi-om it. Wby then fall upon mo with so mucb 
violence as almost to abjm-e tby friendship? Thou tellest 
me tbat my last letter deprived thee of all hope. If it bo 
so, forgive, I pray thee, my imprudence. ]\fy pui’poso 
was simply to apologize for not going immediately. I 
bope tbat thou unit forgive me.’ * It is beautiful to see 
this great man, this strong character, bumbling himself 
■uith so mucb simplicity before Farel, as a child ivould do 
before a father. Doubtless, lilce Paul on the road to Da- 
mascus, bo bad at first kicked against the jnicks. But, 
‘oxen,’ says be, ‘gain nothing by so domg, exccjit tbe 
increase of them own suffering; and just in tbe same 
way when men fight and Icicle against Christ, they must 
— ^Avbether they udll or not — submit to bis command- 
ment.’ f 

T\Tien speaking to Farel of his struggles, Calrin bad 
from tbe first also indicated tbe source of bis strength 
and bis victory. ‘I should be at no loss for pretexts,’ be 
said, ‘which I might adi-oitly put forward, and which 
would easily seiwe for excuses before men. But I know 
tbat it is God with whom I have to do, and tbat artifices 
of tbat sort are not right in liis sight. TVouldst tbou 
know my very thought, it is this — Were I free to choose, 
I would do any thing in tbe world rather than what thou 
requb’est of me. But, when I remember tbat I am not 
in this matter my own master, I pkesent my heart as a 

* Calvin to Farel, March 1, 1541. ‘Sane me vehomentor contnr- 
barunt ac consternamnt tua fulgura. . . Ignosce quajso imprudentia) 
mesB. . . . Spero te veniam datnrmn.’ — 0pp. xi, p. 170. 

t Calvin, Henry, i. p. 395. Calvin on Acts, iv. 5. 
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SACRIFICE AKD OFFER IT UP TO THE LoRD * Having bound 
and chained my soul, I bring xi under the obedience of God' \ 

This IS Calvin Tlio 'words which we have underlined 
are essential as the explanation not only of the resolution 
which he took at this time, but also of his whole hfe 
They may be considered as his motto J 

Calvin set out from Strasburg at the end of August or 
beginning of September He went on lus way to Geneva, 
he says, ‘ with sadness, tears, great anxiety and distress 
of mind. My timidity offered me many reasons to excuse 
me from taking upon my shoulders so heavy a burden, 
and many excellent persona would have been pleased to 
see me qmt of this trouble But the sense of duty pre- 
vailed and led me to comply and return to the flock from 
which I had been snatched away, but m whose salvation 
I felt so deep a concern that I should have had no hesi 
tation in laymg down my hfe for it ’ § Bucer had been 
unable to accompany him, but ibe Strasburgers under- 
stood well what they were losing They had declared 
‘that they would always consider him ns one of their cit- 
izens,’ says one of his biographers ‘They also wished 
him to retain the income of a prebend, which they had 
assigned him as the salary of his professorship of theol- 
ogy, but as he was a man utterly free from the greed of 
worldly good, ho would not so much as keep the value of 
a denier * Further, the magistrates of this town gave 
him a letter for the Council of Geneva, m which they 
said that it was vath regret they let him go, ‘scemg that 
at Strasburg he could better promote the interests of 
the church universal, by his writings, his counsel, and 
other proceedings, according to the surpassing groccs 

• ‘Cor menm velnt siaetatiim Doiaino in sacnficiom offero — 
CalTin to Farel, Oct or Not 15-10 Opp il p 100 

t ‘ Awimnm Tinctum ct coDstnctom sabigo m obcdicntiam Dei 
Ibul 

t A seal of Cnlnn’s bears this motto and tbo emblem is a 
presenting a heart to heaTcn- § Trface da Psaumes, p ix. 
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•with which the Lord has endowed liim; and that they 
prayed the citizens of Geneva to be iinited and to give 
ear to him as a man earnestly devoted to the enlarge- 
ment of the Idngdom of Christ/ They added that ‘if 
they set the general need of the churches above their 
o-mi advantage and profit, they would send him bach forlli- 
xeith, in order that in Germany he might more eflectivcly 
servo the church unicersaL’ The Strasburg pastors, who 
had previously wn-itten to the Council, spoaldng of Calvin, 
said — ‘Chi'ist himself is despised and insulted when such 
ministers are rejected and unworthily treated. But to 
this horn' all is well -v^nth you, since you recognize Jesus 
Christ in this man, his illustrious instrument, who has 
never had any other thought than to devote himself to 
your salvation, even at the cost of bis own blood.’ They 
added, on the present occasion — ‘ He is at last coming to 
you, this instrument of God, this incomparable man, the 
like of whom this age can hardly name.’ 

Calvin baited at Basel, visited his friends, and ax^peai'ed 
before the Council, who commended him aflectionately to 
Geneva (September 4). Thence he passed on to Solemn; 
and in this to's^'n he heai’d tidings which greatly grieved 
him. He was told that troubles had arisen in the chmnh 
of Neuchatel. Farel had privately remonstrated, in terms 
earnest but charitable, "with a person of rank who was cairs- 
ing scandal in the chm’ch, and his remonstrance produc- 
ing no effect, he censmnd him irubhcly in his sermon, in 
conformity with the apostohe precept, i. Tim. v. 20 (July 
31). The kinsfolk of this person were much annojnd, 
and stining up the townsmen against the reformer got 
him deprived and banished. "'rtTren Calvin, who had such 
a warm affection for Farel, heard these things, he could 
not pm’sue his journey. Instead of going on to Berme, 
he hastened to Heuchatel to his friend. He was able to 
console him, but he could not get his condemnation with- 

* Bfeze-Colladon, Vie dc Calvin, p. 47. Calv. 0pp. xi. pp. 97, 267, 
271, 273. Eoget, Feuple de Qenive, p. 309. 

VOL. vn. 3 
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dravm * Only at a later pmod, Calwii, acting in concert 
■with other pastors, Tvrote from Geneva a letter which was 
carried by Tiret The latter having represented to the 
seignory of Neuchatel that when a minister is to be de- 
posed, it IS necessary to proceed fay form of trial, hkewiso 
spiritual, and not by way of sedition or tumult, and his 
representation being supported by Zurich, Strasburg, Ba- 
sel, and Berne, the Council of Neuchatel resolved to Leep 
its reformer "While at Neuchatel with Farel, on the 
evening of September 7, Galvin wrote to the Council of 
Geneva stating the cause of his delay He also remmded 
them in this note of the duty of governing their town 
well and hohly The next day he went to Berne, de- 
livered to the Council the letters which he had brought 
from Strasburg and from Basel, and then set out for 
Geneva 

Tor many days past preparations had been malang m 
the town for his reception ^On Blonday, August 26, 
thirty-six ^cus were voted by the Council to Eustace 
Vincent, equestnan herald, to go for Master Calvin, the 
preacher, at Strasbuig’ It was announced in the Coun- 
cil, August 29, that Master Calvin was to amve one of 
these days They talked of the lodgings which must bo 
assigned to him, and propositions rapidly succeeded each 
another At first they thought of the house which was 
occupied by the pastor Bernard, whom they would rc 
move to the house of la Chanlrcrie Then, September 4, 
there was further discussion 'La Chantrene, being op- 
posite to St Peter’s church, is most suitable/ they said, 
‘for the abode of Master Cnhiu, and some garden (c»r/i/) 
will be provided for him * On tho 9th it was announced 
in the Council that he was to am\o tho same evening 
Tho houses in question being, doubtless, in an unfit state, 
orders were given to Messieurs Jacques des ^irts and Jem 

• Itochat, V pp l&l 1C7 Calnn to tho lords of Genera, Leitrti 
fran^alses, j p 38. To tho lords of Neuchatel, ibtd. pp. 3CI-13 
CttJr Opp n pp 27J-253 Registers of tho Council for tho day 
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Chaiitemps to make reac\y for idm the house of the Sieiir 
de Freueville, situated in the Rue des Chanoiucs, between 
the house of Bonivard, on the west, and that of the Abbe 
de Bonmont, on the east. But after all it was in another 
house, the foxu'th projDosed, that he was to be received.* 

It does not appear that Cahun had himself announced 
to the Council the day of his ariival; nor are we ac- 
quainted with anj^ document which in a clear and posi- 
tive manner indicates this date, worthy of remark though 
it be. All that we know is that on the 13th ho was there, 
and appeared before the Council. Instead of the 9th ho 
may have arrived on the 10th, the 11th, or even the 12th. 
"We may suppose that Cahdn wished the Genevese not to 
know the day of his arrival, fearing lest they should give 
him a rather noisy reception. I have no inleniion of show- 
ing myself and making a noise in the luorld, he said on an- 
other occasion.f However this might be, if the anlval 
of the reformer were unostentatious like himself, it filled 
many hearts with gi-eat joy. This is attested by the con- 
temporaiy biographies. Congratulations were uttered, 
and this among the whole body of the people, but above 
all in the Council, on this singular favor of God towards 
Geneva, a favor so great and so tardily aclcnowledged.J 
‘ He was received,’ says the French biogi’aphy, ‘ with such 
singidar affection, by this poor people, who acknowledged 
their fault, and were famishing to hear their faithful pas- 
tor, that they were not satisfied till he was settled there 
for good.’§ Such is the testimony of contemporaries, 
friends of Calvin. Will history add any thing to it? 
Did Cahdn traverse in triumph the districts over which 

* Eegisters of tlie Council, AuguBfc 29 and September 9. De la 
liaison de Calvin, by Tb. Heyer. Memoires d’ Archeologie, ix. pp. 
394, 403. 

t'Pre/ace des Psaumes, p. 8, 

t ‘ Summa cum universi populi ac senatus imprimis singulare Dei 
erga se beneficium serio tunc agnoscentis congratulalione .’ — ^Beza, 
Vita Calvini, p. 7. 

§ B&ze-CoUadon, Vie de Calvin, p. 47. 
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three years before he had itandered as a nmerable fugitive ? 
Did he mahe his solemn entry mto Geneva, in the midst 
of the vproarioiis ^oy of ihe population^ Did he address 
the assemhled masses^* So far as we know, there is no 
document that spealvs of such things Nothing would be 
more contrary to Calvin’s disposition If he could have 
foreseen that a ceremonious reception was preparing for 
him, he would rather have crossed the lake, and made 
his entry into Geneva by way of Savoy 

It appears that the house of the Sieur de FreneviUe, 
who had quitted Geneva, could not be made ready the 
same day The reformer was, therefore, received in the 
house of Aime de Gingins, abbot of Bonmont, who, al- 
though he had been elected bishop by the chapter, in 
1622, had not been accepted by the Pope, but in the ab- 
sence of the bishop, was discharging almost all bis func- 
tions. This house had been the scene of one of the most 
sinking passages of the Reformation, the appearance of 
Torel before Messeigneurs the abbot and the Genevese 
clergy, in 1632 Of smaller size than that which now oc- 
cupies its site, it bad a garden, from which, os well as 
from the house itself, were seen stretching far away to 
ihe north east the lake, its shores, the Jura, aud nch 
tracts of country Calvin was ahve to the enjoyment of 
this smiling landscape, these beautiful waters, these stem 
mountains That straight Ime of the Jura, pure and se- 
vere, IS it not a type of his work ? When, a little wlulo 
after, he was looking for a house for Jacques de Bour- 
gogne, Seigneur of Falais, who desired to settle near hun, 
ho mentioned to him a dwelling situated doubtless near 
bis own, from which ho would have, ho said, ‘ as fine a 

• * So dnrchzog cr jetzt im TVtumph Er hielt unffr dem Ju.M der 
BeixUkerunyeeiacnfelnliehrn EtitmjmOenf ricMeUandttwrsam- 
mtUe iitvge IPort#,’ Ac. — Kampschnltc, J Cbhin i p 3S1 Theso 
fligliLi of imagiDAtiozi are ostonishuig u a writer like Kompscbnlto 
SL Roget, with reference to a passage of llenrj, rejects as wo <lo the 
idea of outward demonstrations. — Peupfe Je Oeniie, i. p 312. 
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vie'w as you could "wisli for in tlie summer.’ In 'ivinter 
tlie nor til -wind made this exposed situation less pleasant, 
but the view "was still very fine, and the storms which 
raged on the lake -would doubtless sometimes apiiear in 
Calvin’s eyes to be in harmony -with those -which agitated 
the city. Subsequently, perhaps in 1543 or 1647, cer- 
tainly before 1549, Cahdn quitted this house for the ad- 
joining one, that of M. de Frene\ulle, Avhich the State had 
just bought; and in this he continued to reside, so far as 
appears, to the end of his life.* Cue of the chief jileas- 
ures of Calvin on his arrival -was that of meeting Yii*et 
again. 

The reformer came back to Geneva an altered man. 
Three years, four months, and twenty days had elapsed 
since his departure; and his sojourn in Germany had ex- 
ercised a marked influence on him. Strasburg had given 
him what Geneva could not offer. He had in him by 
nature the stuff of which great men are made. But dur- 
ing these three yeai's his ideas had been -nddened, and his 
character had been completed. He had entered into a 
■wider sphere. Intellectual life at Geneva was almost ex- 
clusively Genevese; at vStrasburg it was Germanic, and, 
at least in the case of a few, European. It was imjior- 
tant that the reformer of the Latin race should be thor- 
oughly acquainted with the reformers of the Germanic 
race, and that there should be between them some spir- 
itual fellowship. Even if there must be independence 
with respect to their work, there ought at the same time 
to be unity. There was no to^vn in Europe better fitted 
than Strasburg to furnish a thorough knowledge of the 
reformation of Luther and of that of Zwiughus. The 
doctors of this city, it is well known, held constant inter- 

* Heyer, 3fem. d' Archeologie, is. pp. 396-398, 405, 406. The house 
of the abhd de Bonmont, in which Calvin first lived, is that in the 
Eue des Chanoines, which, as rebuilt in 1708 by the syndie Buisson, 
now bears the number 13, and belongs to M. Adrien Naville, president 
several times of the Soci(jt4 Evangdlique and the Evangelical Alliance. 
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course \ntli "Wittenberg and Zurich, and endeavored to 
bring about a union between them Calvin, in this town, 
ran no nsk of getting Germanized His was one of those 
powerful natures which do not lose their native impress. 
Moreover, French refugees were numerous there, and 
amongst these he found lus first sphere of labor All 
the faculties of the Genevese reformer had gained some- 
thing by this contact with Germany His general infor- 
mation had been enlarged, his knowledge had become 
deeper and richer, his soul had attained more serenity, 
his heart was more kmdly and tender, his will at once 
more regulated, stronger, and more steadfast He knew 
that the future had battles in store for him, they would 
find him more gentle, more apt for endurance, but at the 
same time resolved to remain immovable on the rock of 
the Word, and to conquer by the truth. Strong by na- 
ture, he was now more completely invested with that 
divine panoply of which St Panl speaks * He was fitted 
not only to feed a httle fiock, but to form a now society, 
to organize and to govern a great church He was re- 
turning to Geneva simple and humble as before, and 
nevertheless a superior man 

Calvin having arrived from Strasburg on September 
13, went to the Town Hall, and was received by the 
syndics and GoudciL Some hearts had, no doubt, been 
beatmg high m anticipation of this mtemow, and tbo 
reformer himself did not set out to it without emotion 
T\Tien he came to Geneva, in 1534, he was twenty seven 
years of age, rather young for a reformer He was now 
thirty two, the ago of our Saviour at the time of his min- 
istry He could already speak with authority, novertlio- 
Icss, it might bo saul of him ns of St Paul— Ais Modify 
prrwnce ts wal Ho was of middle stature, pale, with a 
dark complexion, a keen and piercing oje, betokening, 
says Beza, a penetrating mind His dress was very sim- 
ple, and at the same time perfectly neat There was 
• Tyy «avoTt\iav tov Qtov Ephea. tL 11 
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something noble in. his whole appearance. His culti- 
vated and elevated spirit was at once recognizable; and 
although his health was already feeble, he was about to 
devote himself to labors which a man of gi’eat strength 
might have shrunk from undertaking. Amiable in social 
intercoiu'se, he had won all hearts hi Germany; he was 
now to win mauj'’ at Geneva.* 

On presenting himself before the CouncD, Calvin de- 
livered to the syndics the letters from the senators and 
pastors of Strasburg and Basel. He then modestly a^iol- 
ogized for the long delay which he had made. He had 
intended to vindicate liis own conduct and that of his 
colleagues who were banjshed •unth him thi'ee years and 
a half before; but the very warm reception given him 
in the town, and by the magistrates, showed him that 
Geneva had quite got over the prejudices of that period. 
A vindication would have involved recalling to mind pain- 
ful facts and ungracious sentiments; and this was not the 
business which he had to do at this moment. His Chris- 
tian heart, his inteUigeut mind, joined to counsel him 
otherwise — to forget. He therefore did not vindicate him- 
self either before the Senate or before the people. 

He felt the need of going forward and not backward. 
‘We must not take our eyes from the brow and fix them 
in the back,’ he said one day. ‘I go straight to the 
mark.’ ‘As for myself,’ said he at this memorable sit- 
ting of September 13, ‘ I offer myself to be a servant of 
Geneva forever.’ He meant really and truly to serve, but 
in the truest and most beautiful sense of the word. To 
Farel he wrote (September 16) — ‘Immediately after offer- 
ing my services to the Senate, I declared that no church 
could subsist except by establishing a well-constituted 
government, such as the Word of God prescribes, and 
such as was adopted in the early church,’ f He next 

* Beza, Vita Calvini, ad finem. 

t ‘Non posse consistere ecclesiam, nisi certum regimen consfcitue- 
retur,’ &c. Calvin to Farel, September 16, 1511. 0pp. xi. p. 281. 
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touclied delic'itely on some points in order to mate it 
dear to the Council ■wiiat he desired. ‘However,’ he 
contmued, ‘ this question is loo extensive for discussion 
on this occasion I request you to nommate some of 
your body to confer with us upon th is subject ’ The 
Council named for that purpose four members of the 
Little Council, the former syndic, Claude Pertemps, the 
former secretary, Claude Boset, Ami Pemn, and Jean 
Lambert, and two members of the Great Council, Jean 
Goulaz and Ami Porral, both ex syndics * These six 
laymen, in co operation with Calvin and Viret, were to 
draw np articles of a constitution for the church The 
other three pastors appeared wilhng to go with their two 
colleagues AVe do not see, however, that the Council 
offered to its conqxieror its homage with almost groulhng 
submissivenes^ f There was agreement, there was respect 
on the part of the Council, but there was no humiliation, 
and wo cannot admit that Colvin considered his right of 
lordship over Geneva as an article of faith which God him- 
self had proclaimed.! At this sitting ho called himself 
servant, and not lord, and the only reservation which 
has to bo made is that ho would always consider himself 
before all a servant of God The Council afterwards re- 
solved to return thanhs to Strasburg for havmg sent Cal- 
vm, and at the samo time to request thot he might bo 
allowed to settle permanently at Geneva Calvin himself 
no longer hesitated, and this appeared in tho courage 
with which he set about tho organization of the church. 
Geneva and Calvin were henceforth mseparablo, ns much 
BO as tho city and the nver which flows by and waters it 

Tho council lihewiso adopted certain resolutions ro- 

• Goaloz eaccecilcd liy Calard. — Colrm to Farcl, Sep. 1C, IMl 

Opp XI p 281 

t ‘lilt fv?t knccLcnler UatervUrfigVcit eich so tlcfvorilini 
crcicdngtc ' — Kompscbalte J i. p 3SC. 

i ‘Sem Ilcrreclicrrcelit Uber Genf cii von Golt sclbsl crtlXricr 
Qbabenssatz .* — Ilid 
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specting tlie person and tlie family of tlie reformer. It 
gave orders (September 16) to send for bis wife and bis 
bouseboldj and for tbis purpose bought three liorses and 
a car. Next, bis salary was fixed, and ‘ considering,’ said 
the Council (October 4), ‘that Calvin is a man of great 
learning, a friend to the restoration of Christian churches, 
and is at great expense in entertaining visitors, it is re- 
solved that he shall receive an annual salary of five 
hundred florins, twelve measures of wheat, and two bos- 
sots of wine.’ * On the same day it was ordered that 
some cloth should be bought, with furs, to make him a 
gown.f 

And now the work must be begun. Calvin saw the 
difficulties of the task. He did not put his trust in him- 
self; he hoped above all for the help of God; but he de- 
sired also the co-operation of his brethren. Three days 
after his appearance before the Council he wrote to Farel: 
‘I am settled here as you wished. The Lord grant that 
it may turn out well ! For the present I must keep Viret. 
I will not on any account permit him to be taken from me.’ 
He wished also to have Farel with him. He thought that 
the presence of these two as his ‘Colleagues was essential 
to success, and he spared no effort to secure them. J ‘ Aid 
me here,’ he said to Farel, ‘you and all the brethren with 
all your might, unless you mean to have me tortured for 
nothing.’ But, whatever distrust he felt of himself, he 
had no doubt of the victory. ‘ When we have to contend 
against Satan,’ he continues, ‘and when we join battle 
under the banner of Christ, he who has invested us with 

* The Genevese florin was rather more than haW a tfanc in value. 
The salary of the reformer was therefore about 250 francs. But taking 
into account the higher value of money at that period, it may be reck- 
oned that this sum would be equivalent at the present time to about 
4,000 flancs (160L). This is the estimate of M. Franklin, of the 
Mazarin Library, and we think it is accurate. 

t Registers of the day. Gautier, Hist. MS., 481. 

t ‘ Totus in eo erat ut et Yiretum . . et Farellum collegas perpetuos 
haberet.’ — ^Beza, Vita (Mvini, p. 9. 
voi,. vu — 3* 
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OUT armor and impelled us to the fight will give us the 
Tictory ' * 

But although he attributed the Tictory to God he knew 
that he himself must fight This observation apphes to 
his whole hfe Of all men in the world Calvm is the one 
who most worked, wrote, acted, and prayed for the cause 
which he had embraced The co existence of the sover- 
eignty of God and the freedom of man is assuredly a 
mystery, but Calvm never supposed that because God 
did aU he personally had nothing to do He points out 
clearly the twofold action, that of God and that of man 
*God,’ said he, ‘after freely bestowing his grace on us, 
forthwith demands of us a reciprocal acknowledgment 
"When he said to Abraham, “I am thy God/' it was an 
offer of his free goodness, but he adds at the same time 
vihathe required of him “Walk before me, and be thou 
perfect ’* This condition is tacitly annexed to all the 
promises they are to be to us as spurs, inciting us to 
promote tbe glory of God ’ And elsewhere ho says ‘This 
doctnne ought to create neio ttgor in all your members, so 
that you may be fit and alert, wifii might and mam, to 
follow the call of God ' f Never, perhaps, did Calvm ex- 
hibit his great capacity for action more remarkably than 
at the epoch of which wo ore treatmg It is certomly a 
mistake to assert that * Calvin regarded himself, by virtue 
of the Divine decree, as bttlo more than on instrument m 
the hand of God, without any personal co-operation 'J 
'^^^lnt I could Calvun, who far more than Pascal was the 
conqueror of the Jesuits, havo said as they did Sicut 
hacuhis in manu! This Calvm is tbe man of Roman or 
infidel tradition, but not the man as he appears in history 

* Calvm to Farel Genevo, Scptcmbec 1C 1511 Opp xi p 291 
Calvm speaka thus vntb reference to Ford s deapondency 

I Comment on IL Cor til 1, Gen. xtil 1 

t ‘Calvm fllblte eich fast nor nocli ols Wcrkzcag in dcr Ilanl 
Gottes ohne jcdcs peraUnlielio Zatbtm. — Kami>scbalto, J 
Oiliin L 30C. 
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After requmiig Hint evangelical order should ho es- 
tablished in the church, Cahdu’s fii-st act -was to call the 
people to humiliation and prayer. The evils U’hich then 
desolated Christendom were atllictiiig to him. The pes- 
tilence, after striking the reformer in his affections at 
Strasbiu'g, was raging craclly in many countries, and 
was threatening Geneva. In addition to this, Solyman 
was overrunning Hungaiy. But in this act of humilia- 
tion Calvin had another object in A-iew. A new life must 
begin for Geneva, and how was it to be prepared except 
by repentance and prayer? .There was need of a change 
of inchnatiou, and this could only be effected by the voice 
of conscience making itself heai’d, and opjmsing AAnth its 
authority the moral evil existing in each indiAudual. Tlien 
a real sense of the need of redemption woiild awaken in 
men’s hearts, and they would lay hold of the Gospel which 
the Eeformation brought them. Gsdvin, therefore, set 
forth in the council: ‘That the Cliristian churches are 
grievously troubled, both by the plague and by the xmr- 
secution of the Turks; that we are bound to pray for each 
other; that it would be well to return to God with hum- 
ble supplications for the increase and the honor of his 
holy Gospel’ Consequently, ‘in the same month of Octo- 
ber, one day in the week was appointed for solemn praj'er 
in the chm’ch for all the necessities of men, and for tmm- 
ing awaj the wi-ath of God.’* Wednesday Avas the day 
definitely fixed, ‘\^^aen the day came, therefore, all shops 
were closed, the great bell called the people together, the 
churches were crowded, the ministers implored the mercy 
of the Lord, and Calvin’s discom'se was gi-ave, and full 
not only of force but of charity. ‘With the truth,’ he 
said, ‘we must join love, to the end that all may be bene- 
fited, and be at peace with one another.’ f 

* Eoset, Cbron. MS., book iv. ebap. 63. Eegistors of October 2G, 
1541. 

t Calvin on Epbes., iv. 15. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

THE ECCLESIASTICAL OBDINA1.CES. 

(SEPTFMTtrn ISU ) 

As soon as Calvin arrived at Geneva his active exertions 
weie called for in several directions But his great busi- 
ness ^as the composition of the Ordinances, and taking 
part m the dehberations of the commission appomted for 
the purpose by the Council ‘Calvin/ says one of his 
biographers, * drew up a scheme of church order and dis- 
cipline ’ Although he was in reahty its author, it is 
nevertheless probable that others, and particularly Vxrot, 
had a band in it Many difficulties, many different opm 
ions must have appeared m the course of the discussions, 
but Calvin was determined to show much forbearance and 
consideration for his colleagues. ‘I will endeavor,’ ho 
said, ‘to maintam a good understanding and harmony 
with oil with whom I have to act, and brotherly kindness, 
too, if they will allow mo, combining with it ns much 
fidelity and diligence as I possibly can So far as it de- 
pends on mo, I will give no ground of offence to any 
one ’* Such iias the spirit in which Calvin entered on 
the work. In the same stram he wrote to Buccr, ‘If in 
any way I do not answer to your expectation, you know 
that I am m your power and subject to your autbonty 
Admonish mo, chastise mo, exercise towards mo all the 
authority of a father over Ins son ’f It appears, how- 
ever, that Calvin encountered no opposition on tlio part 
of tbo members of tbo commLsaion The six laymen who 
had been associitod mth him were more or less in the 
number of his adherents. Objections m cro to come from 

• CalnntoBaccr October 15 1511 Opp xi p 290 
t Calna to Buccr OcL 15 IMl — Opp u p 299 
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other quarters. After about fourteen days, says Calvin, 
our task was finished, and the plan was presented by the 
commissioners to the Little Council.* It had been de- 
termined (September 16) that the articles should be sub- 
mitted to examination by the Little Council, the Council 
of the Two Hundred, and the General Council. On Sep- 
tember 28 the Council began to apply itself to the docu- 
ment laid before it. If the commission began its work 
the day after it had been instituted, the fourteen days of 
which Calvin speaks extend to September 28. It appears 
that the syndics, informed beforehand of the presentation 
of the project, had caused the members of the Council to 
be called together for that day, in order to consult about 
the ‘Ordinances concerning rehgion.’ But the Council 
was not complete. ‘ Many of the lords councillors had 
not obeyed the summons to appear.’ Are we to suppose 
that they would have preferred not to meddle with this 
business ? This was, probably, the reason in some cases, 
but there may have been other reasons. Whatever the 
fact may be, it was resolved that the absentees ‘ should 
be again summoned for the next day,’ and that remon- 
strances should be addressed to those who had not ap- 
peared.’ f 

On the 29th of September, then, the Council began to 
read the articles of the ‘ Ordinances on Church Govern- 
ment,’ and they continued their work on the following 
days. Many of them were accepted, others were rejected. 
This task of examination in the Council was rather a long 
one. ‘We have not yet received any answer,’ wrote Cal- 
vin to Bucer, on October 15, seventeen days after the 
document had been presented. Some people were much 
astonished at these prohx discussions; but Calvin said, 

* In a letter to some anonymous correspondent Calvin speaks of 
about twenty days. ‘Intra viginti dies formulam composuimus.’ 
This passage cannot invalidate the other account, and is not far 
from agreeing with it. 

t Eegisters of September 28. 
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‘I am not greatly disqmeled by the delay ’ He thought 
it natural that some of the councillors should object to 
his propositions ‘ Mean-while,' said he, ‘ -we are confident 
that what we ask "Will be granted ' N'evertheless, anxious 
that the members of the Council should ohtam informa 
tiou from others rather than from himself on the points 
•which seemed to make them hesitate, the reformei sug 
gested a plan which appeared to him advisable, namely, 
that the Council should previously enter into commimi- 
cation on this subject with the churches of German Switz 
erland, and should not come to any decision without as- 
certaining their opinion Ho was sure of their support 
‘ "We earnestly desire that ihia ahonld he done/ he added.* 
At length the Council communicated its remarks. The 
commission, and in this Oalnn was predommant, did not 
yield on any essential article It did make, however, some 
concessions, for example, as to the frequency of the Loifi s 
Supper Calnn had asked that it should be celebrated 
ODce a month It is known that he personally would 
hare hked a still more frequent celebration The Coun- 
cil insisted on its continuing to be observed only four 
times a year, and Calvin yielded He altered and soft 
ened some expressions He thought this course legiti- 
mate by reason of the weakness of the time On the 25th 
of October, the preachers, probably Calvin and Virct, 
brought to the Council the amended Articles, and at tlie 
same time addressed to them ‘becoming admonitions 
praying them to settle and pass them ’ The matter was 
adjourned to the next day, and the ordinary Council was 
convoked for that day undci the penalty stated in the 
oath of a councillor (wus la •peme da aerment) On Octo- 
ber 27, they -vs ere still busied with the Orthuanccs, and 
this ecclesiastical constitution was finally established ‘ os 
it was contained in writing m the articles.’ On Novem 
her 0, the scheme was presented by the ordinary Coun- 
ol to the Council of the Two Hundred, and the latter 
• Cttlrm to Bacer, October 15 15U BcgjsUrs of September W 
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ndopiccl it nftor inalcing one or hvo unimporfmit nincnd- 
uicnts. On November 20, it was read to the General 
Conncil, in wbicb it passed *bv a very largo majority.’ 
Consent, however, was not so unanimons as to sliow that 
tlicre were no longer any opponents of these ordinances. 
According to Theodore Beza, there wore some among the 
people and also among the leading citizens, who, while 
they had indeed renounced the Pope, had only in out- 
ward ai>pearance attached themselves to Jesus Christ,. 
There were, likewise, some ministers who did not ven- 
ture opeul}' to reject the ordinancc.s, but who were se- 
cretly opijosed to them. Calvin, by lierscvorauco and 
moderation, overcame these difliculties. Ho showed that 
not only the doctrine but also the administration of the 
church ought to bo in coufonnity with the holy Scrip- 
tures. He supported his view by the opinion of the most 
learned men of the ago — of Qilcolampadiu.s, Zwinglius, 
Zwiclcms, j\Iclanchthon, Bucer, Capito, and I^Iyconius, 
whose wi'iciugs he quoted; but, in a conciliatory spirit, 
he added that churches which wore not so advanced must 
not be condemned as if they wore not Christian. The 
articles, after the insertion of some trifling amendments 
and additions, were definitively accej^ted (January 2, 
1542) by the Three Councils.^' 

'V\Tiat, then, were the spirit, the aim, and the constitu- 
tion of the church demanded by Calvin ? 

The Kingdom of God is the essence of the church. Je- 
sus Chiist came to establish it by communicating to fallen 
men a divine life. The Beformers had this in mind when, 
in January, 1537, they had presented to the Council the 
first articles concerning the organization of the church, 
‘because it had pleased the Lord the better to establish 
his kingdom here.’ But this kingdom can be established 

* Registers, October 25 and 27; November 9 and 20, 15dl; and 
January 2, 1542. Reset, Cbron. MS. book iv. cb. 50. Beza, Vita 
Galvini, p. 8. Gautier, book vi. p. 485. Calv. 0pp. x. .p. 15; xi. p. 
379. 
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only by means of Ihc church or Ihc assembly of bebevers. 
It IS, therefore, important that this church should bo 
organized in conformity \nth holy Scripture; and this is 
Calvin's practical point of view in the now Ordmances 
They begin with the following words: 

'In the name of God Almighty: 

‘ We, Syndics, Little and Great Councils, with our peo- 
ple assembled at the sound of the trumpet and of tho 
great bell, according to our ancient customs, 

‘Having considered that it is a matter worthy above 
all others of recommendation that tho doctrine of tho 
holy Gospel of our Lord should bo indeed preserved in 
its puntj , that tho Christian church should be dulj mam- 
tamed, that tho joung should for tho future bo faithfully 
instructed, and that tho hospital should he kept in good 
condition for tho support of the poor, it has seemed good 
to us that tho spintuol government, os our Lord xn'^tiitUes 
xt hy his IPord, should bo reduced into proper form to bo 
kept among us, and thus wo havo ordamed and cstab- 
hshed for observance m our own town and territory tho 
ecclesiastical policy set forth below, that xt w fal'en 

from the Gospel of Jesus Chnst ’ * 

Thus Calvin wished to establish tho church of Genova 
after tho model of tho primitive church Moro than that, 
it was in tho tcoi d itself, m the Qospcl of Jesns tJhnsl, that 
ho would seek its nature, its rules, and its choracton 
Hero IS no question of tradition, not oven of tho most 
ancient This is tho charactcnstic feature of tho church 
as Calvm wished to establish it 
In p'lgan nntiqiuty legislators had made it their fore- 
most aim to tram their peoples for war by exorcises 
adapted to develop their strength and their doxtenty 
htoscs, at tho some tirao that ho sot forth a liwng God, 

• OiUt Opp X 1S~30 Sclicmo of cccleswalical ordinances. TiiU 
introdnction (p 1C) is foaml at tho head of tho ordinances in tbo 
Pegistent of tho Ycncrahlo Company of I’osiors, to which tbey were 
ofUcially commnmc&tcd. 
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tlie Crcatoi*, and his holy ■will, had been obliged, in order 
to keep the people from evil, and to represent in lignres 
things to come, to bind them np in a network of numer- 
ous ceremonies. The Popes of modern Pome, putting at 
the head of their sj'stem their owm infallible and abso- 
lute sovereignty, checked the development of the peoxdes; 
while by their indulgences and their absolutions, they 
loosened the bonds of duty, and struck a blow at morals. 
Calvin, who knew that sin is the r^iin of valiojis, desired 
for Geneva the conditions which are essential to the real 
prosperity of a peoi^lc, namely, that it should bo good, 
Xnu-e, and soimd in body and in mind. His imrx)Oso was 
larger still. He wished to make of the city which re- 
ceived him that which it in fact became — a fortress, ca- 
Xmble not only of oflering resistance to Pome, but, in 
addition, of winning the victory over her, and of substi- 
tuting for her superstitions and her desi^otism truth and 
freedom. Nothing less than the salvation of modem 
Chi-istendom was to bo the result of his eflbrts. In 
order to malce of Genova a Viilafronca, as at a later 
Xicriod it was sometimes named, it was not enough that 
he should deliver discomses, as had fr’oquently been de- 
manded of himjv it was necessary to watch over this seed 
of the "Word when cast into men’s hearts to the end that 
it might flourish there. The ruin of Pome had been her 
separation of morals from faith. Had not the world seen 
a Pope, John XXIII., when charged 'with all the mortal 
sins, inflnite in number, and Plvewiso abominable,’ * make 
answer 'that he had indeed, as a man, committed some 
of these sins, but that it was not jjossible to condemn a 
Pope except for heresy ’ ? Immorality had found its way 
not only into the abodes of the laity, but into convents, 
. presbyteries, bishoju-ics, and the palace of the Pope. And 
thenceforward the Papacy was ruined. Calvin longed for 
Christianity in its integrity, for its faith and its works. It 

* Memoir sent to tlie Council of Constance. See also Fid Miran- 
dulcE ad Leonem P. M. de F^ormandis Moribus, 
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IS not enoUjjli that a stream of water be near a meadow 
It may pass beside it, and leave it dry There must bo 
conduits and canals by which the water may pass, spread 
over, and fertilize the lands Calvin thought that he was 
bound to do something of this sort for the establishment 
of the church which he had at heart 

The earnestness with which he insisted on tho neces 
sity of a truly Christian life is, perhaps, tho distinguish 
ing characteristic of Calvm among all the Reformers 
‘There ought to be perceptible m our hfe/ said he, a 
‘ melody and harmony between the justice of God and our 
oivTi condition, and the image of Chn‘<t ought to appear tn 
our obedience If God adopt us for his children, it is to 
this hfe ’ * In the Ordinances ho did not stop to demon 
strato this doctrine, it was not the place to do so He 
kept to tho practical sida ‘With regard to what be- 
longs to tho Chnstian hfe,’ said he, ‘ the faults which are 
in it must be corrected ’ And, contrary to tho common 
opinion, ho adds with regard to tho remonstrances to bo 
made, ‘Nevertheless, let all this be corned out loilh such 
mod^atian, that there may be no seventy to burden any ono, 
and also let correction be only mild (mediocre), to bnng 
back smners to our Lord ’ 

Calvin especially sets himself to estabhsh what tho min 
istry in tho church ought to be, and in doing this ho 
shows not only what tho ministers, but also wbat the 
members of the Church ought to be for St Paul eajs 
to the faithful, lie ye imitators of me, as I also am of Chri-'t 
‘There aio,’ says Calvin, ‘four orders of offices whicli our 
iKird has instituted for tho govomment of his Cburch 
Pirstlj, pastors, next, teadicrs, after them, elders, ntnl, 
fourtlilj, deacons ’f Ho names pastors before tcaclierv, 
faith first, according to tho Senptures, and iiftcnvaids 
Lnontedg 

Speaking first of pastor^ Calvin insists on t1 e impor 

• Instil ition de la religion Chr/tlmne, book in cb C. 

I CaWlQ OQ Jolin xr i B 
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tance of doclriiiej or of faitb in Clirisf, since so long as 
Avo have not this, ‘ avo arc,’ said ho, ‘ only dry and nsclcss 
•sYood; but all those who have a living root in Christ arc, 
on the contrary, fruitful vines.’ ‘The lirst thing,’ say the 
Ordinance.^, ‘is touching doch'inc. It will bo right for the 
ministers to declare that the}' hold the doctrine approved 
in the church; and it will be necessary to hear them treat 
particularly the doctrine of the Lord.' But he tabes great 
pains to show that he means a living doctrine, and not a 
dry, scholastic dogma. ‘It must bo such ns the minister 
may communicate to the peoi^le to edification.’ f And, 
as he elsewhere say.s, ‘ since there is no tnith if it is not 
shown by its fniits,’ he desires that the minister should 
teach by his life, ‘being a man of good moral character, 
and always conducting himself blamelessly.’ J On this 
point he insists. He knows that morals are the science 
of man; and, nevertheless, as was said at a later pei-iod, 
that ‘ in the times we live in, the corruption of morals is 
in the convents, and in the devotional books of monks 
and nuns. . .’ § He enlarges, therefore, on this topic, 

and gives a long catalogue of vices which are altogether 
intolerable in a minister, the model of the flock. ‘ Mani- 
fest blasphemy,’ he said, ‘and all kinds of bribery, false- 
hood, ]perjui-y, immodesty, theft.s, drunkenness, fighting, 
usm’y, scandalous games, any crime entailing civil dis- 
grace, and many other sins besides.’ Any minister who 
commits these crimes ought to be deposed from his office, 
BO that a lesson may thus be given to all Chi’istians. He 
admits, however, that there are 'sdees the correction of 
which ought to be attempted by brotherly admonition, 
such as ‘ a manner of dealing with Scripture which is un- 
usual, and gives rise to scandal; cui’iosity, which prompts 
idle questioning; negligence in studying the holj' books. 
Buffoonery {scurrilitd), lying, evil-speaking (detraction), 
licentious words, injurious words, rashness, cunning tricks 

* Ordonnances ecclesiatiques. — Calv. 0pp. x. p. 17. 

t Ibid. f Ibid. § Pascal 
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(TTjaitmises cauteles), avance and excessive niggardliness, 
unbridled anger, quarrelling, &c.’ * Calvin lias been fre- 
quently censured for his severe morality, but a celebrated 
Trench moralist, a member of the Academy, La Bniyere 
— said, ‘ An easy and slack morality falls to the ground 
■with him Avho preaches iL* Calvm thought the same 
But he knew that rules and prohibitions would not suf- 
fice He was acquainted with that saying of the wise man 
of Israel, ‘ Tram up a child m the way he should go, and 
when he is old he will not depart from it ’ f Thus say 
the Ordinances — ‘ At noon on Sundays let there be a cat- 
echizing, that 18 to say, mstmction of young children in 
all the three churches Let all citizens and inhabitants 
bo under obhgation to bnng or send their children to it. 
Let a certain formulary bo provided as a basis of this in- 
struction, that while doctrine is imparted to them, they 
may bo questioned about what has been said, to see if 
they have really understood and retained it When a 
child IS suffiaently instructed to diepcnse with the cate- 
chism, let him solemnly repeat the substance of its con- 
tents, and thus make a sort of profession of Christianity 
in the presence of the church ’ $ Cal-vin knew and taught 
that ‘uhen httle children are presented to tho Lord, ho 
receives them humanely and with great gentleness,' and 
he added ‘that it would be a too cruel tlung to exclude 
ifoi'ctorre) from tho grace of God those who are of this 
age.’ He wishes ‘the elders to hate an eye to them, that 
they may watch over them ' § Ho thus says m his Ordi- 
nances, what a great poet has repeated in his verses. 

O Tons, ear ces enfanta, et c}t«rs, bi prtfcioaz, 

Miiustr^s (la Seigneor, aycz tonjonrs Ics jcux.II 

It IS not "With children alone that ho concerns himself, it 
IS with all tho weak. Ho thinks of tho sick. Ho fear 
that many neglect to find consolation in God by His word, 

• Ordnnnanets — <3alr Ojip. x. pp. 19, 20. 
t rroTcrts, iiii. C. t Ordonnarwt —Cair 0pp. X- p. 23 
§ llld. p. 23. II Sacioe 
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and die '^'itbont tlic doctrine ^Yliicll would then bo to them 
more salutary than ever; and he requii-es that no one 
should be sick more than thi'co days without sending for 
a minister. He takes thought for tlic poor, and will liavo 
the deacons receive and dispense ‘ as well the daily alms 
rCs 250ssessions, annuities, and pensions.’ * Ho does not 
forget the sick poor, and will have ‘ them cared for and 
their wounds dressed.’ He demands for the town hospi- 
tal a iDaid x^hysician and surgeon, who shall also \d.sit the 
other poor. He thinks also of foreigners. Many came 
to Geneva to escaxie jDersecution. He therefore fmmds a 
hosihtal for wayfai-ers.f He demands a sei^arate hosj^ital 
for the plague. But -with regard to beggaiy, he declares 
it conti-ary to good police, and wishes that ‘ officers should 
be aj)pointed to remove from the j)lace the beggars who 
would offer resistance i^bdistrer) ; and if they were rude 
and insolent (qif’ils se rehecqiiassenty he demands that 
they should be brought before one of the sjmdics. J With 
respect to the last class of the unfortunate, jn'isoners, ho 
wishes that every Satmday aftei-noon they should be as- 
sembled for admonition and exhortation, and that if any 
of them should be in chains (anx ceps) and it is not 
thought advisable to remove them, admission should b6 
granted to some minister to console them; for if it is put 
off till they are to be led out to die, they are often so 
overcome by terror that they can neither receive nor un- 
* derstand any thing. § 

For these functions and for others, great care must be 
taken in the choice of men for the ' four orders of offices 
which the Lord has instituted for the government of his 
church.’ 

‘ No one is to intrude into the office of a minister with- 
out a call.’ We have seen that the examination turns on 
doctrine and on morals. There is no room for hesitation 

* Ordonnances. — Calv. 0pp. x. p. 23. 

t P- 24. t Calv. 0pp. X. p. 27. 

§ Ibid. pp. 27 and 28, 
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in regard to this but there was in Calvin’s mmd some 
doubt as to the mode of their election He had always 
acknowledged that two orders ought to have a share m 
it the pastors and the people But in the TnstUiilion 
chrctienne, in which he speaks in general terms, he insists 
that the common freedom and right of the church (du iron 
peau) shall be lu no re’^ct infringed or diinimsh^’d He 
desires that * the pastor should preside at the elections, 
m order to lead the people by good counsel and not for the 
purpose of cutting out their work for them according to 
their own vtexis, without regard to others ' ‘The pastors,’ 
he adds * ought to preside at the election m order that 
the multitude may not proceed in a frivolous, fractious, 
or tumultuous manner Now Calvin in the Ordinances 
went beyond this rule He estabhshed ‘that the min* 
isters should in the fird instance elect the man who was to 
be appointed to the office, that afterwards he sbouW 
ho presented to the Council, and that if the Council ac- 
cepted him, he should be finally introduced to the people 
by preaching, to the end that he might bo received by the 
common consent of the faitlifuL’f Assuredly the right of 
the chuichwas hereby cur/ad«? Calim might be mis 
taken in his estimate, and might suppose that the bold 
Genovese would dare to reject the elect of two authon- 
ties, the spiritual and tbo temporal It did not turn out 
so, the consent of the people was on empty ceremony 
and was ultimately dispensed with. The source of tho 
evil was the circumstanco that church and nation wore 
tho same body, and that tbo nation supplied tho church 
with a great number of members who bad neither tho 
intolligcnco nor tho piety necessary to tho choice of com- 
petent and pious ministers. T\’hen tlio church is com- 
posed of men who openly profess tho great truths of tlio 
Gospel and conform their lives thereto, it is possible to 
trust to tho flock, which docs not exclndo tho natural in- 
* See for tbeso qnotatioax, Xnst^ithan cKrtt <nnt book Ir cb. 
sect. 15. t fMonnancts — Calr x. p. 17 
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flnence of pastors. But wlion the church is a vast med- 
ley, when perhaps even the incompeleut elements pre- 
dominate in it, it is necessary to as.sign a larger share in 
the election to the ministers. Calvin, ho-\vever, made it 
too large, for it annulled that of the members of the 
church. But election in a church by numbers is always 
a difficult matter. The Ordimitccs added 'that for the 
pin-pose of introducing the elected muiister, it would bo 
proper to adopt the practice of laying pn of hands, as in 
the time of the apostles; but that considering the su- 
Xierstitions which have prevailed in j)ast ages, the prac- 
tice shall be disused from regard to the infirmity of the 
times.’ The laying on of hands was at a later period 
re-estabhshed. 

The elected minister was to take, at the hands of the 
sjmdics and coimcil, an oath, iirejiared subsequently, by 
which he pledged hhusolf ‘ to serve God faithful!}', setting 
forth his word purely, with a good conscience making use 
of his doctrine for the loromotion of his glory and for the 
benefit of the people, without giving way either to hatred 
or to favor or to any other carnal desho, taking pains that 
the people may dwell together in peace and unity, and 
setting an example of obedience to all others.’ f 

After the order of ministers, Calvin places ‘that of 
teachers,’ which he calls also ‘the order of schools.’ The 
reader in theology is to make it his aim ‘ that the purity 
of the Gospel be not con-upted by ignorance or erro- 
neous opinions.’! ‘Sound doctrine,’ said he elsewhere, 
‘ must be carefully entrusted to the hands of faithful min- 
isters who are competent to teach it; ’ and in this way 
he established, after St. Paul (I Tim. ii. 2), the necessity 
for schools of theology. 

He did not stop here; he pleaded the cause of letters 
and the sciences. ‘These lessons’ (theological) said he, 

* Ordonnances. — Galv. 0pp. x. p. 18. 
t Ibid. pp. 31, 32. 
t Ibid. p. 21. 
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‘ cannot profit unless there bo in the first place instrnC' 
tion in languages and natural science ’ Then, anxious 
‘ to raise up seed for the tune to come,’ he applies him- 
self to the case of childhood * It will be needful,’ he says, 
‘ to erect a college for the instruction of children, in order 
to prepare them ns well for the ministry ns for the civil 
government Consequently, he demands for young peo- 
ple ‘a learned man who shall have under Ins charge 
readers (professors) as well in languages os in dialec- 
tics, and, in addition, masters to teach young children ’ * 
Calvin, endowed wath great clearness of understandmg, 
would have none of ‘those subtilties by means of which 
men who are greedy of reputation push themselves mto 
notice, and which are puffed out to such a size that they 
hide the true doctnnes of the Gospel, which is simple 
and makes little show, while this ostentatious pomp is 
received with applause by the world.’ But while aware 
of the uselessness and the danger of half knowledge and 
of ‘ those flighty speculations which make the simplicity 
of the true doctrmo contemptible in the oy cs of a world 
almost always attracted by outward display,’ ho attached 
importance to the acquisition of infoiTnation, and to lan- 
ety of knowledge on many subjects Hence, in all lands 
into which his influence has penetrated, it is found that 
the pcojile are well taught, and true science held m honor 

After the teachers como tho ciders, of whom there w cro 
to bo twelve, that is to say, nearly two elders to each 
minister They were to bo ‘people of good Iifo and 
honesty, without reproach and beyond suspicion, above 
all fcanng God and having much spiritual discretion * 
Lastly como tho deacons, whoso functions wo have al- 
ready pointed out f 

Tlio assembly of tho ministers and tho elders formed 
tho consistory Tlio twelve elders wero elected, not by 
tho church, but by tho Council of Stato or Liltlo Counefl. 

• Onlonnancts —Celt Ofp. X. pp 21, 22. 

t lllJ pp. 22. 23. 
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They were not taken mdiscriininntely from among tlio 
members of tlie cburcli. Two were to belong to the Lit- 
tle Coimcil, foiu* to the Council of Sixty, and six to the 
CoTincil of the Two Hundred. Before proceeding, liow- 
evei-, to the election, the Coimcil summoned the muiis- 
ters to state their ^uews on the subject; and when elec- 
tion had been made, it was presented to the Coimcil of 
the Two Hundred, for its approval.* These elders ap- 
pointed or delegated by the Councils were substantially 
magistrates; but the fact that the ministers were con- 
sulted, the inlluence which the pastors must have over 
their lay colleague.s, and the ver}' nature of then* func- 
tions made them rather beings of two species, belonging 
partly to the church and partly to the state. This fact 
indeed gives pecidiar importance to this body. It has 
frequently been called a tribunal; but it was not such in 
reality. Exhortation and conciliation played the principal 
part in its proceedings. It has also been said that mat- 
ters of doctrine belonged to the ministers, and matters 
of morality to the elders. This is not the exact truth. 
The two classes of men who formed the consistor}' had 
to do with errors of both kinds. Lastly, this body had 
been likened to the Inquisition. We cast aside with in- 
dignation this assimilation of Grenevese presbyterianism 
to the terrible, secret, and cruel institution which depop- 
ulated j)rovinces, which cost Sijain alone the loss of five 
millions of her subjects, which filled her with supersti- 
tions and ignorance and lowered her in the scale of na- 
tions, while Geneva, under the influence of her pastors, 
and her elders, increased in intelligence, in moralit}'^, in 
prosperity, in population, in influence, and in greatness. 

The pastors took charge of the pubhc worship. The 
preaching of the Word was to be the essential featiue of 
it. ‘ The duty of the pastors,’ say the Ordinances, ‘ who 
are sometimes also named in the Scriptm'es overseers 
{episcopos), elders, and ministers, is to announce the Wo7'd 

* Ordonnances, — Oalv. 0pp. x p. 22. 

T0L.-ra. — i 
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of God for instruction, admonition, exliortahon, and re- 
proof’* The Eefonnahon deprived the pnest of Lis 
nngic, his povrer to transform by a word a bit of bread 
and moke of it the body and blood of Chnst — Jesus Chnst 
ill his entire being as God and man. This glory, with 
which the head of the pnest had till this time bben en 
compassed, was now taken from him, the minister was 
servant of the Word, and this was his glory The semco 
of the Word became the centre of all the functions of a 
minister ‘Uvezy time the Gospel is preached,’ said Cal 
vin, *it IS as if God himself came in person solemnly to 
summon us, to the end that we may no longer be like 
people gropmg m <larkness, and not knowing whither to 
go ’ f The times for preaching were multiplied by Cal 
Tin On Sunday there were sermons at daybreak, again 
at nine o’clock, and at three o'clock, and six in the course 
of the week J 

While, however, Calvin most energetically rejected the 
superstition of the mass, he kuew that Chnst would have 
in his church not only tho teaching of the truth by the 
word, but besides this, union with him- To hxoio him 
was insuffiaent, it was needful to have him Ho msistod 
on tho fact that Chnst venly imparted to his disaples not 
only his doctrine, but in addition to that lus life This 
IS rec.alled to mind by the sacrament of the Supper, which 
becomes m truth a means of communion with the Saviour, 
by quickening faith in lus body which is broken for «S 
in his blood which is shed for remission of ans Vt o fiod 
him also again and again expressing his desire for a fre 
quent communion Ho did not obtain this, and doubt- 
less understood that os bo had to do with a multitude 

• OrJwjnancfj — Calr x. p- 17 

J Calon on ilati. TUT 14, 

t Ciilr X. pp. 20 21 (Th« nrUcle of the Onb 

nances spprtirs to sav /-(T not stc.) 'On work.<t\y«, in odlitlon to 
the two ciistomarr preachings, there chall bo preaching at SL Peler • 
three times a week, to wit, on MonAiy Tacsjjj- and Triilxj beftvs 
it begins at tho other places.*— Editor 
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often caring little abont tbis union, it woiild not do to 
liave tbe Sapper too frequentl}' rep)oated. But it remained 
ever true that the Lord, baraig i>romised liis presence to 
every assembly gathered in his name,"*- could not be absent 
from the feast to which he imdted his pcoj^le, and there 
gave heavenly food to those who had faith to receive it. 

Lastl.y, Cal\dn assigned an important place to the pub- 
lic prayers. Those which he composed himself, which 
ajipear in his litiu-g}', are rich not only in doctrine but 
in spiritual power. He wished also that all the j)eoi3le 
should take an active part in the worship by the singing 
of j)salms. The whole serrice was simple but serious, 
full of dignity and calling the people to worship in spirit 
and in truth. f 

The elders had the function of overseers, which is ex- 
pressed by the Greek word IrtianoTto?. One of these was 
elected in each quarter of the town, in order io have an 
eye everywhere.X ‘They used to be accompanied,’ says 
Bonivard in his Police EccUsiasliqxie' ‘by the tithing-raon 
{dizeniers) fr’om hoirse to house, asking of all the mem- 
bers of tbe household a reason for their faith. After that, 
if they think that there is any e^il in the house, general 
or particular, they admonish to repentance.’ The con- 
sistory ‘ met once a week, on ThiU'sday morning, to see 
if there were any disorder in the church and to discuss 
remedies, when needful.’ Those who taught contrary to 
the received doctrine and those who showed themselves 
to be despisers of ecclesiastical order were to bo called 
before it, for the jourpose of conference and to be admon- 
ished. If they became obedient they were to be dismissed 
with kiudliness; but if they persisted in going from bad 
to worse, after beiug thrice admonished, they were to be 
separated from the church. § 

* ‘Where two or three are gathered together in my name, there 
am I in the midst of them.’ — Matt, xviii. 20. 

t Ordonnances. — Calv. Oyp. x. pp. 25, 26. 

§ Ibid. X. p. 29. 


f Ibid. p. 22. 
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Private vices were to be pnvotely rebuLed, and no 
one was to bring Ins neighbor before the ebnreh for any 
offence which was not notorious or scandalous, except 
after being proved rebelhous With respect to notonons 
and open vices, the duty of the elders would be to call 
before them those who are tainted with them, for the 
purpose of addressing friendly representations to them 
and, if amendment should appeal, to trouble them no 
further If they persisted in doing wrong, they were to 
be admonished a second time If, after all, this should 
have no effect, they were to be denounced os despisers of 
God, and to be kept away from the Lords Supper until 
a change of life was seen in them ♦ 

Wo cannot deny, however, that the Ordinances were 
severe, and that men and women were summoned before 
the consistory on grounds wbich now appear \ery tmiftl- 
Consequently, this disciphne has been spoken against in 
the modem world But minds more enlightened do jus 
tice to Calvin ‘Without the transformation of morals,’ 
says a magistrate of our own times, distinguished for liis 
moderation and the fairness of liis views, ‘ the reforma* 
tion at Geneva would have been nothing more than a 
change in the forms of woiship The now foundation 
which was needed for a perpetual struggle would have 
been wanting Nothing less than the genius of Calvin, 
admitted even by bis opponents, would have sufSced to 
inspire with enthiisiasm and to transform a people, and 
to breathe into it a new life. In order to effect a relig- 
ious revolution, as ho understood it, the submission of 
ell Uw. oC Ufo to e. sovero dt-aaphne w as 

necessary, but the burden of tins discipline in the six- 
teenth cenlurj must not bo estimated the conceptions 
of the nineteenth | In that ago it would o\ cryn here meet 

• tWonruinW — Cftlv Ojp *- p SO 

t IntrodicilonauifjtraUsdearrghrtftltcijr^isI (rtdtGtnht 15-11- 
1814 by it. the BynJic Augoeto Cnuncr These »uU>sn»ph note* 
bavo not been printed. 
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•with the pviuciple of obedience in full force; and it was 
lightened for all by the hnowlcdgo that no social position 
•was exempted from its operation.’ 

Cal^rin knew that a hand mightier than his must estab- 
lish religious and moral order in Geneva. *If God do 
not work hj liis spirit,’ said he, ‘all the doctrine that may 
be set forth will be like a trifle thrown to the winds.’ 
There was at this time a sort of pnbhc manifestation of 
this thonght. In the month of December, 1542, the Coun- 
cil ordered that the monogi’am of the name of Jesus should 
be engi'aved on the gates of the town (tTcsus graves cn 
pieiTc).* The chronicles of Eoset say that the Council 
‘ ordered to bo engraved on the gates of the now walls 
which were being built, the name of Jesus above the armo- 
rial beai'ings.^'f It is very commonly stated that this reso- 
lution was adopted at the i-equest of Cahdn; but neither 
the registers of the Council, nor those of the consistorj^ 
nor Eoset, mention it. This does not indeed imply that 
he had nothing to do •with it; and this inscription was at 
aU events placed by order of the Council, which was 
friendly to Cal^sdn. But it was nothing new. Eoset states 
that ‘this name was engi'aved on the old gates of the city, 
time out of mind.’ It had been placed there on the de- 
mand of the syndics, in 1471, and the custom appears to 
be still more ancient. 

Opinions differ as to the nature of the government of the 
church of Geneva in the sixteenth century. Some have 
called it a theoeracy, and have seen in it the predominance 
of the -church over the state. This view is the most •widely 
spread, and is current among both fr'iends and opponents 

* Registers of the Council of Decemher 27, 1542, 

t Eoset, Chron. MS. de Gen&ve, hook iv, chap. 61. In the middle 
ages the name of Jesus, took an 7t (Jhesus or Jehesus). It was repre- 
sented by the letters J H with a mark of abhre'viatiou above them. 
These three letters were subsequently considered to be the initials of 
the formula Jestjs Homintjm Salvatob. — ^Blavignac, Armorial Gene- 
vois. Memoir es d’ ArcMologie, voL vi. p. 176. 
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of the reformer In our da^ the contrary new has been 
maintained It has been asserted that at the time of the 
reformation of Geneva, the authority of the state was com- 
pletely substituted for that of the ecclesiastical power, 
that the Council from that tune intruded on ground which 
■was altogether within the province of the church In 
fact, it went to such a length as to regulate the hour and 
the number of sermons, and a minister could neither 
pubhsh a book, nor absent himself for a few days, with- 
out the permission of the CounmL* 

This last point of view is the true one, but there were 
sometimes circumstances which modified this state of 
things Huch depended on the relations of Calnn with 
the governing body If he were not on good terms with 
them, the Council rigorously imposed its authonty Thus 
it was that m the affiur of Servetus, Calvin, in spite of 
reiterated demands, could not induce the magistrate to 
soften the punishment of the unhappy Spaniard But 
when their relations were agreeable, Calim’s inlluenco 
was undoubtedly power/uL There is no need to suppose 
that the state of things was always the same and abso- 
lutely self consistent But if the legislation bo considered 
by itself, opart from the circumstances which wo have just 
pointed out, and without regard to the conviction which 
possessed Calvin’s mind that when essential matters of 
faith are at stake we must obey God, and not man, then 
it is not untrue to say that ‘Calvin impressed on his or- 
ganization a lay, not to sa^ a democratic, stamp, that ho 
did not invest tho clergy cither with exclusive authority 
or even with the presidency of tho churcli, and that as- 
signing carefully the part of tho magLstratc and that of 
tho ministrj ho set at the summit of liis sclicuio n sc'CtUar 
episcopate, which bo placed in the hands of tho state.’ t 

It 13 true that this episcopate -was j 1 ictd in tho hands 

• Itoget, i Bjlise el TfJaf, CeDera, 18C7 p 7 

I Cramer Introdudion aitz ertratls dts retires du c«iuls*olrt, 
GeaoTa, 1830, p. 6. 
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of the state; but it is not certain that it .was Galvin who 
X^laced it there. It was the state that assumed it. Be- 
fore Cal-sau’s arrival and while Farel and his friends were 
evangehzing Geneva, the Council had constantly exercised 
this overseershii); and it was imwilhng to throw it by 
resigning it afterwards to the ministers. The Ordinances 
were not acceiited exactly' in the form in which Gahnn 
had conceived them. The commission, of which the ma- 
jority were laymen, and the Council itself, inti'oduced cor- 
rections and additions, as we have j)re\nously remarked. 
But we insist on this jioint in order that tlie jjart of Cal- 
vin and that of the Coimcil in this business may be clearly 
distinguished from each other. If the draft names the 
cldei's, the official cojiy adds, ‘Otherunse named appointees 
of the seignory {comm is par la scigneurie);' and elsewhere, 
‘deputies of the seignory to the consistory."^-' This is im- 
Xjortant. If the subject be the examination of a minister, 
and his introduction to the peojde, the official cojiy adds, 
‘ being first of all, after examination had, presented, to the 
seignory.’ If the draft say.s, ‘To ob^'iato any scandals of 
life it will bo necessary that there should be some form 
of correction;’ the official copy adds, ‘which shall pertain 
to the seignory.’ If the draft says of the schoolmaster, 
‘ that no one is to be received unless he is ai^proved by 
the ministers;’ the official cojiy adds, ‘having first of all 
presented him to the seignory, and that the examination 
must be made in the presenee of two lords of the Little 
Council.’ If the draft set out how the elders and the 
ministers are to proceed in their admonitions, the Coun- 
cil adds, ‘We have ordered that the said ministers are 
not to assume to themselves any jmds diction; but that 
they are merely to hear the parties, and make the above- 
mentioned representations; and upon their statement of 
the case we shall be able to consult, and to deliver judg- 
ment, according to the exigencies of the case.’ 

Finally, the following additional article, proposed by 
* Calv. 0pp. s. p. 21, note 4. 
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tbo eommisaon, tras instirted in tlio official fest, at tho 
cud of tlie Ordusauecs. 'And Jet aH tliis be done xu such 
a xnanncr Uxat tlxe ministers may bare no dvil jnnsibo 
tion, and make tise only of the s^iritnal srraid of the 
Word of God, as St. Paul enjoins xipon them. And that 
this consistorT shall iix no respect trench wi>on either the 
anthority of the soignory or ordinary courts of justice; 
bat that the caril pow*r may continno in its integrity. 
And if there ^onld be need of inflicting any penalty 
rmd of attaching the parUes. that the ministers nith the 
consistory, afler heixring the parties and making such 
rcprv'sontations as shall be proper, arc to report the 
■whole to tlxo Council, which, on their statement, will con- 
sider of their decree, and giro judgment .according to the 
Ixets^** 

The Council displayed its real ereu in mere trifles. Xot 
once only, bxxt ctcit time the word ridtr ccenrs, it added 
to it or snlxstituted for it the words cp^'ciided or 
hy ttc seiyrejy. And whencTcr tho report, to designate 
the CoTxncil. ctaploys the word Afesstcur!!:, the offiQ.nl copy 
does cot fail to insert in its place Ihe srtgnorjr. 

If OUria had a large share in tho Orxlinanees, assuredly 
the Council had its share too- The corrections which 
Calria's work receirc^l at their hantls are all the more 
remarkable Ivcanso at no other time did they hold him 
in greater esteem. The members of the scignory were 
friomls of hLs and the reformer haring yielded to their 
entreaties so fresjnentir repcatctl, it would hare been nat- 
ural that they should exhibit some defcrmcetohim; but, 
on tho contrary, their manner of proceetUng had a little 
stiiTacss in it, Calrin haritig, it seems, some fears al'out 
the alterations which the Council might hare inlnxluce^l 
into his scheme, requcstc^l, in c\'*ucert with his colle.agues, 
to see them; but tho Council decided thst li 
t>.e yTTco>*ers to rftve unvl lliat Uie whole should 

• At. Cftl*"- T. Ejx IR, IT. SI. 2i. 

t cf tiie CcaT:e2. XoxtSBlc t*. loll. 
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be delivered the same day to the Council of the Two 
Hundred. 

According to all these data, the responsibility of Calvin 
in the ecclesiastical government of Geneva does not seem 
so great as is supposed; and the circumstance that the 
deputies or nominees of the Council formed the majority 
in the consistory is certainly significant. Many of the 
alterations or additions were just. This was especially 
the case with the article which assigned to the ministers 
the spiritual sword alone. Calvin must have acceded to 
it with joy. But others were real encroachments of the 
civil power. It is probable that the reformer was pained 
to see them, for he wished the church to have for its 
supreme law the word of its divine head. He would 
never have made a compromise on doctrine; but consid- 
ering the great work which had to be done in Geneva, he 
believed — as otherwise he must have renounced the hope 
of accomplishing it — that he ought to make concessions 
on some points of government. He always condemned 
‘ the hypocrites who, while omitting judgment, mercy, and 
faith, and even reviling the law, are all the more rigorous 
in matters which are not of great importance.’ He did 
not strain at a gnat zvhile he swallowed a camel. The dan- 
gers involved in the intrusion of the state into the affairs 
of the chm-ch were not recognized in his time; and the 
sacrifices which he made were more important than he 
imagined. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

Calvin’s preaching. 

A GREAT work had thus been accomplished; it remained 
to make practical application of its principles. The ma- 
chine must work, must bring into act on the s^rmtual 
forces, and produce a movement in the pathway of light. 

Toil. VII— 4* 
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As soon as Calvin had settled at Geneva he had resumed 
the duties of his numstry. On Sundays he conducted 
divine service, and had daily service every other week.* 
He devoted three hours in each week to theological teach- 
ing; he visited the sick, and administered private reproof. 
Ho received strangers, attended the consistory on Thurs- 
day, and directed its dehberations; on Friday was pres- 
ent at the conference on Scripture, called the congrega- 
tion; and, after the minister m ofBce for the day had 
presented his news on some passage of Scripture, and 
the other pastors had made their remarks, Calvin added 
some observations, which were a kind of lecture. He 
wished, as ho afterwards said, that every minister should 
bo diligent m studying, and that no one should become 
indolent The week in which he did not preach was filled 
up with other duties; and he had duties of everj'Iand. 
In particular, ho devoted much attention to the refugees 
who flocked to Geneva, driven by persecution out of 
rranco and Italy, f ho taught and eshorted them. He 
consoled, by his letters, * those who were still in the jaws 
of the hon , ’ ho interceded for them. In his study ho 
threw light on the sacred wntings by admirable commen- 
taries, and confuted tho wntmgs of the enemies of the 
Gospel. 

Calnn’s pnncapal office, however, was that which, in 
tho Ordinances, he had assigned to tho minister; namely, 
to proclaim the frorrf of God for xnstruction, admonition, 
exhortation, and 7rpro<f'l It is important to observe that 
ho giies to preaching a practical character. Ho felt tho 
need of tins ho atcatL"lj that Vw, vt Uwj. fm- 

damcntal law of Uio cbiircli. For nil tins, it has been 

• ‘AU<'mn licMomadibaf totia concionabfltor *— Beza, Mtn Gi?- 
unt. p. 8 Calnn'H letter !o Mycoma'i, Genera, Jlnrcb H, 1512. 
CaW Opp, p. 337 Onromi/incfj, edit, of 15C1. BiJzo-CollAdon, 
Vi*/r<irtpiLte tie Oi’t In, pp. 65, 50. 

t ‘ SluUofl ex Gallia et Italia.’-..Tkza, H/a Oili fnl, p. 9. 

} Onlinnaneti —Calriiv 0pp. X. p. 17 
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said that we find in his discourses chiefly ‘ political elo- 
quence, the eloquence of the forum, of the agora.’ * Un- 
fortunately, the finest minds have believed this on mere 
hearsay. Reproaches of another kind have been made 
against him. It has been suj)posed that his sermons 
were full of nothing but obscure and barren doctiiues. 
Caban is certainly quite able to stand up for himself, and 
needs not the help of others. His works are sufficient, 
and if they were read as they deserve to be, although he 
might not be found eloquent after the present fashion, ho 
would be found invariably Chi'istian; a man possessing 
great knowledge of the world, "with a strong j)opular 
element. 

It is indispensable, however, to give in this place some 
account of Calvin’s preaching. He was, with Luther, the 
most important actor at the epoch of the Reformation ; 
and there is no character in history more misunderstood 
than he is. It is a duty to come to the aid of one who is 
assailed — ^were it even the weakest that offers his aid to 
the strongest. Resides, it is no task of special pleading 
that we undertake. AYe shall confine oxu’selves to laying 
before the reader the documentary evidence in the trial. 

Two or three thousand of Calvin’s sermons are extant. 
He could not spend weeks on the composition of a hom- 
ily. During great xrart of the year he preached every day, 
sometimes trvice a day. He did not write his sermons, 
but delivered them extempore. A short-hand writer took 
down his discoui'ses during their delivery. f These ser- 
mons opened the treasures of the Scrij)tures, and spread 
them abroad amongst men; and they were full of useful 
applications. 

Calvin usually selected some book of the Bible, and 
preached a series of sermons on the divine words con- 

* Sayous, Etudes sur les ecrivains de la refonnation, i. p. 173. 

t The title-page of the volume on Deuteronomy states— ‘ Taken 
down faithfully and verbatim, as M. Jean Calvin publicly preached 
them.’ 
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tamed in it These wero published m large xnfolioz One 
volume appeared ■which contomed a hundred and fifty- 
nine sermons on Job, another ■which consisted of two 
hundred sermons on Deuteronomy, in a third were given 
a hundred on the Epistles to Timothy and Titus There 
are volumes of sermons on the Epistles to the Ephe- 
sians, the Cormthians, the Galatians, &c. How can it he 
thought that on these sacred boohs Calvin would dehver 
harangues of the forum^ We have seen, from the Ordi- 
nances, that he esteemed it a great fault in a preacher to 
adopt an xinxisual manner of treating (he Scriptures, xihxch 
gives occasion for scandal, a curious propensxiy to indulge 
in idle questionings, dc While so many prejudices ■with 
regard to Calvin exist among Protestants, there are Cath- 
ohcs who have done justice to him One of these, a wnlcr 
not generally friendly to him, has acknowledged that, ac- 
cording to this reformoi, Hbo first and principal dutj of 
the preacher is to be always in agreement with Holy 
Scnptnro It is only on condition of lus faithfully and 
eonsaentioualy settmg forth the divine word, that he has 
any right to the obedience and confidence of the church 
Prom the moment that ho ceases to preach the pure Gos- 
pel, his right to speak is extmet ’ ♦ It is a pleasure to 
record this just and true judgment It is entirely m 
agreement •with what Calvin said of himself from the 
pulpit ‘We must all,’ be said, ‘bo pupils of the Holy 
Scriptures, even to the end, oven those, I mean, who are 
appointed to proclaim tho Word If wo enter the pulpit, 
it 13 on this condition, tliat wo learn while teachmg others, 

I am not speaking hero mcrclj that others may hear roe, 
but I too, for my part, must bo a pupil of God, and the 
word which goes forth from my bps must profit myself, 
otherwise woo is me I Tho most nccomplislicd in tho 
Scripture are fools, unless they acknowledge tint they 
have need of God for their schoolmaster all the days of 


Kfunitfu;hQUc, Joh. CWcin, i. p 40C. 
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tlieir life.’ * In Calvin’s ■vnevr, oveiy thing that had not for 
its foundation the Word of God was a futile and ephem- 
eral boast; and the man who did not lean on Scriptiu'e 
ought to be deprived of his title of honor, sjjoliandus est 
honoi'is sui titiilo. This was not the rule laid down for 
the orators of the agora. 

Calvin used to preach iu the cathedral chui’ch of St. 
Peter, which was more particularly adajited for preach- 
ing. A great multitude thronged the place to hear him. 
Among his hearers he had the old Genevese, but also a 
continually increasing number of evangelical Christians, 
who took refuge at Geneva on account of persecution, 
and who belonged, for the most part, to the most highly 
cultivated of their nation. Among them were also some 
Catholic priests and lajunen, who had come to Geneva 
with the intention of professing there the reformed doc- 
trines, and to these men it was veiy necessary to teach 
the doctrine of salvation. But if, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, peojple came from a great distance to hear Calvin, 
will they be ready at this day, without stirring from then 
homes, to make acquaintance with some of those dis- 
courses which at that period contributed to the transfor- 
mation of society, and which were, as usually stated on 
the title-page, ‘ taken down verbatim fi-om his lips as he 
publicly preached them ’? They are considered by many 
persons the weakest of his productions, and it is hardly 
thought worth while even to glance at them. It is gener- 
ally asserted that what was printed in the sixteenth cen- 
tuiy is unreadable in the nineteenth. Times are indeed 
changed; but there are stiU readers who, when studying 
an epoch, deshe to see at first-hand the words of its most 
distinguished men. It is our duty to satisfy such readers. 

Calvin ascended the pulpit. The words which he ut- 
tered, instead of resembling those which were heard in 
the political gatherings of Greece and Eome, bore rather 

* Vingl-dmx Sermons de M. Jean Calvin sur le Psaume cxix. Geneva; 
by Francois Estienne, for Estienne Anastase, 1562, p. 38. 
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the impress of the sermon on the mount, addressed by 
Jesus Christ to his disciples assembled around him Wo 
may enter the church of St Peter’s any diy that we IiLe, 
and our judgment will soon be formed on these questions. 

Calvin has a ivoid about the young, which is still a 
word lu season for our day 

‘ Whei eimthal,' said he one day, ‘shall a young man cleanse 
his uay ? By tahing heed thereto according to thyu-ord If 
we desire that our hie should be pure and simple, we must 
not each one devise and build up what seems good to him- 
self , but God must rule over us and we must obey him, 
by walking in the way which he appomts for us And if 
in this passage it is the young man that is spoken o^ wo 
are not to suppose that it does not also concern the old. 
But we know what the ebullitions of youth are, and how 
great is the difficulty of holding in chock these violent 
affections It is as if David said — ^Tho young go astray 
like the beasts which cannot bo tazocd, and they havo 
such fiery passions that they break a^ay jnst at the mo- 
ment when they seem to be well in hand But if they 
followed this counsel to take heed to themselves accord- 
ing to the word of God, it is certain that though their 
passions naturally break through rcstramt, wo should see 
lu them modesty and a quiet and gentle demeanor Let 
us not put off remembering God till wo are come to the 
crazy years of old ago, and till wo are broken and worn 
out in body ’* 

The same day Calnn addressed those who loved mono}, 
and pointed out the way to find Iruo happiness. ‘7 have 
rejoiced, saj’S David, tn the tray of Thy tt^timomes as much 
as in all riches ■\Mint must wo do to tmsto tins joy? It 
IS impossible,’ says Calvin, 'that l^o should know tlio 
sweetness of the word of Qod, or that the doctnno of sal 
ration should be pleasant to us, unless wo have first cut 
off all those lusts and sinful affections whicli too much 
prevail in our hearts. It is just as if wo erpected to get 
• rinjt-deux Sermons dc.— Second Sermon, pji. 2C, 27 
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■wlieat to grow in a field full of briars, tboms, and weeds, 
or to make a vine floui'isb on stones and rocks where 
there is no moistiu-e. For what is the nature of man ? 
It is a soil so barren that there is nothing more so; and 
all his affections are briars, thorns, and weeds, which can 
only choke and destroy all the good seed of God.’ 

On another occasion Calvin addressed the Mends of 
the world; and quoting these words of David — ‘ I am a 
stranger on the earth, hide not thy commandments from me,' 
he added, ‘ There are some -who in imagination make their 
jpermanent nest in this world, who expect to have their 
Paradise here, and feel no ‘u^ant of the commandments of 
God for their salvation. They are satisfied if they have 
their meat and di'ink, if the^' are able to gratify then* 
appetites, have j)leasures and delights, be honored and 
held in respect. This is all they ask for, and they rise 
no higher than this perishable and decaying life. Sup- 
pose a man given up to avarice, to uncleanness, to diamk- 
enness, or to ambition, and although ho should never 
hear a word of preaching, although he should never bo 
spoken to about Christianity or the fife eternal, for all 
that he would be quite content. To such men indeed it 
is irksome, it is to talk of gloomy things, to speak to them 
of God. They would like never to hear his name men- 
tioned nor receive any tidings of him. But as for Da-rid, 
it is as if he said — If I had regard only to the present Hfe, 
it would be better that I had not been bom, or that I had 
been a hundred times destroyed. And wherefore ? Be- 
cause we are merely passing through this world and are 
on our way to an immortal life.’ f 

Subsequently he deals 'with another class of characters; 
he directs his attention to those who have only sudden 
and transitory fits of devotion, and who onty turn to God 
by fits and starts. ‘ We ought not to have fits {bouffees), 
as many persons have, for glorifying God; and ‘srith 

* Vingt-deux Sermons, &c. — Second Sermon, pp. 41, 42. 

t Ibid. Third Sermon, pp. 52, 53, 61, 62. 
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■whom, lift but a finger, jt is all reversed There may be 
some to day who will feign that they are very devout 
"What a fine sermon! they will say What admirable 
doctnne? And to morrow how will it be with them? 
They will for all this go on moclang God and uttenug 
taunts against his Word, or if God should send them 
adversity, then they will be fretted with him True, the 
present life is subject to many vicissitudes, to-day wo 
may have some sorrow, to morrow we may be at ease, 
afterwards some sudden trouble may fall upon us, and 
then once more we come right But notwithstandmg 
this succession of changes men must not bend to every 
wind, but while passmg over the waves of the sea must 
be strong m that righteousness and upnghtness which is 
the word of God * 

Calvin was struck with that csclusive self lovo which 
exists in man He behevcd, os was said by Pascal, a 
man whose intellect in many respects resembled his own, 
that ‘ since sm occurred man has lost the first of his loves, 
the love for God, and the love for himself being left alone 
in this great soul, capable of an infinite love this self love 
has extended itself and overflowed into the void left by 
the love for God, and thus he has loved himself alone and 
all things for himself that is to say, infinitely * Calnn 
energetically demands of man love to God. *Ifainan, 
says he, *is so sensitive that ho is moved to avenge him 
self the moment ho is wounded, and yet docs not trouble 
himself at all when God is insnltcd and his law thrown 
to the ground does it not show dearly that ho is alto- 
gether fleslily, yea, more, that ho is brutal (tenant <fc h 
Lrule)? It 18 a common charactcnstio of men, that if 
any wrong is done to them, tliej will bo disturbed oliont 
it to the end. Let the honor of a man bo touched ho 
flies immcdinteb a rage and cares for nothing but 
to proceed against the oflender Let a man be rol bed 
his anger will bo nnappoasable Ho is cono me<l alionk 
• f^nfft-deux Sermons Ac.— EigWeenlh Bennon p. 
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liis purse, Ms meadows, liis possessions, his houses, which- 
ever it may be, and he will feel that he is wronged. But 
the man who has well regulated affections will not have 
so much concern for his own honor or for his own prop- 
erty as for the justice of G-od when this is violated. We 
ought to be affected by offences committed against God 
rather than by what merely concerns om’selves. There 
are very few who care at all about those offences. And 
if there be some who wall say, “It grieves me that j)eople 
thus sin against God,” and who nevertheless allow them- 
selves to do as much evil or more than others, they show 
plainly that they are mere hypocrites. They persecute 
men rather than hate nee, and they prove that what they 
say is only feigning.’ * 

Galvin in treating of other subjects appears full of 
gi’ace and simplicity. Surrounded as ho was by violent 
enemies, he felt a lively sympathy with Band when in 
his Psalms he gives utterance to that cvj of anguish, 
— ‘ O Lord, how are mine enemies mrdtiplied ! ’ Galvin 
likewise knew what it was to be hated by furious enemies. 

He draws a toucliing picture of terror. It is a graceful 
parable. ‘ / have gone astray like a lost sheejp; save thy ser- 
vant / David,’ he says, ‘ was so terrified at his enemies 
because he suffered such great and cruel persecutions. 
He was in the midst of them like a poor hunted lamb, 
which when it catches sight of a wolf, flees to the moun- 
tains to hide itself. Here was a poor lamb escaped from 
the jaws of the wolf, and so terrified that if it come to a 
well, it will plunge in headlong rather than pm’sue its 
way, for it knows not what to do nor what is to become 
of it. And thus David, being terrified, cried out — ^Lord, 
redeem thy servant ! thus indicating that he leaned en- 
tirely on God’s protection and this is what we must do.’ f 

These fragments are taken from sermons on the Old 
Testament; it is worth while to hear Calvin also on the 

* VingtrdevM Sermons, &c. — Twentieth Sermon, pp. 405, 406; 

■ t Twenty-second Sermon, pp. 452, 453. 
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■whom, lift but a finger, it is all reversed There may be 
some to day who will feign that they are very deront 
"What a fine sermon I they ■will say What admirable 
doctrine ? And to morro^w how ■will it be with them ? 
They will for all this go on mocknig God and utteniig 
taunts agamst his Word, or if God should send them 
adversity, then they will be fretted with him True, the 
present life is subject to many vicissitudes, to-day wo 
may have some sorrow, to morrow we may bo at ease, 
afterwards some sudden trouble may fall upon us, and 
then once more ■we come right But notwithstandmg 
this succession of changes, men must not bend to every 
■wind, but while passmg over the waves of the sea must 
be strong in that righteousness and uprightness which is 
the word of God ’ * 

Calvin was struck with that exclusive self love which 
exists in man He beheved, as was said by Pascal, a 
man whose mtellect in many respects resembled his own, 
that * since sm occurred man has lost the first of his loves 
the love for God, and the love for himself being left alone 
in this great soul, capable of an infinite love, this self lovo 
has extended itself and overflowed into the void left by 
the lovo for God, and tliushohos loved himself alone and 
all things for himself, that is to say, infinitely ’ Colnn 
energetically demands of man love to God ‘If a man, 
says he, ‘ is so sensitive that bo la moved to avenge him- 
self the moment ho is wounded, and yet docs not trouble 
himself at all when God is usultcd and his law thrown 
to the ground, does it not show clearly that ho is alto- 
gether fleshkv yetv more, that ho is brutal (tenant rfc h 
brule )7 It 18 a common characteristic of men, that if 
any wrong is done to them thoj will bo thsturbed al>ont 
it to the end Let the honor of a man bo (oucIuhI bn 
flies imracdiatolj into a rage, and cares for nothing but 
to proceed against the ofiender T^ct a roan bo roMiotl 
hts anger will bo unappeasable Ho is conccmwl aliotit 
• Finyf-dntr Sfrmenj Ac.— Elgblccnlh SermoQ p. 
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his purse, his meado-ws, his possessions, his houses, •which- 
ever it may be, and he will feel that he is •wronged. But 
the man •who has well regulated affections will not have 
so much concern for his o^wn honor or for his o^wn prop- 
erty as for the justice of God when this is ■violated. We 
ought to be affected by offences committed against God 
rather than by what merely concerns oui’selves. There 
are very few^ who care at all about those offences. And 
if there be some who ■will say, “It grieves me that people 
thus sin against God,” and -who nevertheless allow them- 
selves to do as much evil or more than others, they show 
plainly that they are mere hyx 30 crites. They persecute 
men rather than hate -wice, and they prove that -what they 
say is only feigning.’ * 

Gal^vin in treating of other subjects appears full of 
grace and simplicity. Surrotmded as he was by violent 
enemies, he felt a lively sympathy ■with Da%dd ■v^’hen in 
his Psalms he gives utterance to that cry of anguish, 
— ‘ O Lord, how are mine enemies multiplied ! ’ Calvin 
likewise knew what it was to be hated by furious enemies. 

He draws a toucliing picture of teiToi*. It is a graceful 
parable. ‘ I have gone astray like a lost sheep; save thy ser- 
vant! David,’ he says, ‘was so terrified at his enemies 
because he suffered such great and cruel persecutions. 
He was in the midst of them like a poor hunted lamb, 
which when it catches sight of a wolf, flees to the moun- 
tains to hide itself. Here was a poor lamb escaped from 
the jaws of the wolf, and so terrified that if it come to a 
■vs'ell, it will plunge in headlong rather than pursue its 
way, for it knows not what to do nor what is to become 
of it. And thus David, being terrified, cried out — ^Lord, 
redeem thy servant ! thus indicating that he leaned en- 
tirely on God’s protection and this is what we must do.’ f 

These fragments are taken from sermons on the Old 
Testament; it is worth while to hear Cal^^dn also on the 

* Vingt-deux Sermons, &c. — Twentieth Sermon, pp. 405, 406; 

t Ibid. Twenty-second Sermon, pp. 452, 453. 
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New People suppose that lie put forward gloomy doc 
trines, which shut man out from salvation lustoad of 
leadmg him to it, and that he concerned himself with 
predestination alone This opmion is at once so widely 
diffused and so untrue that it is the indispensable duty 
of the historian in this place to establish the truth. Let 
us hear him on I Timothy, n , 3, 4, 6 Calvm declares 
that it is the wUl of God that all men should be saved. 

‘ The Gospel,’ he says, ‘ is offered to all, and this is the 
means of drawing us to salvation Nevertheless, are all 
benefited by it? Certainly not, as wo see at a glance. 
"When once Gods truth Las fallen upon our ears, if wo 
are rebels to it, it is for our greater condemnation God, 
therefore, must go further, m order to bnng us to sain 
tion, and must not onlj appoint and send men to teach 
us faithfully, but must himself bo master in our hearts, 
771 lou(h vs to the qmcL and draw xcs to hxvx'^t.l/ Tlion, 
adapting himself to our ucahness, ho h«ps to u.s in liis 
Word, just as a nurse docs to little children If God 
spoke according to ius majesty, his language n ould be too 
high and too difficult, wo should bo confounded, and all 
our senses would bo blinded. For if our eyes cannot 
bear the brightness of tho sun, is it possible, I ask jon, 
for oar minds to comprehend tho divine majesty? Wo 
say what every one secs It ts Ood s vnll that xcc should all 
be sated, when ho commaniLs timt his Gospel shall bo 
preached. Tlio gate of Paradise is opened for us, alien 
wo are thus mnted, and when ho exhorts ua to repent- 
ance, ho IS ready to receive us ns soon as wo come to 
him ' 

Calvin goes further and rebukes those who by llicir 
neglect set limits to tlio extent of Ood s dominion 

‘It IB not in Judea alone and in a comer of tho country 
that the grace of God is shed abrosd,' ho rays, ‘but up 
and down through all the earth It is Go<l« v,ill tliat 
this grace should bo known to all tlie world "W e ought, 
therefore, o-s far as lies m our power, to seek tho salvo- 
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tion of tliose wlio are to-day strangers to tlie faith, and 
endeavor to bring them to the goodness of God. ^^^ly 
BO? Because Jesus Christ is not the Saviour of three or 
four, but offers himself to all. At the time when he drew 
us to himself were we not enemies? "WHiy are we now 
his childi'en ? It is because ho has gathered us to him- 
self. Now, is he not as truly the Saviour of all the world ? 
Jesus Christ did not come to be mediator between two or 
three men, but between God and men; not to reconcile a 
small number of people to God, but to extend his grace 
to the whole world. Since Jesus invites us all to him- 
‘ self, since he is ready to give 'US loving access to his 
Bather, is it not our duty to stretch out our hand to 
those who do not know what this rmion is in order that 
we may induce them to draw nigh ? God, in the person 
of Jesus Christ, has his arms as it were stretched out to 
welcome to himself those who seemed to be separated 
from him. We must take care that it be not om* fault 
that they do not return to the flock. Those who make 
no endeavor to bring back their neighbor into the way of 
salvation diminish the power of God’s empire, as far as 
in them lies, and are willing to set limits to it, so that he 
' may not be Lord over all the world. They obscure the 
virtue of the passion and death of Jesus Christ, and they 
lessen the dignity which was conferred on him by God 
his Bather; to wit, that to-day for his sake the gate of heaven 
is opened, and that God will be favorable to us when we 
come to seek him.’ 

But Calvin asks how are we to bring a soul to God, and 
how are we to come to him om'selves ? 

‘We are but worms of the eartli, and yet we must go 
out of the world and pass beyond the heavens. This, then, 
is impossible unless Jesus Christ appear, unless he stretch 
out his hand and promise to give’us access to the throne 
of God, who in himself cannot but be to us awful and 
terrible, but now is gracious to us in the person of our 
Lord. If when we come before God, we contemplate only 
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his high and incompreliensible majesty, exery one of ns 
must sliriiilv bacL and even Tnsh that the mountains may 
cover and overwhelm us Bat when our Lord Jesus comes 
forward and mahes himself our mediator, then there is 
nothing to temfy us, we can come with our heads no 
longer cast down, we can call upon God os our Pathcr, 
in such wise that we may come to him m secret and pour 
out all our gnefs in order to he comforted But such a 
glory most be given to Jesus C3irist that angels and other 
dignities may be assigned to their own rani, and that Je- 
sus Christ may appear above all and m all things have the 
pre-eminence This dignity must always bo preserved for 
him, in that ho shed his blood for ns and reconciled us 
with God, discharging all our debts. 

•In every age the world has deceived itself with tnfles 
and trash as means of appeasing God, jnst as wo might 
try to pacify the anger of a httlo child with toys Christ 
mnst needs devoto himself, at tho cost of his passion and 
death, m order to reconcile us (nows appowltr) with God 
his Father, so that our sma may no longer bo reckoned 
against us Wo cannot gam favor m tho Bight of God 
by ceremonies or paiado, but Christ haf given himself a 
ransom for ns We bnvo the blood of Jesus Clinst and 
tho sacnfico which ho offered for us of his own body and 
his own life In this hes our confidence, and by this 
meins wo arc forgiven ’ * 

Tins, then, is what Calvin eays — * Tho gate of paraebso 
IS open to us, tho Lord is willing to receive us ’ 1 

some will say, docs ho givo up tho doctnno of tho election 
of God, and of tho necessity of tho operation of tho IIol} 
Spirit for tho regeneration of ram ? Ccrtiint^ noU Cal- 
vin believed, m its full import, this sijing of tho Saviour 
— ‘You have not clioscn mo, I have cho<cn gou ’ It liis 
been aclmowlcdgwl by men endowed vilh a fmo luttllcct, 
wlio at tho samo timo did not bold tho Clinstian faith, 

• tU J fWrin «r Us stirJ rf i 

TVe, 15Gt, ^ 67, Ac. 
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tliat there is an election of G-od, not only in the sphere 
of grace, hut in that of creation. One of them has said 
— ‘The life of children, who differ so much from each other, 
although they spring from the same stock, and pass through 
a similar course of education, is well adapted to confirm 
the followers of Augustine in their doctrine. Minds are 
not wanting that take offence eveiy time they hear the 
doctrine of grace set forth without disguise. Have these 
same minds ever reflected on that strange fatality which 
stamps us. with a mark distinct and deep from our bii’th 
and our infancy ? If these minds are religious, to what 
doctrine will they have recourse (to explain this) which 
does not resolve itself into the doctrine of grace ? ’ * 
Calvin said to Christians, in conformity with the Scrip- 
tures, that it is God who seeks them and saves them; and 
that this goodwill of God ought to make them rejoice, 
deliver them from fears in the midst of so many perils, and 
render them invincible in the midst of so many snares and 
deadly assaults. But he makes a distinction. There are 
the hidden things of God, which are a mystery, and of 
these he says — ‘Those who enter into the eternal council 
of God thrust themselves into a deadly abyss.’ Then there 
are the things which are known, which are seen in man, 
and are plain. ‘Let ns contemplate the cause of the con- 
demnation of man in his depraved nature, in which it is 
manifest, rather than search for it in the predestination 
of God, in which it is hidden and altogether incomprehen- 
sible.’ f He is even angry with those who want to know 
‘ things which it is neither lawful nor possible to know 
(predestination). Ignorance’ says he, ‘ of these things is 
learning, but craving to know them is a. kind of madness’ J 
It is a singular fact that what Calvin indignantly calls a 
madness should afterwards be named Calvinism. The 
reformer sets himself against this craving as a raging 

* Sainte-Beuve, Port-Boyal, iii. p. 403. 

t Institution Chretienne, book m. cb. xdii. § 8. 

t Ibid. 
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madness, and, yet it is of this very madness that Lo is 
accnsed 

In Calvm there is the theologian, sometimes mdeed 
the philosopher, alkhoiigh before all there is the Chris 
tian. He desires that every tiling irhich may do men 
good should be offered to them ‘But ivith regard to 
this dispute about predestination,' he says, ‘by the in- 
quisitiveness of men it is made perplesmg and even 
perilous They enter mto the sanctuary of divine wis- 
dom, into vrhich if any one thrusts himself with too much 
audacity, he will get into a labyrinth from which ho will 
find no cut, and m which nothing is possible to him but 
to rush headlong to destruction * * "Wo are not sure that 
Calvin did not allow hunself to be drawn a step too far 
into the labyrinth But wo have seen the deep convic- 
tion with which ho declares that the gale of heaven is 
opened, that the iwH of God vs that his grace should tc 
Lnown to alt the icorld This is enough 

Calvin did not, however, hide from himself the fact that 
a minister of Ood s Word roust look forward to many con- 
tmihctions and struggles Thu'», in his sermon on the 
duty of a preacher, it is said to the minister— ‘It is 
thy duty to prepare thy hand betimes, so that no os- 
sanlt should overcome thee. Thou must not retreat nor 
11^ before the foe (qne tu placques latoiit), but take warn* 
mg that henceforth thou must needs fight ' f 

Such was Calvm as a preacher Ho points out the 
evils which are in man’s heart, but Lo proclaims still 
more loudly the love and the power of Him who hcaU 
him 2Io makes man feel that ho is powerles<i, but he 
breathes mto his soul the power of God lie casta down, 
but ho also lifts up, and if lie Inunbles, he is still more m 
earnest m getting men to mu straight to tho mark, m 
entreating them not to go oslroy in cross-wavs, but 

• Iisl lu'ton CJ tH rrv\t ch 21 § 1, 2. 

t Co/rln ifapT?-* Oitftn pnbUsleJby ILe rrangtlical Alluae* of 
0«oerft for the thinl Jahslee of May 27, IwCI, p. iS. 
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to ‘ get rid of all distractions.’ Forwards 1 forwards! lie 
cries to tlio loiterers, and lie shows tlicin tlie moans of 
advancing. 

Calvin certainly was not naiTow-niinded; and while he 
was before all a member of the Icingdom of God, ho 
did not think it his duty to take no interest in the con- 
cerns of nations and of kings. He never forgot his jicr- 
secuted fellow-religionists; and if for their deliverance 
it was needful to appeal to the powerful, to the princes, 
of the earth he did so. Is he to bo accused of ha^dng 
therein played the pai’t of a xiolitician ? Would it not 
have been a sad blemish on so fair a life to have for- 
gotten his countr^Tnen who w’ere cast into prisons or 
boimd on the galle3's? But Calvin, ha^^ng gained the 
rock on which the tempest could not harm him, did not 
cease to direct his attention to such of his brethren as 
were stOl pelted by the storm and well-nigh swallowed 
up in the abyss. He praj'ed; ho cried aloud; he called 
upon those in power to stay- the sword which w'as un- 
sheathed against the righteous; he was able likewise, in 
gi'ave emergencies, from the jmlpit to invite to praj^er 
and humiliation, to recall to mind the martjTs of old 
time, to declare that persecutors will have to render an 
account, to show that faith in the bring God is an im- 
pregnable fortress; to urge those who, haring come from 
a distance, had taken refuge at Geneva, to behave them- 
selves holily, and to entreat all Christians, esiiccially the 
weak, to make no blameworthy concessions, but to con- 
tinue steadfast in the purity of the faith. What is there 
in all this incompatible with the evangelical ministry? 
What is there in all this that is not even obhgatory and 
that could not fail to be approved of God ? No, Calvin 
was neither a Dracon n9r a Bycurgus; neither a political 
orator nor a statesman. His pulpit was no tribune for 
harangues; his work was not that of a secret chief of 
Protestantism. He was before all things an evangelist, 
a minister of the bring God. Far from addressing him- 
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self to the people in general, he laid hold of the individ- 
ual, and on him he made a deeper and more lastmg im- 
pression than modem preachers have done ivith their 
vague discourses 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

CALm's ACTIVITT 
(FcaitoABT 1512.} 

"With Calvin words and deeds went hand m hand If 
he tooh part in external affairs, wo understand that bo did 
so m the midst of his dock. Ho vas preacher and pas- 
tor, although he is chiefly known as teacher and reformer 
Apart from Calvin, without the institutions of which bo 
was the promoter, the evangehcal reformation, religions 
and moral, would not have been accomplished in Genova. 
We maj also add that national indopendcnco and pohti 
col hbertics would not havo boon maintamcd in this toi^n 
The old Geneveso population would havo boon nnahlo to 
do this Undoubtedlj thcro had been men among this 
small people v>ho had displayed great energy in repulsing 
the ambitious attempts of Iho X>ukcs of Saioy, m taking 
from tho bishops tho temporal pniilcges which tho^ had 
usurped, in restoring civil liberties and m nniting Geneva 
to tho Swiss cantons. .iVll these measures were essential 
to tho Reformation, for whicli a free pooplo was indis- 
pensable Wo have already narrated tlieir ncluovemenls, 
and wo have been reproached, unjustly, wo think, for hal- 
ing done this at too great length Rut nt the time wIko 
C alvin appeared in tho city of tho first Huguenots, nionl- 
ity was far from being irrcproaclmhlo, religion, searctly 
disengaged from tho forms and errors of Rome, was with 
tho mnjonl> neither porbonal norcvaugchcal, dfsp *« ate<T, 
pure, nlal, or active, and civiliralion ils«lf was liardlv at 
a higher level Uicro than it had reached in oUitr couu- 
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tries. Tlie heroes of iiulepcndeiico hnd need themselves 
of being enlightened by the light of the Gosj^ol, nnd of 
being transformed by its fii'O. Their first cdnciition ivns 
defectivej and it was necessary to begin it again. Their 
intercom-se •\^*ith all that siuTOimded them exerted an in- 
flvionco over them which needed to bo conntcrbalanccd. 
The great advantage of the Eeformation having been, 
in theix* view, their deliverance from the jn’etensions of 
priests and of jiTinceSj it was nccdbil that they should 
learn to recognize in the Gospel the tidings of a higher 
order, of a spiritual cnfrancliisement, which would deliver 
them fi’om sin and would give them the hbert}- of the 
childi-en of God. Tliey had availed themselves of the ref- 
ormation as a political instrument; they must now learn 
to have recourse to it ns a religiou.s, moral, and divine 
instrument, capable of maldng them citizens of another 
and more glorious city. l^Iany did this. Calrin’s return 
was not exclusively the work of a part 3 *. A profound 
conviction existed, both in the most influential men nnd 
in the minds of the people in general, tliat Cabin was 
the man they wanted. The Genevese population w’as 
therefore disposed to accept the institutions which ho 
offered them. But there were nevertheless some secret 
discontents, which were to break out some day, and would 
become for Calvin and for the consistory the occasion of 
frequent and obstinate conflicts. 

The presidency of the consistory was not vested in Cal- 
vin, but in one of the sjmdics. The reformer knew how 
to keep his own place, and gave due honor to the lay 
magistrate. '^Mhile, however, he was not president of 
this body, it may be truly said that he was its soul.* 
The consistory met immediately after its estabhshmeut. 
The report of its sittings did not begin till Thursday, 
February 16, 1612; but nine meetings had previously 
been held. 

Calvin was not a theocrat, as he has been called, tmless 
* Cramer, Ectrails (autograph) des registres du Consisioire. 
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the term bo taken in the most spiritual sense A breath 
of eternal life inspired him, he was full of love for souls, 
a practical man in the best sense of the word. Many of 
the characteristics of St Paul reappeared in Calvin 
M’hile, like Paul, he strenuously mamtamed the great 
doctrine of grace, he took an interest in the comforts of 
life of those to whom Ins preaching was addressed, and 
sometimes apphed himself to the humblest details Ho 
V. as well informed en on matters which do not seem to 
be in his provmco For instance, ho made inquiries 
after a house for his fnend Do Falais, and olTcred him 
one with * a garden, a large yard, and a fine view ’ * But 
it V, as especially m tho consistory that he displayed the 
same mterest in small things as m great Comcrsation, 
dress, food, all were interesting to him Ho protected 
women against the bad treatment of their husbands, ho 
taught parents and children, masters and Bcrrants, their 
mutual duties, and saw that the sick wero treated tmUi 
all needful attention At the first sitting of tho cousi<4' 
toiy (Februarj IG, 1542), Do Pemot, from tlio district 
of Gex, who had somouhnt tho air of those loungers 
{flaneurs), who nro found in all parties, related to tho 
ventrablo body that ho hod been to Mount Svlcvo with 
Claudino do Bouloz and somo companions. Tlio Ocn* 
evoso had before this tmio begun to enjoy pleasure ex- 
cursions on this mountain This excursion was pcrlmiis 
for Do Pcniot ono of those parties of pleasure to which 
same mystery is attached IIo walked with tho Gciicvcso 
nmidcn, tlio} chatted and laughed as they cnino down tho 
ittaueitxia, artil, as Hirctae ffitjs 

tls imiralrnt do plidur la pento trop 

liow, m tho midst of this gaiety and these pretty In* 
llmg speeches, there was, paid Ptniot to tlio consistory, 
some talk nlxiut mamago Moreoier, he addid, wluri 
thej, arrived at CoUonges nous-SaKve, Claudino had drunk 

• L(*’rrsfra'>{alMti, U p. 
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with him ‘to their marriage, in the jn-csence of credi- 
ble witnesses.’ But Clandino, denied it altogether. She 
di-aiilc, she owned, but agreed to nothing else, because 
she had not the permission of her parents. Tlius, then, 
a dispute abo\it a iiromise made on the mountain and at 
the inn was one of the subjects to which the grave Calvin 
had to give his attention. There were other questions of 
more importance. Domestic disagi’eements, altercations, 
duels, games of chance, above all licentious conduct, wore 
frequently brought before the consistory; but suc h cases 
gradually diminished in number.* 3S3> 

The consistory had besides much to do with Roman 
Catholicism, which was of loo long standing in the epis- 
copal city to be expelled from it at a single stroke. Now, 
hostility to Rome was at this time general. It prevailed 
in the ministers and their friends by reason of their at- 
tachment to the Holy Scriptures, which condemned the 
system of the papacy. It prevailed in the other citizens 
by reason of the cou'riction which possessed them that 
Protestantism alone could maintain them independence. 
It influenced the French refugees who, having escaped 
from prison, and fi'om the death to which their brethren 
were still exposed, felt their hearts stirred with indigna- 
tion at the sight of Roman Catholicism, the source of 
these hateful persecutions. Fimther, many persons were 
cited before the consistory on suspicion of being Roman- 
ists. These people were not very courageous; in their 
own chui'ch they were placed rmder a regime of fear; 
and a soul that is led by fear is always the weaker. On 
March 30, 1542, Dame Jeanne Peterman appeared before 
the consistory. She was unwilling to abjure her faith, 
but she endeavored to confess it as faintly as possible, 
and even had recom-se to strategem to avoid making an 
avowal of what she believed. She made a weU-tangled 
skein, and endeavored thereby to entangle the members 
of the consistory. They wanted to clear up the matter, 
* Cramer, Extraits (autograph) des registres du Consistoire. 
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anti she tried to darLen it *Tou hare not received the 
holy supper,’ they said to her, ‘and you go to mass, what 
18 your faith? ’ ‘ I beheve in God,’ she said, ‘ and wish 
to live in God and holy church I say mj Paier Koster m 
the Eoman tongue, and I beheve just ns the church be- 
heves’ * What do jou mean by that?* ‘That I do not 
beheie except just as the church behoves.’ ‘Is there no 
church in this town?’ ‘I do not know’ ‘Are not the 
sacraments of our Lord administered hero ? ’ * I believe 
in the holy supper, as God said. This ts my body ’ ‘WTiy 
are you not content with the supper admmistered in this 
town, but go elsewhere?’ ‘I go where I please, our 
Lord will not come hero m full array, but where his word 
18 there is hia body He said tlint there would come rav- 
ening wolves ’ After Calvm had given her an admoni- 
tion according to the Word of God, she said that on the 
previous Sunday a German, a very respectable roan, asked 
her how she prayed, and that she had rephed, ‘ Ton do 
not find people hero saying to the Virgin hlarj, Pray 
for us.' She did not on Uiw occa-sion add that she her- 
self invoked her As she often said, ‘I behevo in God,’ 
which deists thcrnsclvcs might ha^o said, she was asked, 
‘VTiat then is your faith toward God?’ She replied, 
‘The preachers ought to know better than I do nl>out 
God I am not a learned person like yon There is no 
other God for mo bat Go<l* She uas pressed more 
closely ‘In what way will you take the holj supper?’ 
‘I do not mean to bo cither on idolater or an lij'pocnte 
Tlio Virgin Alary is mj odvoeato The Virgin ^fnry is a 
fnend of God, daughter nnd mother of Jeans Christ I 
do not know about tho church* By this film doubth‘‘S 
meant that she uould not enter into controversy on this 
subject. *I do not know,* nho added, ‘uhothcr the faitfi 
of others 13 nght Our la hj m o y^yxl tnmjan, and J «n '*1 
to livr in faith of hnty cAurrA ’ Tliiw tho poor woninn 
Imrtlly got a«\ further than the Virytn and ehuirh 
This was a long waj It appears that it won tho prcsi- 
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dent-syndic and not Calvin who had in-esscd her, for sho 
ended by saving, ‘The lord sjTidic is a herclic, and I do 
not msh to be one.’ The pastors said to her, ‘ There is 
only one mediator, Jesus Christ; as for the saints, male 
or female, let people do as they ■«ill.’ The consistory 
required that the poor woman should bo corrected in 
an evangelical manner, in order that she might not go to 
other places to worship idols ; ‘ that remonstrance should 
be made, and that she should go daily to sermon.’ Again, 
ax^pearing before them on the following Thursday’, sho 
sj)oke with more decision. ‘I cannot receive the suxd- 
per,’ she said; ‘I have taken it and will take it elsewhere, 
until the Lord touch my heart.’ Thereui^on sho was 
declared to he out of the church. ‘In my time,’ she said; 
‘tlie Jews have been di-iven out of this town, and a time 
will come when the Jews will be all over the town.’ If 
the prediction has not been fulfilled nith res 2 :)ect to the 
Jews, those who adhere to the faith of this woman are 
now very numerous there; and, perhaps, this is what at 
bottom she meant to jiredict.* 

Matters of the same kind as that which we have just 
indicated, and others, such as extravagance in dress, licen- 
tious or irreligious songs, imi^roprieties during divine ser- 
vice, usury, frequenting of taverns and gaming houses,f 
drnnkenness, debauchery, and other like offences were 
frequently brought before the consistory. It had noth- 
ing to do, or only indirectly, with political events, or even 
with measures for the suppression of the libertine party, 
for this was effected by judicial methods, and the consis- 
tory was not called u^ron to take cognizance of such mat- 
ters, There is not a word about the trial of Servetus in 
1543; the consistory had nothing to do with that pro- 

* Cramer, ExlraHs des regisires du Consisloire. 

\ Bonivard had to appear before the consistory for having one 
evening, at the lodging of Jean Hugonier, while waiting for supper, 
played at dice for a quart of wine with Clement Marot, — ^Eoget, 
Peuple de Genhve, ii. p. 29. 
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ceeding The only allnsion that we find to it does not 
occur till a month after that odious act, November 23, 
1543 On that day a woman, accused of frequenting a 
certain house, replied that sho had only been there tince, 
the day after the supper 'and the day the heretic was 
burnt ’ The name of Scrvetus is not even mentioned 
In this circumstance there is, perhaps, a hint for those 
who look upon Calvin as the principal ofTendcr in the 
death of the unfortimate Scrvetus. Assuredly ho was 
blameworthy, and his whole ago with him * 

If the consistory proceeded with seventy against im- 
mornhty and hcentiousness its activity was no less con- 
spicuous m a chantabio direction, and one favorable to 
the public liberticaf It did not forget that it was bounJ 
to protect the httlo ones wbo were oppressed, and nil 
those who were in any misfortune Calvin recalled the 
saying of Jesus Chnst about those of his people who arc 
brought low, and said, ‘If their insigmfic'inco give occa- 
sion to the world to fall upon them, they ought to know 
that God does not despise them It would bo a thing 
too absurd for a mortal to make no account of those who 
are so precious m the sight of God J Tlio consistory 
used its influence wnth the council on behalf of reforms 
which were for the ndvanlago of the people It dcmontl- 
cd a reduction in the pnee of wheat, improvement of pris- 
on discipline, and rcstnction of imprisonment for debt 
It censured fathers who were too severe with their tliil- 
dren, and creditors who were loo exacting with their debt- 
ors. It wa.s soicro against those who held a monopolr, 
and against forestallcrs of fooek It urged rootlemtion m 
the Citations mailo before the consistory, and dcsirt'd tint 
thej should lie confined to scandalous cases. Sfen lia'o 
liocn beard at vanous p< noils, even men of the lm»nbl<~*t 
clnsa, lifting np their voices against Cabin and his ixinsis* 
tor^ without any Biispuion that Ihej were insulting thiir 
• Cramer, /Vmu'j CvwIjJotri* f /Jti 

t C«1rla on yjii. xtIU. G. 10 
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own friends and benefactors. Was not the suppression 
of drunkenness, of immorality, of gaming-houses, of quar- 
relling, and other evils of the like kind a benefit, and a 
very great benefit to the people ? One who has set forth 
in the most accurate and impartial manner the proceed- 
ings of the consistory has said, ‘We must not, indeed, 
expect absolute impartiality nor abundance of good na- 
ture in the face of the resistance which was offered to 
the consistory; nevertheless, the facts speak, and are all 
in favor of the reformers.’* 

The realization of the plan formed by Calvin, the moral 
and religio.us restoration of Geneva, called for great ef- 
forts on his part, and exposed him to much opposition, 
many affronts and contemptuous speeches which were 
flung in his teeth. He bore it all without cherishiug re- 
sentment. This man, whose name was familiar through- 
out Christendom, the leader who could cope with Borne, 
the great teacher whose letters kings received with rev- 
erence, when called by a fish-wife, in the presence of his 
colleagues, ‘ a tavern haunter,’ took it with admirable pa- 
tience. Wrongs done against the persons of the pastors 
were treated by the consistory with greater lenity than 
opposition to evangelical doctrine, invocation of the deAul, 
or invocation of the Vhgin and the saints. Calvin, ad- 
mitting that outward appearance has its value in the 
policy of the world, but holding that it ought not to be 
considered in the spiritual kingdom of Christ, held the 
balance true between a working man and a member of the 
most honorable families. Sons of the latter were more 
than once reprimanded and punished, even though the 
father Avas friendly to the reformation. Hence troubles 
fr'equently arose, although the fathers continued faithful 
to the established order. In the midst of these agita- 
tions Calvin remained calm. He wrote to Myconius, ‘ It 
was in my poAver, when I came here, to triumph over my 
enemies, and to attack at full sail the party which had 
. * Cramer, Extraits des r^istres du Coiisisloire. 
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done me Trrong, but I Lave abstained I Lave also most 
carefuUj avoided all lands of reproach, lest in uttenn" a 
•word, however innocent, I should seem to intend to per- 
secute the one or the other ’ * * * § 

The knowledge which ho gained during his first resi- 
dence at Geneva, and the reflections which had occupied 
his mmd during the three 3 ears of his exile, had been 
profitable to the reformer, hia wisdom and lus meekness 
had been ripened by expcnenco 

Calvin and Viret had resolved to uso their utmost ef- 
forts to procure peace, ‘for,’ said the former, ‘it is neces- 
sary not only that wo abstain from debate, but that wo 
tale great pains to put an end to dissension among oth- 
ers, removing every occasion of hatred and rancor ’ Ho 
was wcU a«iuainted with the state of men’s mmds m 
Geneva, and likewise with tbo sontimcnts of his col* 
leagucs-t ‘Tbero aro some of them,’ ho wroto to My* 
conins, ‘ who aro no fnends of mine, and others who aro 
openly hostile, but I take all the pains I can to prevent 
the spirit of discord from creeping in amongst us ”^Vo 
have in the town a seed of intestine discord, but wo strxvo 
by our poticnco and gentleness J to prevent the cbuixli 
suffering from it Every one knows, by experience, tho 
hamano and amiable disposition of Viret § I mo oot 
more severe than ho is, at least in this respect Pcrliaps 
you Will hardly behove this, but for all tliat it is true I 
value BO highly general peace and a conhal union that I 
do Molenco to iiiysclf, so (bntc\cn those who aro opi>osc-<l 
to us aro obliged to give mo this praise Tins is so well 
knoivn that day after ibiy men ^ ho wore previously my 
avowed enemies aro liecommg my fnends. I concdiato 

• Calvin to ylyconios SUrch It Krll_*r{rterara qnotn »rrl 
inst^no plaiisu ciAgilare roalro* cl jlcnlv tells JntcLl la 

t )Um ilUm nallenrta q*iT no* IjiwraC'—lYT'* P- 

f Ja<* JJcrTWinl. Jt Siam* AJrj^CL.s'ijprfcaa.— l^/v ji. jv 3<*l. 

{ 'Noslni tnanstsctoillna cl |vaU ntia cfCdnin*.'— si r 

§ •Q'lain I brlJo liCEsxnoqi* logenjt atl ^ irrltjc*— /'-i 
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others by my courtesy, and in some measure succeed, 
although not on all occasions.’ 

The opponents of Calvin in his own time were not the 
only ones to do justice to him; those likewise whom he 
has had in later times have done the same. ‘ This kindly 
and conciliatory conduct of Calvin after his return,’ one 
of these has said, ‘is one of the most beautiful pages of 
his history.’ It is impossible not to value this testimony; 
but is it fair to add that it would have been more meri- 
torious if Calvin had had less consciousness of it, and 
that what he wrote to his friends on the subject often 
leaves on the mind of the reader an unpleasant impres- 
sion?* We must, in the first place, remark that, in at- 
tributing patience and gentleness to himself, Calvin is 
not speaking exclusively of himself. He says ive, which 
includes, at least, Viret.f Next, we must note that he 
was boimd to give an accurate account of the state of 
things to the friends who had done every thing to pro- 
mote his return to Geneva. And, lastly, that if Calvin is 
to be condemned for this communication, we shall have 
to condemn likewise (which no one will do) Christians 
more perfect than he was; St, Paul, for instance, who 
said, ‘Be ye followers of me, even as I also am of Christ.’ 

In Calvin gentleness was combined with strength. He 
imderstood the diflSculties of his task, and devoted him- 
self to it with great seriousness and indefatigable zeal. 
He had now to set in motion the chariot which he had 
taken so much pains to construct. He had to teach each 
man his duty, to restore the public worship, to attend to 
the young, the poor and the sick, to do the work of peace- 

* ‘Machen dadurcli auf den Leser einen oft geradezu tmangeneli- 
men Eindruck.’ — Kampsclnilte, J. Calvin, i. p. 390. It is tins same 
historian who does justice to Calvin as above mentioned; and it may 
be said that the passage in which the sentence occurs makes the most 
agreeable impression of any in his book. 

t ‘ Meine Milde und Geduld,’ Kampschulte makes Calvin say, as if 
he were referring to himself alone. It is no doubt an oversight on 
the part of the historian. 

VOL. VII — 5* 
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maker, of consoler, and of reformer It ■was to Inm tliat 
recourse 'was had about every thing, sometimes even about 
affairs of the state He had not t'wo consecutive hours, 
he says, free from interruption ‘ You cannot believe,’ ho 
TTTote to Bucer, ‘in what a whirlwind and confosion I am 
writing to you In this place I am entangled m such a 
multitude of affairs that I am almost beside myself ’ And 
to Myconms ho said, ‘During tho first month of my mm 
istry I was so overwhelmed with painful and distressing 
labors that I was woU-nigh eshaiisted. How difficult and 
wearisome is the task of reconslmcting a fallen building I ’ * 
Calvin consequently felt tho need of assistants who 
would carnestlj co operate ■with him Ho endeavored to 
retain Viret at Geneva. ‘ ith Viret,’ ho said, ‘ I cm bear 
tho burden tolerably well, but if ho is taken from me I 
shall bo m a more deplorable position than I can say f 
Viret was, howo> or, obliged to resume his duties at Lau 
sanno in July, 1542 Tho Ordmaucc^ had provided that 
there should be at Geneva five ministers and three coad- 
jutors, tho latter also to bo ministers Now, on his ar- 
rival Calnn had foimd, lu addition to Viret and Bcmanl, 
Henri do lo Maro and Aimc Clmmpcrcau, the lost clcctctl 
in 1540 But those ministers were ‘rather an obstacle 
than an aid.' Ho found them too rough, full of tbem 
selves, having no zeal and still less knowledge, and, fur- 
Uicr, ill djS 2 )osed towards ])im<;olf ‘ I ondnro them ’ ho 
adiks, ‘I behave myself towards them witli kindhncas. I 
might have dtsmissod them on mj arrival, but I prefcrml 
to act with moderation * Hero again, wo find Calrin 
steadily adhcniig to n Imo of conduct wlucli docs him 
honor Tins same year, 1G12, four now pnstors wcrv si** 
pomtoil for tho church of Genexa I’lcrro Bhnriict, who 
showctl himself apt to teach, ^Intthios do Ot nekton, who 
succts-sfoUy delivered hw first sermon *Tlio fourth *« r 
• To lloe«*r of Oi*!* l<r I' IStl To Sljconia*. 

ilAwb II riJ.— fijTx. xL ri^ 377 
t Letter lo Mjeo-in* of Apnl 17 15li-»C*Jr C^p. »L p S'^l- 
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mon/ wrote Calvin to Viret, ‘surpassed all my expecta- 
tions.’ The other two pastors were Louis Treppereau 
and Phihppe Ozias, surnamed de Eoclesia. Of one of 
these Calviu said ‘that he had given a specimen of his 
abihty, such as he had expected from him;’ whether 
good or bad he does not inform us. In 1544 Geneva 
had twelve pastors, but six of them were serving in the 
country churches. The best known of these new min- 
isters was Nicolas des Gallars, seigneur de Saules, near 
Paris, whom Calvin highly esteemed, and who afterwards 
filled an important position in the French reformation, at 
Poissy, at Paris, and at La Rochelle. Some unfrocked 
monks arrived at Geneva, expecting to find there, in ad- 
dition to the hberty of not being Romanists, that of not 
being Christians; but Calvin distrusted people of this 
sort. There were some pastors whom it was necessary to 
dismiss, either because they were indolent in their work, 
or because they were extravagant in them preaching, or 
because they did not conduct themselves becomingly.* 

In addition to the labors and the anxieties of his pub- 
lic office Calvin had some personal sorrows to bear. 

A heavy trial which fell upon him in the month of June, 
1542, was at the same time a precious seal sent on his 
ministry by God. The first magistrate of the repubhc 
was Ami Porral, one of those citizens who had labored 
, with the utmost earnestness to secure the independence 
of Geneva and its union with Switzerland. He had a cul- 
tivated mind, and had written a book on the history of 
Geneva, for which the Council expressed to him its ac- 
knowledgments.f Among the old Huguenots no one had 
more joyfully received the reformation and the reformer. 
In the spring time he fell ill. No sooner had Calvin 
heard of it than he hastened to his house, in company 

* Oendve ecclesiastique, ou Livre des spectailes pasteurs eiprofesseurs, 
p. 6. Calvin to Vu'et, July 1542. — 0pp. xi. p. 420. Vie frangedse de 
Calvin, p. 54. Eoget, Peuph de Geneve, ii. pp. 40, 46. 

t Grenus, Fragments Mstoriques, p. 8. 

/ 
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■with Viret *I am in danger,* said tlio first syndic, ‘tho 
malady from wlucli I suffer Las been fatal m my family ’ 
These three excellent men then had a long conversation 
together on various subjects, Porral speaking with as 
much facility as if his health had been sound His suf- 
ferings increased durmg tho two days M-liich followed, 
but his understanding seemed more lively than formcrlj, 
and his speech more fiuent A great number of the citi 
zens of Geneva came to see him, and to each of these ho 
gave a senous exhortation, which was no idle babbling, 
but was discreetly adapted to the special circumstances 
of each mdiiuduaL For threo days ho appeared to bo 
recovering, but on tho fourth day his illness increased, 
and danger was immment Novcrthcless, tho more ho 
suffered m body the more full was his mmd of animation 
and life It was ho who had censured Do la Maro for 
tlio strange expressions which wo have already noticed 
Bernard had taken tho part of his colleague, and tho re- 
sult was a coolness between tho sjndic and tho two mm- 
isters, Porral now sent for them, and o reconciliation 
was made after ho had seriously odmoniahcd them On 
the day which proved to bo his Inst, Calvin and irct ar- 
rived at his house at mno o’clock m tho morning Tlio 
pious reformer, fcanng lest ho should fatigue hia fnend if 
ho made a long address, eimplj set beforo tho djing roan 
lhecro*sof Chrx*t, his grace and ike hope cf eirrlad 

tng life • *I recciro tho messenger whom God sends to 
me,' said Porral, ‘nod I know tho power of Cbnst to 
strengthen Ibo conscicnco of true Wlicvcrs.* Tlion ho 
boro walncs-s to tho work of tho ministry ns a means of 
grace, and to Ujo bencfitH which flow from it, *in so lumi- 
nous n manner,’ says Calvin, *tlmt wo wore l^olh of ns 
nstonishetl, and, I might almost aav, in a state of stnpor ’ 
I’orral had ejiierit need it. Ho said m drawing to a close, 
*I declare that I rcccirt tho remission of sms which you 
announce in the name of Jestis Chnnt, as though an ang*"! 

• Colnn to xt jv 
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from licaven appeared to proclaim it to mo.’ Then ho 
commouded, 'iu a marvcllons mannor, tho unity which 
makes ono single body of all tho trno mombers of tho 
church.’ He was pained at tho recollection of former 
differences, and, turning to several friends who were at 
this moment standing by him, he implored them to bo of 
one mind with Calvin and Yiret. ‘I have m^’sclf,’ said 
ho, ‘been too obstinate in. certain niattcr.s; but my eyes 
have been opened, and I see now what mischief :nay come 
of disagi'eemeut.’ Ho afterwai'ds made a confession of his 
faith, short but sincere, serious and clear. Tbcn, turn- 
ing to Calvin and Yiret, Pon*al exliorted them to perse- 
verance and steadfastness in tho work of tho ministiy. 
He set forth tho difficulties which they would encounter. 
One might have called him a projihet unveiling tho future. 
He spoke with admirable uusdom of things which con- 
cerned the public good. ‘You must continue to put forth 
youi’ utmost efforts,’ ho said to those who surrounded 
him, ‘for the pmpose of reconciling Geneva with her 
allies.’ The contest with Beme was espcciallj' dwelt 
upon. ‘Although some blustering fellows may ciy out 
very loudly,’ said he, ‘fear not, and be not discoui'aged.’ 
After a few more words Calvin prayed, and then departed 
with Yiret. 

Idelette, informed of Poixal’s danger, came in the after- 
noon. ‘ YTiatever may befall,’ the Christian syndic said 
to her, ‘be of good corn-age; remember that you did not 
come here by chance, but that you were conducted hither 
by the wonderful council of God, in order that you might 
be of service in the work of the church.’ A little while 
after he made a sign that his voice failed him. However, 
he made known that he perfectly recollected the confes- 
sion which he had made, and added that in this faith he 
died. 

Having recovered a little strength, he pronoxmeed with 
faith, but with a feeble voice, the song of Simeon. ‘ Lord,’ 
said he, ‘now lettest thou thy servant depart- in peace. 
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Recording to thy -word, for mmo eyes have seen thy sal- 
Tation, ■which thou hast prepared before the face of all 
people, a hght to hghten the Gentfles, and the glory 
of thy people Israel,’ He added, *I have seen, I hare 
touched with my hand that merciful Redeemer who saves 
me ’ * He then lay down to rest, as if to wait for the 
Lord, and after that he spake no more, only showing 
from time to time, by some sign, that his spuit was 
present 

At four o’clock, Calvin came with the other three fyn 
dies, Porral s colleagues The dying man made an effort 
to speak to them/ but could not Calvin, affected, began 
to speak himself, ‘ and spoke,* says ho, ‘ as well as ho coni J, 
Ins friend hstenwg to him m perfect peace Hardly hat! 
wo loft him, before ho gave up his pious soul to Jesus 
Chnst Ho bad been entirely renewed in Ins mind 'f 

This death clearly shows that Calm’s work was not 
merely to establish order in tlio church and to presenho 
for all a moral life Ho was the iDstrumcnt of still greater 
good Porral had found Jesus Chnst, perhaps id lus lat- 
ter days, ho had become a new creature, ho called upon 
God as his Pother, ho was m possession of that peace 
which passeth all uaderstandmg, and had the Lope of 
eternal life Calvin was not the teacher of a scholastic 
theology, bo was the minister ofn living Cliristianity, and 

none are Ins true disciples bnl tlioao in iihom Uio Chn-*** 
lian life exists. 

No sooner had Porral passed away than Calvin was 
threatened with a greater nflliction still Idelctte who 
regarded the first svndie a.a her hnabands protector 
seems to have fwn ifeeph iiir»‘c<c<I by /ns death At tl** 
beginning of Julv she was ill and prematurely gave bnth 
to a clnlik Her life was in danger, and Calriti fiarv»l 
that the lots of Iuh friend l»o /oUow<xl by that of 

the faithful cornpanijii of Iuh lift To \irTt, then a* 

• ‘M U *l mana IUb 1 . •— r^lr Ojyv xL p. 

f ‘N >TO I n xp'dlo taoe 
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Laiisomie, howTotOj ‘I nm in very grcai anxiety.’^ Dufc 
God preserved to liitn tliis precious helper for some years 
more. 

In the midst of his gilcfs, Calvin had great consola- 
tions. The Clufistian Avorlr was prosi^oring. He was not 
easy to satisfy; and yet, os early as November, 1511, he 
wi'ote to Fare! — ‘ The people are quite disposed to con- 
form to o\u* wishes. TJje preaching is well attended, the 
hearers behave well. ]\Iauy things, it is true, have to bo 
set right, both with respect to the understanding and wilh 
respect to the affections, but the euro can only bo effected 
by dcgi’ees.’ In Slarch, 1512, he wrote to Myconius — 
MlTiat consoles and reffeshes me is the fact that we are 
not laboring in vain or without fruit. Fruit, indeed, is 
not so abxindant ns wo might desire; nevertheless, it is 
not so very rare, and there are tohons of a change for the 
better. A fairer futiu'e shines before ns, if only Vh-ct be 
left us.’f 

Thus the action of the reformer, of his friends and of 
the institutions which ho had established, under the bless- 
ing of God, gradually ^^TOught a change in this Genevese 
poimlation, so passionate, so full of excitement, and so 
much addicted to pleasure. A real religious hfe devel- 
oped itself in manj' individuals, and its influence was 
general. Luxury diminished; simplicity, morality, and 
the other vii-tues, which are the fruit of faith, increased. 
There stiU remained, indeed, some e^dl; enmit}' and dis- 
cord frequently sprung up, sometimes among the peojflo 
in general, sometimes in families; but there was also 
much that was good. Calvin believed ‘ that we ought to 
adopt a way of living so regulated that it should make 
us beloved of all, while at the same time we should be 
prepared to incur hatred for the love of Chi'ist;’ and 
further ‘that we are bound to take pains to settle the 

* Calvin to Viret, July, 1542. — 0pp. xi. p. 420. 

t ‘ Et spes in posteram amplius affulgot si mihi reliquatur Viretus. ’ 
— Calv. 0pp. xi. pp. 322, 377. 
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difiereDces Tvlucli east among others ’ Occupation of this 
sort did not fail him, and ho was frequently successful 
Calvin’s manner of proceeding has been so much misrep- 
resented that it IS necessary to give some examples of it 
in order to re-establiah the truth "Vro shall have brought 
before us at the same time a scene choractenstic of the 
period Trangoise, mother of the noblo Pierre Tissot, 
treasurer of the republic, was a woman of imtahlo and 
intractable temper Her bad disposition was the occa- 
sion of trouble in the family, and made herself unhappy 
Tlie fact was the more to be regretted because it con- 
cerned a family of high standmg, so that anj dissension 
pre^ ailmg in it was the worse example It was resolved 
that an attempt should be mode to clTcct a reconciliation 
between tho mother, her son, and her daughter in bw, 
Louiso 

Tho tasl was entrusted to Calvin and Iho syndic Chic- 
caud. They summoned tho treasurer before them *Tour 
mother,’ they said, ‘ is aoooycd with } ou and your wife ' 
‘I give honor and rovcrenco to my moUicr,’ replied tho 
treasurer, * as God commands.' Tho mother Laving made 
her appearance in tho hall of the consistory, Tissot, who 
desired to maintain a decorous and honorable deport* 
incut, approached and saluted her, and wished her 'Goo«l 
day’, but she replied passionately— ‘ Keep your “gootl 
days” to } ourself, and the dcnl fill your bell} witlithcm!’ 
Tliorcnpon Tissot said to the consistorj— 'I male my 
mother a larger ollownnco than my father fixed for her, 
and it IS regularly paid her If my mother does not hie 
the wheat uhich I Bond her I give her money to buy 
other I furnish her uilh wine, tho Wst that is to he 
had. She has hut latch nsVcil mo for right for her 
servant I paid tlio aixilhrcarj and tho jhwinans tie 
ixpeiiRCrt of her recent illmMi. 3Iywif dunrig that lime 
vwittsl her, hut inj mother n fiiseil to eat tlie lutnjw wl»c!i 
she pn. iiarotl for her Milhreganl to tnv hrtdlier Jean* 
contmuwl tho treasurt r, ‘ I hare used nil the means wl if ’« 
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appeared to me likely (o bring him back to an honorable 
life, but without effect; ho is a iirolligato/ 

Fraiifoiso was not slow to reply. ‘ j\Iy allowance has 
not been jmid the last yeai-, as the treasurer alleges. His 
wife never brought mo broth in my illness, nor did ho 
ever give mo any of his wine, oxccid- two 6 os.s'r;t.s-, which I 
cannot di’ink.’ ‘I gave her good wine,’ said the treas- 
urer, ‘but she put it into a vessel not fit to keep it in. 
Mother,’ said ho, turning to her. ‘I am not thy mother,’ 
bluntly reifiicd Fran^oiso. 

Tlic consistory, then, through the medium of Cahun, 
who had been charged with the duty, addressed to them 
remonstrances and warnings (commnni/wux). ‘ La}' aside,’ 
said the reformer, ‘all hatred and rancor for all bygone 
time to the present day. Live logothcr in true peace 
and love, as son and mother ought, and let any thing that 
is due to the said Fran9oiso be paid to her.’ ‘ I am ready,' 
said the treasurer, ‘ to pay her what shall be quite sufii- 
cient for her, the utmost that I can, and more than before,’ 
Then, speakhag to Fran^oisc, ‘Mercy, mother, for God’s 
love, and let bygones bo bygones.’ ‘But,’ says the Reg- 
ister, ‘Fran9oiso would do nothing of the sort,’ This 
woman seemed to have a heai't of flint. Her look, her 
manner, and her words showed this. The consistory, 
vexed at her obstinacy, requested her to api>ear again the 
following week, asked her to reflect on the business and 
to attend the seimons, and directed that fitting remon- 
strance should be made with her. At this moment, 
whether Calvin’s words made some impression on her, 
or whether she became conscious of her fault and a bet- 
ter spirit was given her from on high, or probably from all 
these causes combined, Fran9oiso was softened and af- 
fected. ‘The mountauis melted hire wax at the pi'esenco 
of the Lord.’ ‘ Ah, well,’ she said, ‘ I am going to forgive 
them for the love of God and the seignory. I forgive 
my son all the faults he has committed against me, and I 
forgive also my daughter-in-law.’ The latter, who was 
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perfectlj jnnoceot, and bnd done all tliat she could lor 
her mother m-la\r, then s*iid, *I am not the cause of the 
quarreL When my mother Tras lU I went to be of ser- 
vice to her, as the neighbors tnow "VMien I knew that 
she was m want of any thing I used to give it her It i9 
no fault of mmo that we are not all friends willi one 
another ’ So the matter ended The poor rran 90 iso 
was particularly sharp, exacting, and imtablo, but at 
the same time open to concihation The restoration of 
goodwill between parties who were at vananco was, it i9 
evident, one of Calvin s duties ‘ While wo preserve peace/ 
said he, *tho God of peace counts us as his cluldrcn ’* 

The institution of tho consistory and the beginning of 
its activity mark, tbo epoch at which the reformation of 
Geneva maj bo considered to bo nccompltshed- At tlio 
same time it is tho work, which is chamclcnstic of Calvin 
To form a jicoplo it is not enough to collect a vast awera- 
bly of men, they must bo governed b^ tho same sinnt, 
tho same constitution, and tho same laws A muhdnJo 
of soldiers levied in a whole country is not yet an army, 
they must form a single body, roust bo subjcctetl to tbo 
samo discipline, and must obey tho simo general Hero 
aro two distinct operations in the first place, tho creation 
of tho elements, next, their organization "U c can liartllr 
fail to acknowledge that God had given to Luther tlie 
qualifications needed for beginning the work, and to Cal- 
vin those which were rcqu»rc<l for completing it I..aeh of 
these undertakings v> as not only suited to tin ir individual 
clnractors, but wa.s likewise m accordance with the spirit 
of tho two mccs of men to which they Ik longed One « f 
thc '!0 races taki-s an cuterpn.'O in hand with < nergv, ai d 
the other carries it out to |k rfcclion nic*M? are tin 
of lh( two leaders. 

Luther Ind not I»ceij the oiilr man of arti m althou li 
ho WM such in the brondo»t and liflif’t ncce|tati>» 
^Miat he hvl in Chrmnny, ywin,,liu* had at tie 

• Cnarr, if «$4tC tr* tAlrineaJ/i' « ^ 
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same time been in German S^Y^i7.crlnncl, and Farcl somc- 
Avbat later in the French districts. Later still, Knox and 
others -sverc the same in their respective conntrica. En- 
ergetic men, fearless and blamclc.ss Icnights of the spir- 
itual realm, thej assailed courageously the stronghold of 
the enemy, and made noble conqtiosts. At the .sight of 
the deplorable condition to which Homo had reduced 
Christendom, of the licentiousness and the dissensions 
of popes, bishop.s, monlc.s, and council, they had cried 
aloud. This cry had been hcai-d by a gi*cat multitude 
of men, who were sleeping at the time, and it had created 
immense excitement in all Christian lands. Starting out 
of a sleep of several centuries, they had rushed to arms 
from all quarters. TJic wise and the good had laid hold 
of the Bible; but sometimes fanatical pcasJints had laid 
hold of the scythe. Philosophers had devised erroneous 
systems; and libertines had given themselves up to im- 
moral imaginations. There was a great tumult in Chris- 
tendom and immense confusion. 

Then it was that Cal-viu appeared. Calm in the midst 
of violent excitement, strong in the midst of fatal wcalc- 
ness, be did not confine bis aitcnlion to tbe little city in 
which he had been twice settled. He went bravely for- 
ward over a buining soil, the shot hissing right and left 
of him; he stretched out his hand to Chi-istendom. Bais- 
ing his eyes to his Chief, who was in heaven, he besought 
his aid; and for the jiurpo-se of influencing men he took 
into his hands the sovereign Word of God. Commander 
of the armies of the Lord, if we may so si^ealc, nothing 
disturbed tbe serenity, the security, or the majesty of his 
aspect. Called to introduce order in the midst of great 
confusion, his penetrating glance was tinned to the con- 
flict in which the combatants w'ere engaged hand to hand. 
He distinguished in the crowd who w'ore friends and w'ho 
were foes. He saw who ought to be repulsed and who 
ought to be encouraged. He understood that ho had to 
contend not only with Eome, which ivas making open 
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■war on the Gospel, but also with those perfidious adver- 
sancs who insinuated themselves into the ranks of the 
evingehcals, and under shelter of their colors promul- 
gated deadly errors, and even overthrew the counsel of 
God from its foundation He did more. Those who 
were fighting for the samo cause as himself gaio him 
hardly less trouble It was necessary to prevent their 
firing madly at one another, to make peace between their 
diMded chiefs, to establish ordei and to promote unity 
Aboie all it was necessary to baffle and repuUo with a 
face of brass the crafty and powerful enemy, Jesuiti-sTn, 
which was mustenng agamst him all the forces of the 
papacy After the great Luther, the bold Zwinghus, 
and the indcfatigablo Tarel, thcro was need of a mAJi 
who should temper and restrain the minds of men, who 
should demand and got, not the factitions unity of Home, 
but the spintual and true unity of tho people of God, 
and uhoso forehead, *as an adamant, harder than Hint’* 
should repulse and disperse Homo and her army TIia 
first three champions whom wo have just named camcil 
tho sworci Calnn, humble, poor and of mean appear- 
nnco, held in ouo hand a balance, and in the other o 
sceptre , and if tho first Uirco were tho heroes of tho ref- 
ormation, if Luther wo-a, under God, its great founder, 
Calvin seems to liavo been its lawgiver and its king 
Tlio vessel of reform, mdeed, had been energetically 
launched by Luther, but thcro soon appeared on her 
decks from Italy, Spain, rmnee, Oennany, the Is'cUier- 
lands, and Poland, men of ncuto and cnMlhng spual, of 
restless disposition, who, by their agitations and their 
disjnitntions, might cause (ho ship to capsize, while at 
Urn same tune a well anncsl and well n])|K>tnteil galley, 
under Homan colors, running at full sjiocil with oan and 
R-ailn struck tlio vtss<l with its beak-jicad. Intending to 
sink her in tho deep \Miat errors and what dnnj,ed 
were threatening! Hut Go<l deliTcrcd the rcforraslion 
• JlfL tlL 9 
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from ilicm, and no man confribntcd more io (lii.s dolivcr- 
auco than Calvin did. A .Hkilfnl and l.nistwortliv ])ilof, 
lie paved ibc aliip. Ho liad, doulitlcps, aoino formidaldo 
conflicts with tliosc proud spirits; but the truth won (ho 
day. He provoked in (he Homan camp spite and liate 
against himself which have never been quelled. Hut 
evangelical truth has hold its ground, and is at this day 
making the conquest of the world. ‘When a healthful 
wind blows over a sickly land, and drives aw.ay the poison- 
ous exhalations, there will sometimes be scon, it i.s true, 
after the passage of the wind, some shattered branches 
strorni here and there upon the gi'onnd; but the air has 
been punfied and life re.stored to the people. 

It is generally imagined that the doctrines of Calvin 
wei*o of an extreme and intolerant character; but, in fact, 
they were moderate, mediating, and conciliaton’. Ho 
took a position between two cxtronics, and established 
the truth. Of all the teachers of the reformation, Zwin- 
glius is the one who pushed furthest the doctrine of elec- 
tion; for, in his view, election is (ho cause of salvation, 
while faith is nothing more than its sign.* Calvin, in 
opposition to Znanglius, places the cause of salvation in 
the faith of the heart. He teaches that ‘ the will of man 
must be aroused to seek after the good and to surrender 
itself to it;’ and, as we have already seen, ho declares 
that those who ‘to be assured of their election enter into 
the eternal counsel of God plunge into a deadly abyss.’ 
But if Zwinglius was at one extreme, the semi-Polagians, 
some of whom were outside the jjale of Homo, were at 
the other, and attributed, to the natiu'al will an ‘impor- 
tance in the work of salvation which enfeebled the gj-aco 
of God. Cabin oj^poses their error, and says ‘that man 
is not impelled of his own good pleasure to seek Je- 
sus Christ until he has been sought by him.’ f And ho 
teaches, as Augustine did, that God begins his woxic in 

* WorkB of Zwinglius, \t. pp. 310, d27. 

t JnsiiMion Chrclicmc, book ii. ch. 3, 4. 
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US, places it lu the -will of mau, and, lil.e a good nder, 
guides it at a proper pace, urges it on when it is too 
backward, holds it back when it is too eager, and checks 
it if too much given to skirmishing Nowhere does tho 
mediating character of Calvin appear more distinctly than 
m his view of tho X/ord s Sapper "We have seen this, 
and it IS needless to repeat it ‘W’o refram likewise from 
giving other instances which forcibly exhibit tho medi- 
ating, moderating, conciliatory character of Calvin * 

If Calvin was everywhere to be found, at least by his 
influence, at the bead of the armies which contended 
with Rome, he was also to be found everywhere preach- 
ing the brotherhood and the unity of all evangelical Chris- 
tians. He was umted m the closest friendship with rnrcl, 
mmiatoi at Nenchatel, and with Viret, minister at Lnu* 
sanne, and be wrote to them, *By our union the children 
of God are gathered into one flock of Jesus Christ, and 
are even imited m his body'f He soon endeavored 
to draw into this imion, into this body, not only the 
churches of Reformed France, but also those of German 
Switiorlnnd, of Germany, the Netherlands, England, and 
other countries Tho aim of bis hfo and his chief dosiro 
was to see all of them indudcd in ono great network of 
umty ‘For this end,' said bo with heroic energy, 'I 
should not shrink from crossing ten seas, if that wore 
needful ’ % Ho succeeded, at least m the most important 
part of his aim , for if it was not possible to cstabhsh on 
external unity between tlio vanons churches, which was 
not bis object, there ns at this time an internal, spinlnal 
unity between all those who loie Jesus Chnst and keep 
his worth 

• U e set forth •CTcml of these examplca In A disfonnie delirr r<*l 
September G, 18C1 in the eborch ofSt. 1 i.tcr Genera, at tlio pJoenJ 
eonf rencea of the LranKtliRi! Mlunce 

t De«licatton of the CoiomentAry on the I ; Utle of Titc*. 

{ 'Se ileeem «iaiJera maria a1 earn rem Irojicero | igeat.*— 
to Croamer, edit, 1&7&, p. 100 
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In the procession of ilie ages tliere is one epoch which 
reminds us of the moment when the sun rises aud pours 
out his rays over the earth to guide men in their goings. 
It is that epoch at which the day-^lar from on high, Jesus 
Christj the light of the world, appeared, and left behind 
him in his Word a luminary intended to .shed light and 
life into the minds of men; but the natm-al darlcncss of 
man’s heart easilj’^ rises around and obsciu*es it, oven if it 
cannot wholly extinguish it. Since that time there have 
been other epochs of secondary inrportance, in which God 
has rekindled the waning light of heavenly doctrine, and 
has restored its pr-istine brightness for the salvation of 
the world. Of these secondary epochs the Reformation 
is that which has exerted the most powerful and most 
lasting inflireuce in enlightening aud in converting men, 
aud in* giring to man and the world a new life and new 
activity. No man had a gr'eater shai-e in this than Cal- 
vin; not, indeed, in the first impulse; that was Luther’s 
alone; brrt in the happy influence which it has had on 
human society in the two gr-eat spheres of spiritual and 
temporal things. To convince ourselves of this, nothing 
more is necessary than to glarrce at those countries in 
which this influence of the gr*eat reformer prevails, and 
which generally present a contrast to those in which the 
pope has prevailed. We know how many enemies Calvin 
had, and we confess that there were shadows in his life, 
as there are in the hfe of every human being; but we 
have an immovable conviction that the tmths which he 
announced with incomparable purity and force are the 
mightiest remedy for the decay of the individual and the 
nation, and that they alone can communicate to a people 
the light and the life adapted to raise them from their 
weakness and to strengthen them steps in the paths of 
justice, hberty, and moral greatness. 
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THE KEFOEMATION AMONG THE SCANDINATIAN 
NATIONS: DENMABK, SWEDEN, AND NOEWAY. 


CHAPTER I. 

TQE AWAEIKQ OP DENMARK* 

The Scandinavians, men of the North or Northmen, 
uho inhabited the threo conntrics, Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway, embraced tho Reformation at the eamo time. 
In each of these lands it had its own roots, bnt it came 
to them essentially from Germany, tho only European 
nation with which their inhabitants had frequent inter- 
com*se. 

A chief named Odin, whoso history is confused 
fables, appeared in Europe about the time of tho Clirw- 
tian era. Mounted on an eight-footed horse, canyiug ® 
lance in Ins hand, and having on his Bhouldora two ravcjis 
who served him os mcs’tcngcre, ho advanced at tho head 
of a people whom ho led out of tho interior of Asio, Hw 
descendants wero kings of tho Goths and tho Cimbn. 
For himself, ho became the god of theso iinlionB, H'O 
father of gods, and tho object of a senseless and tati- 
guinary worship. 

A Christian man named Anschnr, as much given to 
kindness as Odin had been to carnage, as cnjiahle of m* 
spiring loTO O-s tho father of Tl>or had l>ccn of cteitirig 
terror, was, in tho ninth ccnluiy, tho apostlo of Sc.andi- 
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navia. Towards tlie close of the fourteenth, century the 
three kingdoms were united by the treaty known as the 
Union of Oalmar. 

The Scandinavians endowed, like the Gei’mans, with 
deep affections have an intellect perhaps not so rich as 
theirs, but they possess greater energy. There seemed 
to be little probability that these countries would receive 
the Keformation. The clergy were powerful, and the no- 
bility most commonly followed the leading of the priests; 
but the people, without any violent action, without any 
abrupt movements or passionate speeches, were to pro- 
nounce finally and decisively for the truth and for free- 
dom. It was in the hearts of the sons of the soil and 
the dwellers on the sea coasts, that the love of the Gospel 
began to spring up in the sixteenth century. 

The •island of Fionia, situated in the centre of the Da- 
nish States, between the continent of Jutland and the 
island of Zealand, is a green and wooded country, full of 
freshness, radiant with beauty, generally bordered with 
picttuesque rocks cut out by the sea, the fiords of which 
run up far into the land. On one of these inlets, to the 
north-east- of the Great Belt, stands the village of Kiert- 
minde. At the end of the fifteenth century there was 
living in this village a looor farmer- named Tausen, and 
to him was boi-n, in 1494, a son who was named John. 
The child used to play on the shores of the Great Belt, 
where the first objects that attracted his notice were the 
sea and its vast expanse, the waves running in to break 
upon the shore, the boats of the fishermen, the distant 
ships, the abysses and the stoi-ms. His father was poor, 
and John, from an early age, assisted him in his labors; 
he accompanied him to the hop plantations, or leaped 
with him into the fishing-boat, braving the waves. As 
it was customary for every one to make his own gar- 
ments, his furnitiu-e and his tools, the boy learnt a little 
of every thing. But there was an intelligence in him which 
seemed to mark him out for a higher calling than that of 
voL.vn. -6 
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laborer or fisherman His father and mother often talked 
of this, but they were grieved to think, that they were 
unable, on account of their poverty, to give their son a 
liberal education ♦ 

However, the spirit which God gives a child often over- 
comes the greatest obstacles The men who are self made 
without assistance fiom others are usually those who ex- 
ert the most powerful infiaenco on their contemporancs 
In John Tauson there was a strong bent for study, f and 
God never wills the end without providing the means. 
At the distance of five or six miles from the village was 
Odensee, on ancient town of which 0dm was the reputed 
foimdcr, and which at least boro his name, and in this 
town vas a school attached to the cathedral John was 
placed hero by lus parents, and bemg poor, hko Luther, 
ho gamed bis living hko him, by singmg with other boys 
from door to door before the houses of the ncli folk of 
tho town He soon bocamo distinguished among tlio 
scholars, and somo years later, ono Knud Kud, a holder 
of a fief of tho crown, being in want of a tutor, took huu 
into Ins family | 

Tho office of a teacher did not satisfy tho lofty aspira- 
tions of Tausen Theology, which concerns itself with 
God and with tho destination of man, appeared to hitn 
to bo above all tho other sciences. Ho had also another 
reason for pajnng attention to it Tho lovo for heavenly 
good was not jot kindled in his sonl, but ho was already 
anxious to hold a good position in tho world. The clorpy 
and the nobvhtj wtro tho only influential classes in Den- 
mark, and, nsTnuson wws not of the noblo class, ho would 
fam bo nt least a pnest There was, m Ins iieigfiboriiootf, 

• Qn&nqa.'un oeo parentain matieonun qnippo conditio ni'c lel 
fAtntliAns Inopla pcmilKercnt ot ad lltpranim atnlia apj!i«utl 
anlninm *— (Khlcmus, Annaleg / iiL p. 3^ 

t *ln Btadia propcnsjononi ab iaCmtla Tcbenirntem *— 

{ UrOudland, iltnv>na J TiiumaL Mantcr, 

JWnmnri,, i p. 73. 
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at AntwerskoVj a monastery of the Johannites, one of the 
richest in the kingdom. The prior Bskill, was not only 
a powerful prelate, but also perpetual counsellor of the 
crown. Tausen, impelled hy ambition, begged for admis- 
sion into this monastery, and he took his vows there in 
1515. He was at this time twenty-one years of age, the 
same age as Luther when he entered the cloister. The 
Johannites and the Augustines followed the same rule. 
Tausen at once displayed intense eagerness to increase 
his knowledge, and especially to fit himself for ]Dreaching. 
He was a born preacher; he felt himself destined for pub- 
lic discourse. Aware of its importance in the chui-ch, he 
often exercised himself in preaching. There was j)ith in 
his discourses, and the prior, who was delighted to hear 
him, liked to think that this young orator would one day 
make his monastery illustrious. But a future of an alto- 
gether different character was in store for Tausen. He 
had a gift, but this gift was to be of service iu raising up 
the church outside the pale of Eoman Catholicism. 

The studies to which the young man applied himself 
with a good conscience and without hypocrisy led him 
involuntarily to the recognition of various errors in the 
Romish doctrine; and his moral sense was at the same 
time offended by the empty babble and the corruption of 
the monks. In a little while other lights in addition to 
those of reading and reflection began to shine upon him. 
A new world, and one which diffused a brightness far and 
wide, was at this time created in Glermany. Ships were 
frequently arriving from Liibeck in the ports of Bionia 
and Zealand, bringing strange tidings. The merchants 
who brought in these vessels told of a monk belonging 
to the same rule as Tausen, a man of rare moral purity, 
who was proclaiming with power a living and regenera- 
tive faith. A quickening breath proceeding from Saxony 
in ithis way touched the islands of Scandinavia. It im- 
parted a new impulse to the susceptible, generous, and 
ambitious soul of Tausen. Conscious that he was sur- 
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rounded by darkness be began to long after tboso regions 
of Germanj "wbicb appeared to him to be jllummated 
anth a hving and divine bgbt He made known his wish 
to the prior, and the latter, behevmg that a residence in 
a foreign land would make his young fnend more capable 
of adding reputation to hia order, gave him the permLs 
Bion which he asked for, and added that he would himself 
pay the expenses of the jonmey out of the revenues of the 
monastery ‘You may,’ said he, ‘attend a university, one 
only being excepted, that of Wittenberg ’ * Jjouraiu was 
recommended to him, a university distinguished for its 
attachment to the Homan doctrine 

Tausen set out m 1517, a year memorable for the be- 
ginning of the Reformation, and betook bimself to Ijoti- 
vam, chenshmg the hope that some sparks from Witten 
berg might have fallen there but he found nothing but 
darkness Ho pmed for oir, ho could not breathe, and, 
anxious to be nearer to the town from which the hght 
proceedeil, ho went to Cologne But there too, as at Lou 
vain he found nothing but idle questionings of a barren 
scholasticism Sick of these InOcs, these manities,* ho 
felt a need more and more pressing of a pure doctnno 
and of solid studies The works of Luther which found 
their waj to Cologne were rend there with as much c.ager- 
ness ns are the bulletins from a great army during a war 
Tausen devoured them with the utmost cagemes-s. Ono 
dnj it was the ‘Asterisks' another it wn.s the ‘Rcsolu 
tiouR ’ a third, the discourse on 'Excommunication,* nnd 
then others besides 'll hen ho had done reading ho woul 1 
close the book with reverence, and think within himself. 
‘Oh wlmt would it bo to hear him miselfl' Ho 
drawn by two opposing forces Tlio slnct prohibition 
of hiR prior hold him hick, tho hung word of Lnlher 
WLs calling him fchould ho go or not? His son! was 
• A Im t ^nITcr-ll^lem eserpu iwU unlfw lVj!cl,rri,’#n*l — 
n r J ■< a« Inn ' t I rf^rrx. fiL p. 3./C. ilunlcr iii p. 71- 
t Su^xTum tt ineptliniia. — Jlut 
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agitated by a violent struggle. Should he choose night- 
or day? Is it not written in the Scriptures that a man 
must be ready to sell all that he has that he may buy the 
truth? He no longer hesitated; and, disregarding the 
rash promise which he had made, he left the banks of the 
Rhine, in 1519, and betook himself to Wittenberg. He 
heard Luther, he heard Melanchthon; he was at Witten- 
berg at the time of the appearance of the ‘ Appeal to the 
German Nobility; ’ he was there when Luther burnt the 
pope’s bulls, and when the reformer set out for Worms 
to make his appearance before Charles V. The young 
Scandinavian, finding in the Gospel the truth and the 
peace which he had been so earnestly seeking, embraced 
with all his heart the cause of the Reformation. In Octo- 
ber, 1521, he q^uitted Saxony and returned to his monas- 
tery, determined to diffuse in his native land the hght 
which he had found at Wittenberg.* 

Four years had elapsed since his departure, and there 
was a new state of things in Denmark. Luther’s writ- 
ings had reached Copenhagen, and had been read there 
with avidity. Above aU, Tausen found in his own coun- 
try two men who seemed to be called to prepare the 
work of the Reformation. One of these men was Paul 
Elise, a native of Holland,f prior of a Carmelite monas- 
tery recently formded, the members of which were in gen- 
eral enhghtened men who had some degree of sympathy 
with Luther. The other was a young nobleman, not in- 
tended for theology, named Peter Petit of Rosefontaine. 
He had already seen and heard Luther and Melanchthon 
before TaUsen; and on his retm’u to Copenhagen in 1519 
he had determined to avail himself of aU his family and 
social relations to influence other minds and gain them 
to the side of reform. The most important of the per- 

* Gerdesius, Annales Eeformaiionis, iii. p. 356. Munter, iii. p. 
74. 

t Oli varus, Eisi, de Vita P. Elice carmel. — Gerdesius, Ann., iii. p. 
329. 
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sons Tfhom he persuaded to favor the Gospel was the 
King of Denmark himself* 

This prince, Christian II , who succeeded to the tlirono 
in 1513, at the age of thirty two, as sovereign of tbe three 
Scandinavian kingdoms, was a man of extraordinary char- 
acter Endowed wnth a penetrating glance, ho distinctly 
recognized the defects of the constitution of bis realm 
and the errors of his age, and ho was capable of apply- 
ing a remedy to them with a firm and hold hand To 
lessen the oppressive power of the nobility and the 
clergy, to raise the condition of the townsmen and the 
peasantry, were the objects of his reign But it most 
be confessed that self interest was the mainspring of 
this enterprise A friend to knowledge, to the sciences, 
to agriculture, commerce, and industry, ho noverthclc'S 
took after his barbarian ancestors Ho was cruel, and 
would go headlong to extremities ’While still a youth, 
the extraordinary bodily exercises to which ho doTotcJ 
himself alarmed his masters, and his nightly prictices, 
his excesses of every kind, were the talk among all classes. 
At a later time his swiftness of proccdoro and his faculty 
of command in war wero admirable, and no less so in 
peace lus power to secure obedience A^Tion the health 
of Ins father began to fad, ho gave proof of a power of 
attention to afFurs of government of which no one had 
thought him capable But this roan of the North alw'l^8 
retained tbo fierco temper of a savage, nor did ho cter 
Icam to subdue the evil dispositions which actuated lam 
In his fits of nolenco ho had no regard for age, for vir 
tue, or for greatness, and at the \ciy time that he wa-i 
contending against the despotism of castes, ho was laci 
self the greatest despot of alLf 

• Garnet, Dt Frlro Ptirvo I dt/rfontartu Hr wss callnl to Pt3t*\ 
In^trol of Parmi I itle which tra-s conTirtrl into IL f iLo care* 
by which ho Is br«l known — (tCTdnint, lih p 311 

t tl 0 «1ocnmpnl*i by Gmm, Om Aooy 'm cf s 

And^mt J(/rtKn/le P/fitrmnUan. MaUct, Htst d4 Paix^wirl, tens. UL 
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Christian II., perceiving that in order to increase the 
power of the Scandinavian kingdom it was necessary to 
form great alhances, sought and obtained the hand of 
Isabella, sister of the Emperor Charles V. The princess, 
then fifteen years of age, arrived at Copenhagen in Au- 
gust, 1518, bringing with her a dower of 300,000 florins. 
The honors which she received on her entry into the 
capital were too much for her strength. While a bishop 
was delivering before her an inteiTuinable discourse, she 
turned pale, tottered', and fainted away, the first of her 
ladies in waiting catching her in her arms. The king 
showed great respect for her; but ia the midst of royal 
fetes and pomp, a sharp thorn of sorrow pierced the soul 
of the daughter of the Caesars. 

During a residence at Bergen, in Norway, of which 
kingdom he had been viceroy, Christian had made the 
acquaintance of a young and beautiful Dutchwoman, 
named Dyveke, whose mother Sigbrit kept a hostelry. 
The prince conceived a violent passion for the gii’l, and 
thenceforth lived with her. She died in 1517 ; but her 
mother, a proud, tyrannical, and angry woman, who had 
a great mastery over other minds and who was compe- 
tent even to give prudent counsel in afiairs of state, re- 
tained the favor of the prince after her daughter’s death. 
He had more consideration for her than for any one else; 
and when the king was at her house the greatest lords 
and most esteemed ministers were compelled to wait be- 
fore her door, exposed to rain or snow, till the time came 
for them to be admitted. The cold pohcy of which she 
made avowal, led this fierce prince into grave errors and 
terrible deeds.* 

A commissioner of the pope, named Arcimbold, having, 
in 1517, obtained from the king by dint of much flattery 
a license for the sale of indulgences to the peoples of the 
North, had set out his wares in front of the principal 

• Suaningius, Christiams II. Mallet, Hist, du Danemark, vol. iii. 
Eaumer, Geschichte Europas, ii. p. 100. 
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churches ‘"By the authority of our Lord Jesus Christ,’ 
said he, ‘and of our holy father the pope, I absolve you 
from all the sms whidi you have committed, however 
enormous they may be, and I restore you to the punty 
and the mnocence which you possessed at the time of 
your baptism, m order that at your death the gates of 
heaven may be opened to you.'* The papal commis- 
sioner, not satisfied with laymg hold of the money of the 
Inng’s subjects, was anxious also to gam the favor of the 
king He managed the matter so craftily that ho suc- 
ceeded. Christian disclosed to him his projects and the 
moat hidden secrets of lus government, m the hope that 
either the legate or the pope himself would favor his 
designs 

The king, indeed, soon found himself in grave difficul- 
ties Sweden violated the umon of Colmar and declared 
itself independent of Denmark, and Troll, the archbishop 
of TTpsalo, for endeavoring to uphold the Danish siuo- 
rainty, was imprisoned by tbo Swedes Tbo pope was 
angry and camo to tlio^bclp of Christian by lajmg the 
countiy under an interdict At tbo same timo the king 
defeated tho Swedes It is not our business to enter into 
the details of this struggle, wo must limit ourselves to 
tbo narration of tho fnghtful enmo by which this pnneo 
sealed his triumpli. 

In November, 1C20, Chnstinn IT , tho conqueror of hw 
subjects, wn-s to bo crowned at Stockholm TIio insur- 
rection in Sweden had greatly imlnted him, his pnde 
Ind been exasperated by it, and tho vuolcnt excitement 
of Lis temper had not been nlhyetl IIo was bent on a 
signal and cnicl act of vengeance, but ho disscmblcil In’ 
vvrith nnd let no ono know lus schcine Tho prehtf^ 
nobles, councillors, anil other notables of Snctlen, on 
being invjltd to the ctn-inony, j>erccivt<l that tho corttna- 
tion would bo porfornictl with very remarkable solemnity 
Tho creatures of tho king (cud that it was to bo tembi' 

• PontopplJAD, ^Trc^t'v.MfL tx>ok rt clt 3 ilanUr JH js 13. 
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the great square and ■were going to be put to death there 
In a httle while the square was strewn with the dead 
bodies of the most diatingmshed nobles and prelates of 
Sweden * 

There seemed to be little chance of such a hmg erer 
being a favorer of the Eeformation Nevertheless, the en- 
terprise undertaken by Luther, and the changes in states 
which resulted from it, struck him and excited his inter- 
est He thought that a rchgious reform would restnet the 
power of the bishops, that the senate would bo weakened 
by their exclusion from it, and that the crown demesnes 
would bo the richer. At the samo time his powerful un 
derstanding was impressed with the errors of Romo and 
the imposing truth of tho GospcL 

Nephew by tho mother s sido of tho elector Trcdenck 
of Saxony, the king took an lofercst m a religious move- 
ment wluch had tho sanction of that illustrious pnnee 
This strange man imagined that without separating from 
Romo ho could introduce into his own country tho evan- 
gelical doctnnes Ho dotormincd to trust to tho popo to 
nd him of tho most powerful of his subjects, and to Lu- 
ther to instruct tho rest Ho tbereforo wrote to his undo 
and begged him to send some teacher competent to puri- 
fy rehgion, which was corrupted bj tlio gross indolence 
of tho pnests f Tlie elector forwarded this request to 
tho theologians of 'Wittenberg, who nommated Sfarijn 
Rcinhard, a master of arts, from thodioccso of Wurzburg, 
on tho recommendation, as it npi>cnrs, of Carlstadl 

Remhard, nho seems to have aomcnlmt resembled Carl 
stadt in lua unsteady and restless temper, amvctl at Co- 
penhagen in December, 1520 J Tho king assigned him tho 

• [On the Anthor smantiscnpt B] ILm note * 

from Ihe (locmn^li ' Tbw intention wsa not camej ont Tl-e 

AM wantinfj —I pitor.] 

t baatdnijlas Chritttmllf Gerlfiln*, bC P- 

♦ Tj jattj prineJj i« TocAtiw I oe venit —Main oUtI a ll«>ek 
tha FAVnlty of TLeolc^ of CopenfcAfjen. 
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cliiircli o£ St. Nicholas to in-each in. The inhabitants of 
Copenhagen, eager to become acquainted -with the new 
doctxine, flocked in crowds to the church. But the ora- 
tor spoke German, and liis hearers knew nothing but 
Banish. He ai^pealcd therefore to Professor Eliao, who 
agi'eed to translate his discourses. IMastcr JInrtiu, vexed 
at finding that he was not understood, tried to make up 
for what was wanting by loudne.ss of voice and frequent 
and ■s’iolent gestures.^' The astonished hearers under- 
stood nothing, but wondcringly followed with their eyes 
those hurried movements of the arms, the hands, the 
head, and the whole bod}’. The priests who were cast- 
ing about for some means of damaging the foreigner, 
caught at this chcumstance, began to mock this ridic- 
ulous gesticulation, and stirred up the people against 
the German orator. Consequently, when he entered the 
church, he was received with sarcasm, wth grimace.s, and 
almost with hootings.f The clei’gy resolved to do even 
more. There was at Copenhagen a fellow notorious for 
his cleverness in municking in an amxising way any bod3’’s 
air and actions and speech. The canons of St. Mary pre- 
vailed on him by a large reward, and engaged him regu- 
larly to attend the preaching of Martin Eeinhard, to study 
his gestures, the expression of his features, and the into- 
nations of his voice. In a short time this fellow succeeded 
in imitating the accent, the voice, the gestures of Eein- 
hard. Henceforth the bmlesque mimic became an indis- 
pensable guest at aU banquets. He used to axJiDcar on 
these occasions in a costume like that of the doctor; grave 
salutations were made to him, and he was called Master 
Martin. He delivered the most high-flown sxDceches on 
the most profane topics, and accompanied them with ges- 
tures so successful that, on seeing and hearing the cari- 
catm’e, you seemed to see and hear the master of arts 

* Scultetus, Hist. Litt. JR^orm. i. p. 33. 

t ‘Ut ludibrio sannisque excepfcus fuerit. — Gerdesius, Ann., iii. 
p. 343. 
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Imnself * He threw out his arms right and left, upward 
and downward, and filled the air with the pierang or 
prolonged tones of the orator At table, they gorged 
him with meats and wine, in order to male him more 
extravagant stilL Ho was tal.cn from quarter to quar 
ter, and from street to street, and repeated cverywhero 
his comic representations. It was the time of the Car- 
nival, when nothing was cared for but bufiboneiy, and 
the people responded to the declamations of the minnc 
by great bursts of laughter ‘This was done,’ adds the 
chronicle, ‘for the purpose of cxtingmshing the hght of 
the Gospel which God himself had kindled ’ 

This was not enough for the priests, they must gel a 
stop put to sermons which, m spite of their strange de- 
hvciy, contamed much truth A beginning was made 
by depriving Keinhard of his interpreter The bishops 
of Roschild and Aarlinus oficred to Elim a canonry at 
Odcnsec. The latter, wishing for nothing bettor than to 
make his escape from a business which was becoming 
ridiculous, accepted it. The people called him the inti/A- 
crcocl pric'^ Reinhard, thus coropellcxl to rchnquisli 
preaching, maintained in Latin some theses on the doc- 
tnncs of the Reformation Ebro, at the instigation of 
the bishop of Aarhuus, completely changetl sides and at- 
tacked the messenger of Mclanchthon and Luther f At 
the same time, the Univcraity required that the writings 
of the reformers should bo proscribed The king had 
certainly not been happy at his game. Wlicn the awak- 
ciung of a people is in question, it is not for royal chan- 
ceries to nndorlnko it- TJicro is a head of tho church, 
Jesus Chnst, to whom this work belongs, and ho had 

• ‘ Omnibas contmU ft sjiapMjn a Ihfl ilav do rebn* IfHidfa** 
n roncjoriM I al alL |u nt Jfartinam Jp«nrn 

CMOt jifratiMam.* — Ituitfc]! <7f©a. Z>in. JL p. 1152. haAidBgiJ*. 
I’ll I Oriii^rri II 

t DoctmeaUofGmsi p. tS. ISmcd Zullmu tr/uFrj->£tn» a.1 
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cliosen for it tlie son of a peasant of Kiertmincle and 
other men like him. 

The king, however, was in no humor to tolerate the 
opposition of bishops whose influence he had set him-^ 
self to destroy. He profited by the lesson he had re- 
ceived. Hiading that Eeinhard was not the man that 
he wanted, the king sent him back to Saxony, requiring 
him to take an invitation from himself to the great re- 
former, whose position in Germany, Christian thought, 
the edict of the diet of Worms must have made unten- 
able. If Luther could not come, said the king, he must 
send Carlstadt. 

The first of these calls was unacceptable, and the se- 
cond was unfortunate. 

Reinhard, who reached Wittenberg at the beginning 
of March, did not fail to push himself into notice. He 
related to Luther what had taken place at Copenhagen, 
or at least such portions of the story as were favorable 
to himself and to his cause. It gave great joy to the 
reformer. ‘ The king of Denmark,’ he wrote to Spalatin 
(March 7), ‘has forbidden the university to condemn my 
writings and is sharply pressing the papists.’ * Luther 
did not accept the king’s offer. His place was at Wit- 
tenberg. Would not removing him from Germany be 
taking him from Europe and from the work for which he 
had been chosen? At the most, he thought that if in 
some dark horu the danger resulting from the edict of 
Worms became too urgent, Denmark might be an asy- 
lum for him. As for the turbulent Carlstadt, he was 
quite ready, and the adventure pleased him. He took 
his passports and set out. 

While awaiting the arrival of the Wittenberg doctors, 
Christian, a prince at once civilized and savage, a mur- 
derer and a lover of literature, a despot, a tyrant, and 

* ‘Eex Danise etiam persequitur Papistas, mandate date tmi- 
versitati su£b ne mea damnaxent.’ — Luther, Epp. i. p, 570. (Da 
"Wette.) 
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nevertheless the author of laws really hberal, pubhshod 
a code which did him great credit He felt the necessity 
of reforming the clergy, he wished to imbue the ecclesias 
tics with patriarchal morahty, and to suppress the feudal 
and often corrupt morahty which characterized them A 
third part of the land belonged to them, and they were 
incessantly trying to add to their possessions All the 
hiahops had strong castles and a body of guards m at- 
tendance on their persons The archbishop of Land was 
usually accompanied by a hundred and thirty hmghts, 
and the other prelates had almost as many The ling 
forbade that more than twenty mounted guards should 
escort the archbishop, and that the bishops should not 
have more than twelve or fourteen domestics.* Then, 
coming to moral order, Christian said — 'No prelate or 
pnest may acquire auy lands unless he follow the doctnno 
of St. Paul (1 Tun m ), unless ho take a wifo and hro 
Ido his ancestors m the holy state of mamogo ' By anp- 
pressmg ceUbacy, the long not only put an end to great 
licentiousness, but ho gave the death-blow to the Koraish 
hierarchy 

This law IS the more remarkable because it prcecdc<l 
by four years tho declaration of Luther against ccl 
ibacy Another onhnanco displayed tho wisdom, and 
wo might almost say the humanity of tho king The 
bishops had appropriated tho right of avrcck, so that 
whenoacr a ship foundered, their men took possession 
of all articles which tho sea cast up on tho shore, and 
sometimes put tho 8bipwrcckc<l men to deatli, lest they 
should reclaim Ihoir property The king withdrew this 
right from them Tho bishops comjdained *I will allow 
nothing,’ said the king, 'whicli is contniry to tho Hw of 
Go<l ns It IS written m tho Holy Scriptures.* ‘They 
contain no law about waifs and w reels,’ said a l'who]» 
fihariily ‘Wliat then,* replied Chnstian, 'is the nu^n' 

• ‘Archl<*pl#copota Trro eiiolUnn-m vl,and jurcnn can cjib 
prosc<iQ&atur OerdesJos, iiL {v 317 
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ing of tlie sisfcL. and eiglitli commandments — “Thou shalt 
not HU,” “ Thou shalt not steal ” ? ’ * 

At this crisis, Carlstadt arrived in Denmark. He was 
not the man that was wanted. A lover of innovation, 
and rash in his proceedings, he had by no means the 
moderation essential for reformers. He was honorably 
received, and a grand banquet was given him. At table, 
he was thi'own off his guard, he talked a good deal and 
got excited, and when heated with the feast he violently 
attacked the doctrine of transubstantiation.f This' out- 
burst against the fundamental doctrine of Boman Cathol- 
icism gave offence even to some of the friends of reform. 
The bishops took advantage of it. ‘The master,’ they 
said, ‘is no better than the disciple (Eeinliard).’ The 
imprudent colleague of Luther was pohtely sent back to 
Wittenberg. 

The king, who was at this time absent from Copen- 
hagen, was however no stranger to the disgrace of this 
imprudent and noisy Wittenberg doctor. Christian had 
gone into the Netherlands, to meet his brother-in-law 
Charles the Fifth, for the purpose of treating with him 
of important matters. He easily changed his mind, as 
passionate men generally do ; and amidst the splendor 
of the imperial court, he yielded to the influence of the 
new atmosphere which surrounded him. He wished the 
emperor to concede to him, as king of Denmark, the right 
of conferring the duchy of Holstein as a fief. The court 
bishops, on their side, implored Charles to make the 
expulsion of the Lutheran doctors the price of this fa- 
vor. Christian, aware of all that he had to fear from the 
Pope, from Sweden, and even from a great number of 
the Danes, was anxious to conciliate the emperor that he 
might be able to face aU his enemies. He therefore com- 
plied with the requh’ements of Charles. Carlstadt, as we 

* Sclilegel, Geschichte der oldemb. Konige in Ddnemark, i. p. 107. 
Munter, Eirchengeschichte, iii. p. 48. 

t Suaningiiis, Ghrisiianus IT. 
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have Been, ^as sent avray from Denmorl, and Eeinhard 
never returned. 

For the reformation of Denmark Danes were required 
Soon after the departure of Carlstadt, Tausen requested 
permission to teach at the university of Copenhagen and 
he did actually lecture there on theology ♦ But no roan 
could then carry a bright lamp anthout attempts being 
made to extinguish it. The teaching of the son of the 
peasant of Fioma aroused opposition, the professor ^vas 
recalled by hia prior, and remained for two years m his 
convent Time was thus given him in his retirement to 
meditate, and while ho nns strengthening himself m tho 
faith great events wero abont to prepare the way for the 
Deformation 

Tho concessions which Chnstian made to the cncmiw 
of tho ovaogchcal doctnnes did not bring him any adnn 
tago A violent storm at onco broke out on all sides 
against tho pnneo and threatened to overthrow him. 
Sweden rorolted against him Duke Frcdenck, his tin 
do, angry that his nephew wanted to male Holstein a 
fief of Denmark, entered into an alliance with tho power 
ful city of Lubeck to fight against him Tlio prelates 
also, and tho nobles of Denmark, sooing that Christian 
was bent upon ruining them, formed a resolution to get 
nd of him Tho bhnd docility with which Chnstnn frl 
lowed tho counsels of Sigbnt provoked tho grandees of 
tho kingdom Isothing was done except by tho adnw 
of this ivoman of very low origin Tlio king confcm'«l 
benefits only on her favorites, and oven jwhtical ntg^ 
tiatious wore dtscussed m her presence and left in In'!" 
hands 

Tho pndo, tho tiTonny, and tho passions of this ot 1 
sorcortvs— for such was slio calletl—escited tho ind g 
xialion of all classes of society Tlio people thctnsdre<‘ 

• MenjMO riptiuiest In matrl<'uUn 

j,!«o tienlLstU I rof-s«lon«a. — Im \fTV4 
t2l Anf\., UL p. 
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•were hostile to her, and many among the middle classes 
■were on her account hostile to the Icing. 

The prelates and the harons resolved to liavc recourse 
to extreme measures. They addressed to Christian (Jan- 
uary 20, 1523) a letter by which they revolcod the powers 
with •v.’hich he had bceiv invested on the day of his corona- 
tion. At the same time, they oAered the crown of Den- 
mark to the duke of Holstein.^' By these meastires the 
monai'ch was thrown into a state of unparalleled pei'idox- 
ity. All, however, was not lost, lie might rec.'ill the 
troo^os which he had in Sweden; he might then appeal to 
the Danish people, among whom he still had many par- 
tisans, and might maintain himself in Copenhagen until 
his allic-s, either the Icing of England or his brother-in-law 
the emperor, shoxild come to his aid. But the blow which 
had fallen upon him was altogether unexpected. He lost 
his presence of mind; his couiaige, his pride and his ener- 
gies were cnished. Tliis terrible despot gave way ajid 
humbled himself. Instead of oflering resistance to tho 
States of the kingdom, he throw himself at their foot and 
pledged himseK thenceforth to govcni according to their 
advice. He was willing to do any tiling to give them sat- 
isfaction. He promised to have masses said for the souls 
of those whom he had unjustly put to death; ho under- 
took even to make a pilgrivxage to Bomc, But the nobility 
and the priests were inexorable; and the pope to whom 
he appealed for heljD turned a deaf oar to him. Then 
Christian lost his head; one might have thought that a 
waterspout had fallen and thrown him to the gi-ound. 
He caused a score of ships to be fitted out; hastily col- 
lected the cro-wn jewels, his gold, his archives, and every 
thing which he most highly valued, and prepared for 
flight with the queen, his children, tho archbishop of 
Lund, and a few faithful attendants. His gi’eatest anx- 
iety was to find means of taking Sigbrit along -with him. 
At all cost he was determined not to part "with his adviser; 

* Munter, Sxrchtngeschichtc, p. 79. Mallet, iii. p. 420. 
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and tbo hatred TrJuch the people boro to tins ^omaa 
■was so great that if she had been seen she wonld haio 
been tom to pieces. CJhnstmn therefore had one of Ins 
chests made ready, and in this the old woman was laid 
The chest was carefully dosed, and the unhappy creature 
was thus earned on board hhe a piece of luggage On 
the 14th April, 1523, the Img weighed anchor, but no 
sooner had he put to sea than his fleet was scattered hj 
a storm * 

Chnstian nevertheless succeeded in reaching Uio Kclh 
erlands, and he hastened immediately to the emperor to 
implore his aid Nor did ho confine himself to sohating 
this pnnee, but apphed to all the powers ami conjured 
them to come forward to assist him Charles tlio Fifth 
agreed to wnto to Duke Frcdcnck, but his letters re- 
mained uuthout effect At the same time ho refused to 
furnish tho king with tho troops wluch ho asked for Tlio 
unfortunate monarch now appealed to Henry ^ JH > 
made him magnificent promi^s, but kept none of them 
Chn-stian m his distress betook himself to Ins brother in 
law, tho elector of Brandenburg, and next to his uncle 
tbo elector of Saxony As Ihcir efforts of mediation nil 
came to nothing, Chnstian assembled a sraall army nnd 
%vith it ndranced into Holstein Bat ho Iiacl no money 
to paj his men, and consequently tho greater part of 
them deserted him, and tho rest dcmaniletl their pa^ 
with threats. Biulcr coicr of night tho unhappy I nrco 
took flight f 

Chnstian, descrtoil by men, appeared now to Inm to 
the OoRpd lie Irocnmo ono of tho hearers of Lutl 'f » 
and told every ono that ho hail never Iieanl tho tni'h 
preached in sucli a fishion, and that tlienceforth 'vdh 

• Jlnntfr hlre^eny'ieMfUf Iil p. 62 . Raarner lip ^ 

Hi. p C9> 

t I,Anin^ Gesf*t<!fJe t trr^t IL p. Hi 

{ lutlieniin dm roacjotiantira a^’ll.'- 
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God’s help, lio would bear liis trial more patiently. =*= 
Must we believe that these declarations were mere Lj-- 
pocrisy ? May we not rather suppose that in the soul of 
Chi'istian there wore two natiu-es; the one full of rude- 
ness and violence, the other susceptible of X’io^^s feel- 
ing; and that ho x^assod easily from one to anolher? 
His heart, opened by adversity, ax^pcars at this time to 
have received with joy the truths of the Gosx>ol. "When 
the elector of Brandenburg endeavored to x^ersuadc him 
to return to the Boman doctrine, ho rcxdied — ‘Bather 
lose forever my three kingdoms than abandon the faith 
and the cause of Luther.’ But in speaking thus Chris- 
tian was deceiving himself. Selfishness was the basis of 
his character, and he was always ready to do honor to 
the poxDe when he saw any hope of the x^ontiff’s aid in 
reinstating him on the throne.f 

There were in his own family more faithful witnesses 
to the truth. His sister, the wife of the elector of Bran- 
denburg, was devoted to the Go.spcl, and being perse- 
cuted by her husband was compelled to take refuge in 
Saxony. Christiau’s wife. Queen Isabella, herself a sister 
of Charles the Bifth, having gone to Numberg for the 
pm-pose of asking in behalf of her husband the assistance 
of her brother Berdinand, received in that town the com- 
munion at the hands of the evangelical Osiander, When 
the archduke heard of it, he said to her veiy angiily that 
he no longer owned her as his sistei’. ‘ Even if you dis- 
own me,’ bravely replied the sister of Charles the Bifth, 
‘I win not on that account diso-svn the Word of God.’ 
This princess died in the following year (1526), in the 
Netherlands, professing to the last a purely evangelical 
faith. J She partook of the body and the blood of Christ, 
according to the institution of the Saviour, although the 

* Munter, KirchengescMcliie, iii. p. 84. 

t Spalatin, Leben Friedrichs des Weisen, p. 137. 

I ‘ Magna fide excessit acceptacoena Domini.’ — Luther, Opp.ii.p. 
93. (De Wette.) 
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grancleea who were abont her pat forth all their efforts 
to get her to accept the ntos of the papacy This Chns 
tian decision of character in a sister of the emperor, in a 
country m which the papal qrstem in its stnetest shape 
prevailed, greatly troubled her connections and appeared 
to them a monstrous thing The imperial family could 
not possibly allow it to be thought that one of its mem* 
bera had died a heretic. When tho queen had lost all cou' 
sciousncss, a pnest by order of Ins superiors approacheil 
her and administered to her extromo unction, just as ho 
might have done to a corpse. Every body understooil 
that this proceeding, so grave m appearance, was a mere 
piece of mimicry The faith of the d^ung queen uas er* 
erywhero knoun and gladdened the friends of tho Gospel 
‘Christ,’ said Luther, 'wished for once to haToaquecn 
in hca> en ' • Isabella wa.s not tlio Last 
Novcrtbcless, tho tnnropU of tlie prelatical and ans’o* 
eratic party in Denmark seemed to ensure tho final rum 
of tho evangelical cause No one doubted that tlie abases 
of tho papacy and of fcudolisra would bo confirmed for 
tho future But there is a power which watches over tl o 
destinies of tho Christian religion, and wlucli when thii 
appears to bo boned in tho depth of tho abysses hnnf^ 
it forth again with glory God lifts up what men cast 
down 


ciiArrru ii 
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CnrisTiAv L of Denmark, the first king of tho lion«o of 
Oldenburg, grandfilhcr of Clinnlmn 31, had 
sons, John and I'rodenck. John Bncctaibnl him In tl ’ 
Bovcroigntr of tho three kingilom*. I’rtHlmci. firw ‘ 

• SwVfnJcrrk Zatf'rtWn.f pjv 
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tlie queen Dorotliea, of Cliristian I., felt a ^Yavm pre- 
dilection, had not the genius of his nephew Christian II, 
He was destitute of the intelligence which embraced at 
once so many objects, the swift and accurate glance, and 
the indefatigable actmty which distinguished tliat strange 
monarch. Frederick had a tranquil soul, a prudent and 
moderate temper, a serenity and liveliness which charmed 
his mother and his connections, but which were not qual- 
ifications sufficient for a king. Now, if ho did not pos- 
sess the good quahties of his nephew, he was at the same 
time without his cruelty or his \iolence ; or at least he 
showed these only towards that unfortmiate prince. The 
queen Dorothea had a passionate longing to give a throne 
to her favorite son, and urged her husband to assign to 
him Holstein and Schleswig. Christian jdelded to her 
wishes and gave the sovereignty of these duchies to her 
second son, then of the age of eleven. He did this only 
by word of mouth, having left no will.**' The inhabitants 
of these inovinces were satisfied, preferring a sovereign 
of their own to dependence on the king of the thi’ce north- 
ern realms. 

It was otherwise with King John. As he was unwill- 
ing to renounce these provinces, he resolved to get his 
brother to enter the Church. He therefore sent him to 
study at Cologne and procured him a canonry in that 
town. But Frederick was not inchned for this. The 
barrenness of the scholastic theology disgusted him and 
the Beformation attracted him. Instigated by the queen, 
his mother, he quitted Cologne, renouncing his canonry, 
his office, his prebend, his breviary, and his easy life. He 
preferred a crown, even with its toils and wnariness, and 
demanded of his brother, the king, his portion of the 
duchies, which, said he, ought at least to be divided be- 
tween them. The king consented. Frederick settled in 
Holstein and ruled his subjects in peace. He held inter- 
course with some disciples of Luther, took an interest in 

* ScHegel, GeschicMe des Oldenburgischen Siammes, i. p. 53. 
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tbeir eyangelical labors, and gave them permission to dif- 
fuse tbe doctnno of tho Reformation among tlic Cimbn * 

His brother being dead, and his ncphevr Christian hav- 
ing succeeded to the three Scandinavian kingdoms, tho 
peaceful Tredenck found lumself tilled to higher desti- 
nies His gentleness was as \ndely kmowu as his neph- 
ew’s violence Could the Danes find a better king? 

At the time of Christian’s misfortunes, tho bishops of 
Jutland, as we have stated, actually offered tho crown to 
rredcnck. Tho Council of tho Kingdom did tho same 
and declared that if ho rejected it they would mvito a 
foreign pnnee Tho duke, at this timo fifty-two years of 
ago, foresaw the anxieties and tho struggles to wluch ho 
was about to expose himself Nevertheless, tho kingdoms 
of his father were offered to him, and ho could not bear 
tho thought of seeing them pass to another dynasty. 
Ho therefore accepted tbe crown Some portions of tho 
kingdom, and particularly Copenhagen, remained m the 
power of tho former king 

No sooner had Frodcrick received tho crown than ho 
tasted tUo bitterness of tho golden cup whielv had just 
been offered him Tlio pnests and tho nobles required 
of lura tho maintcuanco and even tlio ODlargemcnt of tho 
privileges of which ChnsUnn had intended to dcpnvo 
them rredenck had to proroiFo'that ho would never 
permit a heretic, whether a dtsciplo of Luther or not, to 
preach or teach secretly or publicly doctrines conlrarj to 
the God of heaven or to tho Roman Cliurch,' and to add 
‘that if anj were found in his kingdom ho would dcpnvo 
them of lifo and goods.* f Tins was hank Treilcnplk 
inclined to tho evangelical docinnes, and ho know that 
many of his subjects did tho Kime Should ho forbid 
them? Rut the crown was onU to Ik* had at this pnn' 

• 'Ut t!>ctniiJi eTangfhca jvr Luthfri qoo5.Uai Ciw 

\ romn anitnU ln»tiIUr»'ttir InJ — Oor p. 
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Henry IV. iDaid clearer for Paris; lie abanclonccl his 
creed and professed liiniself a.Koman Catholic. Predcr- 
ick meant to keej) his faith; it is even possible that, full 
of confidence in the xiower of truth, ho hoped to see 
it, in spite of the bishops, ivin the victory. However this 
might be, he confined himself, when wilting to the Pope, 
to a brief announcement of his accession, without making 
any promise. Clement VH., offended at this silence, re- 
minded him of the promise which he had made at the 
time of his election, adding a grain of flattery to his ex- 
hortations. ‘I am well acquainted,’ he said, ‘with that 
royal virtue of which you gave proof bj’- avowing your 
resolution to persecute with fiLi-e and sw^ord the heresy of 
Luther.’ * This was a thoroughly papal speech. 

Frederick felt the difficultj'^ of his iiosition ; and after 
a thorough investigation he came to a decision in favor 
of religious hberty. Must we suppose that he repented 
of the engagement w'hich he had made ? Did he believe 
that if a man has taken an oath to commit a crime (per- 
secution assuredly would have been one), it is a sin to 
fulfil it? 'We cannot tell. Naturally circumsiiect and re- 
flective, Frederick would require time to pass from the 
first doubts excited in him by the Eomish doctrines to a 
firm belief in evangelical truth. 

He could not all at once throw off convictions which 
were dear to him and accept contrary opinions. Behev- 
ing, however, that it wns no business of his to regulate 
matters of faith, he determined to hold the balance even, 
and in his capacity of king to lean neither to one side nor 
to the other. There were some points of resemblance be- 
tween this prince and Frederick the "Wise, Elector of Sax- 
ony, who, though he did not immediately declare for the 
Reformation, allowed full liberty to Luther’s teaching. 
Christian’s rmcle felt himself free to keep the promises 

* ‘ Proprise virtutis vestrie memores qua Lutlieranam liEeresin ferro 
et gladio persequendam semper duxistis.’ — Eaynaldi, Ann. 1525, No. 
29. Munter, Kirchengeschichie, iii. p. 115. 
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•vrlucli lio had made to the tioUcs, and ho thexcb)- xron 
their hking He cUd not deprive the clergy of their pomp 
or their Tvealth, and with respect to the reformers and 
their disciples, instead of persecuting them with firo and 
Bword os the Pope required him to do, ho let them alone, 
and did them neither good nor harm If tho Reforma- 
tion was to ho established in Denmark, it would ho so 
not by tho power of tho king, but by tho power of God 
and of the people Tho state would not interfere Fred- 
enek as king, moreover, thna continued what ho had bo- 
gim as duke 

Before rrodenck was seated on tho throno of Denmark, 
tho Reformation had begun in tbo duchies * Husum, a 
town situated on the coast of tho North Sea, at a dis 
tauce of SIX or seven leagues from Schlcswg, hod seen 
this hght onso which was ofterwards to make glad bo 
many souls m these lands Tho chapter of Husum was 
dependent on tho cathedral church of Schleswig, in which 
twentj-four nears discharged tho functions of tbo idle 
or absent prehendanes. Ono of them, Herrmann Tost, 
awakened by tho carhost sound of tho Roformalion, had 
soired tho Bible and rend tho works of Luther, and nl>o«l 
1520 ho publicly professed tho truth wluch ho had dis- 
covered Ho gamed over ono of his colleagues Ono of 
tho principal men of tho town, a learned man and the 
son of a natural daughter of Diiko rrcdcnck, took Tost 
under his protection, and n-ssigned him a room in Ins 
own house in which ho might set forth tho nches wlnrh 
ho had disco>erc<k Hio nurolwr of liis hearers inerraseil 
to such an extent that, in lCi2, ho was obhgtd to Iioll 
Ins rocetmga in tho ojica air, in tho cemcteia He 
to take his Bland under a lirao tree, and begin by 
Luther H ps.vlm /’uie /i and there, on that fi' 1 1 

of till dead, he proclmmeil tho wools of the Vm of (hi*!* 
■Man) of Ihos* who had heard them had itod the iitw 
life Tasl did not long conditio huu'Mlf to prcuhing tl e 
• Muster, lil jv £71 
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Gosj)ul at Husiim, but began to A*isit the countiy dis- 
tricts, the towns and villages, dillnsing the knowledge 
of the Saviour in all tbe country round. ]\Iany of tlie 
townsmen and tbe nobles bobeved. The old bisbop of 
Scblcs^Tig, a tolerant man, and acquainted witb tbo views 
of Frederick, winked at tbe progi'ess of evangelical doc- 
trine. Frederick, as soon as be became king, promul- 
gated an edict by wbicb religious liberty was formally 
establisbed for tbe two opposing parties. Oflering d\ie 
bomage to tbe sovereignty of God in matters of tbe soul, 
be suppressed in its presence bis own kingly autbority. 
‘Lot no one,’ said be, ‘do any injury to bis neighbor in 
bis estate, bis honor, or bis body, on account either of 
papist or Lutheran doctrine; but let every one act witb 
respect to religion as bis own conscience dictates and in 
such a manner that be may be able to give a good ac- 
corrnt to Almighty God.’* 

One work there was, however, essential to tbe progr'ess 
of tbe Gospel, wbicb tbe Danish clergy would not have 
allowed to be done. This was tbe translation and print- 
ing of tbe Holy Scriptiu'es in tbo vulgar tongue. If 
Frederick bad sanctioned it, be would have violated bis 
neutrabty. How to overcome this difficulty ? It was got 
over in a surprising way. It was Frederick’s opponent, 
bis terrible and unfortunate nephew, formerly tbe ally of 
tbe Pope, who accomplished this work, or at least who 
caused it to be done by those about him. Ulicbelsen, 
tbe burgomaster of Malmoe, bad followed tbe king in 
bis disgrace, leaving behind him bis wife, bis daughter, 
and bis property. Tbe latter was confiscated. Christian 
H., who, since be beard Luther, was full of zeal for evan- 
gebcal doctrine, and perhaps also saw that it was tbe 
most powerful weapon for tbe humiliation of bis enemy, 
tbe Roman hierarchy, urged tbe ex-burgomaster, who 
bad become bis private secretary, to complete and to 
publish tbe Danish translation of tbe New Testament 

* Munter, Eirchengeschichte, iii. p. 565. 
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■whicli Tvas already began The translators bad tnado 
use of tbe Vulgate and of the translations of llrasiuns 
and Luther Luther’s, especially, had been folloived by 
Michel«en in the trandation of the apostolical epistles, 
vritli uhich ho ivaa cntnistcd This Danish translation 
uas pnutod at Lcipag m email quarto, in 1521, under 
the sanction and mth the assistance of Chnstivn, and it 
avaa sent into Denmark from one of the ports of llic Neth* 
erlaiids, probably from Antwerp \\benco likewise T}n- 
dalc 8 English translation bad gone forth There wore 
three prefaces, two of them wore translated from Luther, 
and the third was written by ^ilichclscn 

In tins preface the ex burgomaster did not spare the 
pnests. The famous iilacnnts published in France, m 
IGTt, ucrc not more scTcre Sficliclscn believed that in 
order to make known Ibo Gospel of Chnst it was ncces 
eary to destroy the power of tljo clerg> 'These blas- 
phemers,’ ho Slid, ‘hr publishing their aiiti-chnstian 
bulls and tlioir ecdosiaslical Ians, have obscured the 
Holr Scriptures, and blinded the simple flock of Christ 
'With lying bps and hearts callous to Ibo miseries of 
others, tbcj have bo proadicd to the people their useless 
vorbi'^e that wo have been unable to learn an^ thing 
except \\hat tlicir pretended panctity deigned to toll ns 
But novi God, in lus imscnrclmblo grace, has taken pit) 
on our avrotchc<lncs«, nnd has l»egim to reical to lus pto- 
j>lo his hoU woni no that, ns he had foretold by one of 
lus prophets, thoir errorR, their perfidi, nnd their tvr- 
nnna «hall l>o known to nil the world ’ • At Ih^* Banie 
luno ^tichelHen exhorted the Danes to make iiso of tin ir 
n,^htB and hbertj m dmnmg at the very founlnm he id 
of the truth 

It was n ptrange thing to see tlio too nml kin,n lioth 

• Mif) Ibnl-T**!!* n 

kflMn «Tnn»Ul on.' pialvl all Mi tl Lii- 1^1 JlTtitcr 

lit { {\ I3S HI. H’l.l.ft [ 1 ‘• 

I p. 3SC 
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favoring the Reformation, the bad man by his activity, 
the good by his neiitra]it 3 ’'. 

The Danish clergy perceived the blow which was struck 
at them, and they endeavored to evade and to return it. 
They could no longer resort to force, for the liberal prin- 
ciples of Erederick were opposed to it. A man was there- 
fore sought who could maintain the contest by speech and 
by writing. Such a man they thought they had found in 
Paul Eliie. No one in Denmark was better acquainted 
with the Reformation than he was; he had for some time 
gone with it, and afterwai-ds had abandoned it and been 
rewarded by the favor of the bishops. He was summoned 
from Jutland, where he then was, to Zealand; and he 
began at once to act and to preach against the Witten- 
berg doctilne. But people remembered his antecedents 
and they had no confidence in him. Instead, therefore, 
of attacking the friends of the Holy Scriptui-es, he was 
obliged to defend himself. 

If it was a happy circumstance for the Reformation 
that the king remained neutral between the two religious 
parties, it was still much to be wished that he should 
attain to more decision in his faith and in his personal 
profession of the Gospel. A domestic event occurred to 
set him free from all fear and aU embarrassment. His 
eldest son, named Christian like the last king, was a 
young man full of ardor, intelligence, activity and en- 
ergy. Two or three years before, his father wishing him 
to see Germany, to reside at a foreign cotmt, and to be- 
come better acquainted with the men and the movements 
of Euroi)e, sent him (in 1520) to his uncle the elector of 
.Brandenbui’g, appointing for his governor John Rantzau, 
a man distinguished for his knowledge and his extensive 
travels. ~ Unfortunately the elector was one of the most 
violent adversaries of Luther. It might well be feared 
that the young prince would catch the ah’, the temper, 
and the tone of this court, filled as it was with prejudice 
* Olivarii Vita Pauli Mice, p. 169. Munter, iii. p. 142. 
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against the Reformation. The Tcry reverse happened. 
The severity of the elector and the blind hatred which 
the pnneo and his courtiers boro to the Reformation 
galled the young dnhc. In tho following year his uncle 
took him with him to Worms, fancying that tho condem- 
nation of the heretic by tho emperor and tho diet would 
make a powerful impression on tho young man. But 
when Luther spoko and courageously declared that ho 
•was read}* to die rather than renounce his faith, Chris- 
tian’s heart beat high and his enthusiastic soul was won 
to tho cause which had such noble champions. This cau'*o 
became still dearer to him when liis undo tho elector 
joined with tho bishops in demanding the violation of tho 
ftato-comlwcl giscn to XiuthcT. "Hia aatonwUraewt and in- 
dignation were at Uicir height. Rantzan himself, who 
had seen the court of Rome, and who in the coutfo of 
his travels had continual opporttinilics of making him- 
self intimately acquainted wulh the corruption of the 
Church, was completely won over to the cause which was 
vanquished at Worms In this town Cbnstun formed 
an acquaintance with a >onng man, Peter Svave, who 
was stiuRing at Wittenberg, and who by his own desire 
had ncoompaniod Luther to tho Piet, and was full of Ioto 
for tho Gospel Chnstinn obtained leave from his father 
to attach him to his jierson, and gave him his entire fsin- 
fidcnco As Soon ns ho retunicHl to Holstein Christian de- 
clared hinisilf opijily fur the Refommlion. Tlio warmth 
of hiH connetioiiH, the cloqurnco of his filth, his dcci-ion 
of chinirter, nml the simplicity and afTduhty of his ms«- 
IKTS, which won liun nil hearts. cxertM a whnh«ome in* 
Ilticnco on tho king At tho samo tnno, tho jinidcnc'*! 
exj*cruiico, and inrud kiiowhdgo of Rantraii gaio the 
inoiurch coutuhnee lu tho work of which his son’s gf’’'* 
cnior shnwtd hini««lf a zi alons parti** ui • 

CojH'iihii ;en w is stiU m tho hands i»f fliriviian IT ; and 
llftiTy was in command tlnrc, Bwailing tl.e •utaxr 
* Mao*<r. Ill I j iiA 2*5.'. 5 
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nocessaij to enable bini to hold Ins grouiul. Frederick 
sent his son to Zealand to jn'ess the surrender of the 
place; and he himself went to Nyborg, in tlie island of 
Fionia, Gjoe, finding that further resistance was use- 
less, offered to eapitulate. It was agreed that Copenha- 
gen should be given up to King Frederick on the Gth 
February (1524), and that the garrison should withdraw 
to any place which it might choose. The young duke 
Christian signed these articles in the name of the king 
his father, and had the good news immediatelj’’ commu- 
nicated to him. Ten days after the surrender of the cap- 
ital, on the 16th Februaiy, the Idug made his entry, to 
the great joy of the inhabitants, who were wcaiued with 
an eight months’ siege. Frederick, -adthout making anj” 
attack on the dominant Chm-ch, at once avowed frankly 
and fearlessly the evangelical faith. One man of high 
standing, the councillor of the kingdom, Magnus Gjoe, 
had embraced the Eefonnation, and even had a minister 
in his own house. The king went to the modest meeting 
wliich was held there and received the Lord’s Supper in 
both kinds. He dispensed with all the trivial practices 
imposed by Kome; and the nobles of Holstein who formed 
part of his suite and many Danish lords followed his ex- 
ample. The clergy day by day lost the respect which 
they had enjoyed; and a large number of persons de- 
serted the confessional, sought pardon of God alone, and 
ceased from their evil ways.* 

The Danes had been as much offended as the Gennans 
by the quackery of indulgences. They had opened their 
eyes and condemned this traffic and the rehgion which 
carried it on ; but they had remained silent. This silence, 
however, was not that of indifference. There was per- 
haps in these northern nations more slowness than in 
those of the south; but they made up for this defect by 
greater reflectiveness, deeper convictions and stronger 

* M, Mallet, Histoire de DanemarJc, iv. p. 27. Mtintor, Eirchen- 
geschide, ill., p. 169. Gerdesius, Ann. ill. p. 360. 
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cliaractcrs. Indignant that the conrt of Romo shonld 
lool. on them ns a crowd of people bom blind, doomed 
b/ their rerj nature to perpetnil dnrlness, thcj were ere 
long to avrahe and proc^im their liberation 

It was Tansen who gave the signal for tins awakening 
Ho was all this time m tho monastexy of jkntiverskow 
His pietj and his virtncs diffused light there in the midst 
of the darkness of the age, but most of tbo monks, ear- 
ned away by their vices and their hatred of tho Gosjicl, 
endeavored to extinguish it In a am ho songht to lead 
them to tho truth by kindly speech and by patient set- 
ting forth of the GospcL Ho tried to catch them sepa- 
rately, to open to them tho errors of the Romish religion 
and to show them how far tbej were removed from tho 
vay of salvation * Tlicso representations vcrc very un- 
nclcomo to tho monks. Tansen resolved to aval) himsc!/ 
of the approaching festival of liislcr solemnly to call hw 
hearers to tho faith, even at the risk of im explosion Ho 
oblaineil Icaio of the pnneo to preach on Good Rnday, 
March 25 1624 Tho young Johannito entered the pul- 
pit, detcrrauioil to utter on this occasion all his thonpht 
without any rcsorvo prompted b^ worldly prudence Ho 
pointetl out to Ins Learcni that man is poworicsa, (hat 
ins good works and prctcndctl satisfactions arc ^loverty 
itself f Ho set forth llio merits of Christ and nil the 
greatness of this myster^i, ho urgofl them to condenm 
tho depraved and profnno hfo winch tliiv had hitherto 
lived and to come to Chnst who would rover them with 
Ins nj'htoousness. Tlio blow was stniek 

Tins preaching gave nse to grtnl excitement, nnd t! e 
nndnnro were scandalircd !»^ a doctnne which nj jK-arr I 
to them cntmly new AU tho monks. Ins sujvrii** 
bhndid by pajnl Kfi[*crHtition, thought onlv of how i » 

• Q*ui t tra tne -»r 1 '•* 

— (irf IcH IN vtn'u In. p 3- " 

t ‘tirisri Jas»£jinifa » e/nnlair/jcr rr«-r£» 

In 1 ^Blucj inori%i-iri.*-.«Grt 1« a*. p 3 7 
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get rid of sucli a heretic.* The prior had hardly pa- 
tience to wait for the end. He was indignant that a 
young man to whom he had shown so much kindness 
had the audacity puhlicty to profess the doctrines of the 
reformer; and he saw with alarm his convent falling un- 
der suspicion of Lutheranism. He determined therefore 
to get rid of such a dangerous guest. He summoned 
Tausen into his presence, and after censuring him for 
his fault told him that he was very desirous of not in- 
flicting on him a penalty too severe, and would therefore 
confine himself to sending him to the second house of 
the order, at Viborg, which he could enter under the 
suj'veillance of the provost Peter Jansen, until he had 
retrieved his errors. Tausen set out for his place of 
exile. 

Viborg, a very old town, is situated in the north of Jut- 
land. The chmate of the district is more inclement, the 
winds colder and more violent, the people more coarse 
and ignorant. The fiords with which the son of the peas- 
ant of Kiertminde had been familiar were there of larger 
extent, sometimes separated from the sea merely by a 
low line of sand, which in a storm seemed as if it must be 
swept away by the rush of the .waters. But the young 
man had to encounter something ruder than the severe 
climate. According to the rules he was to be confined 
as a heretic in a prison the gates of which would never 
be opened. The prior of the monastery, however, when 
his prisoner arrived, was touched at seeing, instead of the 
terrible heretic that he looked for, a young man, gentle, 
intelligent, and amiable. His heart was won and he al- 
lowed him a good deal of liberty, particularly that of as- 
sociating with the other monks. Could Tausen be silent ? 
He knew well that if he spoke he would bring on himself 
fresh persecution. But how could he give up the hope of 
doing good to those about him ? He remembered what 

* ‘Occascatos pontificia superstitione superiores totos in se ar- 
marei’ — Ibid, and Dan. Dibl., i. p. 5. 
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Luther used to say, * Wien the apples ar<> npe they most 
be gathered, if 'we delay they apoil The great pomt is 
to seize the opportunity' Tn tempore veni quod e&t om- 
nium pnmum It seemed to Tansen as if he -were still 
reading those words which the good Wittenberg doctor 
had written in chalk over his fireplace — ‘ Who lets sip 
an hour lets shp a day ** 

Tausen therefore resolved not to lose a moment, and 
he resumed in the doistera of Viborg the work which 
he had been doing in the cloisters of Antwerskow Ho 
openly avoned there the doctrine of free salvation, of 
justification by grace The nslonished friars at first vig- 
orously opposed the new comer Frequent discu'^sions 
took place, and that monastery of the North, in which 
for 80 long a time a dead calm had prevailed, was agitated 
with great waves white with foam, like the eea on whoso 
shores it stands The pnor at first shut his eyes He 
hoped that Tausen would be brought back by himself 
and his monks to the doctnne of tho church, but ho was 
mistaken Many of tho monks were unsettled, and agita- 
tion was begmning in the town One of tho fnars, whoso 
name was Toeger, had his heart touched by tho doctnno 
of Christ, and opening his mmd privately to Tausen 
begged him to instruct him m the whole truth Tlio 
two friends, taking great precautions and carefully con- 
cealing themselves from their supenors, spent togotlier 
many blessed hours m meditation on tho Scriptures of 
God But no long time elapsed before persecution broke 
outf 

Nor waa it onli mthesn remntn and. ehblary regions 
that it was in preparation Tho higher clergy began to 
discover that the nenfrahty of Frederick was as danger- 
ous as tho violcnco of Christian Tlio now king was to 
bo crowned in his capital m tho month of August, 1521, 
and tho council of tho kingdom was to assemble beforo- 

• Lnlher, Opp mi CH’iiIcb) Ton dcr p. 2378 et 

t Oerdesias, in- p. 358. 
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band. This was the moment cbosen by tbe prelates for 
settling that Denmark should remain faithful to the pope. 
hTot one of the ecclesiastical members was missing at the 
convocation. Not only all the bishops, but many other 
dignitaries besides, mitred abbots, provosts and others, 
arrived at Copenhagen. The bishop of this town. Dago 
TJrne, who was grieved to see around him the altars of 
Borne more and more forsaken, and masses for the dead 
and the money which the priests got by them daily fall- 
ing ojBf, pointed out to his colleagues that the opinions 
of Luther were fast gaining ground, that not only did 
the revenue of churchmen suffer thereby, but that their 
respect and authority even among the common people 
were undermined, and that these novel doctrines would 
ere long spread from the capital all over the kingdom. 
Thirty-six lords, members of the Council, were present 
on the occasion. They assembled on the 28th June, the 
eve of the festival of the Apostles Peter and Paul. ‘ The 
bishops,’ said the terrified partisans of the papacy, ‘must 
oppose the Lutheran heresy with gi’eater earnestness than 
they have done; whosoever teaches it must be punished 
by imprisonment or other inflictions (they had even pro- 
posed death) ; the dangerous writings which come in every 
day from Antwerp and other places must be proscribed: 
and there must be no kind of innovation until the coun- 
cil convoked by the pope decide on the matter.’ These 
resolutions were adopted by the members of the council, 
both lay and ecclesiastical; and the consequence was that 
the prohibited books were sought after and read with 
more eagerness than before. 

"What will the king do? Will he oppose or confirm 
thes§ resolutions ? He left the council free. But on the 
day fixed for his coronation, he arrived at Copenhagen 
accompanied by an evangelical minister who was a23point- 
ed to discharge in his household the duties of chaplain. 
The spectacle of this humble pastor making his appear- 
ance in the midst of the royal pomp shocked the world- 
voii. vn — 7* 
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Imgs and sorely offended the bishops "When they saw 
the pnnce thus puhhdy reserving to himself, simply but 
decidedly, the free practice of evangebcal religion, they 
were afraid that it would be no easy matter to deprive 
the people of the same freedom Thej did not dare how- 
ever to resist the ling The archbishop elect of Lund 
not having yet received consecration, Gustavus Troll, 
archbishop of Upsala, presided at the ceremony of con 
secration The proceedings having been gone through 
without any disturbance, the bishops, discontented and 
restless, returned to their dioceses, lesolved to do all 
they could to check what they called the progress of 
the miseluef, and persecution on the part of the dergy 
was set down m the order of the day throughout the 
tingdom * 

It was impossible that Tausen should escape The 
bishop of Viborg, George Fnis, was detcnnincd to ex- 
tirpate the Eeformation The young reformer was ap- 
prehended, tned, and sentenced to imprisonment He 
was confined m the underground part of a tower in the 
town, a doleful abode to which a little air and daylight 
found access only through an openmg contnved in the 
lower part of the building Of this air hole, which sus- 
tained the life of the poor prisoner, ho was to avail him- 
self to give life to others, and thus alleviate the misery of 
his captivity Those persons, at least, who were begin- 
ning to lovo the Gosjiel, filled with compassion for his 
misfortune, furtively approadicd tho aperture, which 
seems to have looked on an isolated piece of waste 
ground- They called to him in low tones, ho answered 
these friendly voices, and tbo conversations of tho cloia- 
tors began again at tbo foot of tho isolated tower Some 
of tho burgesses of tlio town, who bad taken a liking to 
tho Gospel, having heard of thoao secluded conferences, 
crept likewise noiselessly and accrctly to the foot of the 

• ScUcRcl Gtsehleltle des OliJetAurylschtn Slammes J r 
Montcr, iu. p. 101 
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tower. The pious Johannite approached the aperture and 
joyfully proclaimed the Gospel to this modest audience. 
A prisoner, in distress, deprived of every thing, liable to 
the penalty imposed by the royal capitulation on all the 
disciples of Luther, Tausen declared from the depths of 
his dungeon that it was nevertheless true that a living 
faith in the Saviour alone justifies the sinner. His hear- 
ers increased in number from day to day; and this dun- 
geon, in which it was intended to bury Tausen’s discourse 
as in a tomb, was transformed into a pulpit, a strange 
pulpit indeed, but one which became more precious to 
him than that of Antwerskow, from which he was ban- 
ished. He was no longer alone in propagating the divine 
word. Toager and the Minorite Erasmus, to whom the 
young man had made it known, were zealously diffusing 
it. They went about from house to house, and repeated 
to the families to which they had access, the instructions 
which the humble prisoner imparted to them through the 
vent-hole.* The magistrates shut then* eyes to what was 
going on; and many nobles who were on terms of friend- 
ship with the evangelical lords of Schleswig declared for 
the Reformation. They encouraged one another by say- 
ing that the king would not allow the reformers to be 
put down. The prince was about, ere long, to go further 
still. 

When Erederick went in the autumn into Jutland he 
heard of the imprisonment and the preaching of Tausen. 
He had made up his mind not to put the Roman Catho- 
hcs in prison, but at the same time he did not intend 
that the Catholics should imprison the reformed Chris- 
tians. He therefore addressed a rescript on the subject 
to the council and to the townsmen of Viborg; in con- 
sequence of which the bolts were drawn and the gates 
opened to the pious refoimer. Frederick went fm’ther. 
After drawing the poor prisoner from the tower, from 
his low abode he lifted him up beside the throne and 
* Munter, iii. p. 161. 
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lings and sorely offended Uie bishops "When they saw 
the pnnce thus pubhdy reserving to himself, simply but 
decidedly, the free practice of evangeheal rehgion, they 
were afiaid that it would be no easy matter to deprive 
the people of the same freedom They did not dare how- 
ever to resist the king The archbishop elect of Lund 
not having yet received consecration, Gustavns Troll, 
archbishop of TJpsala, presided at the ceremony of con- 
secration The proceedings having been gone through 
without any disturbance, the bishops, discontented and 
restless, retumed to their dioceses, resolved to do all 
they could to check what they called the progress of 
the mischief, and persecution on the part of the clergy 
was set down in the order of the day throughout the 
kingdom ♦ 

It was impossible that Tausen should escape The 
bishop of Viborg, George Pnis, was determined to ex- 
tirpate the Eeformation The young reformer was ap- 
prehended, tried, and sentenced to imprisonment Ho 
was confined in the underground part of a tower m the 
town, a doleful abode to which a little oir and daylight 
found access only through an opening contrived in the 
lower part of the building Of this air hole, which sus- 
tained the life of the poor prisoner, bo was to avail hun* 
self to give life to others, and thus alleviato the misery of 
hia captivity Those persons at least, who were begin- 
ning to love the Gospel, filled with compassion for his 
misfortune, furtively approached the aperture, nliich 
seems to have looked on an isolated piece of waste 
ground- Tliej called to lum m low tones, ho answered 
these friendly voices, and tlie conversations of the cloia 
tors began again at tho foot of the isolated tower Some 
of tbo burgesses of tho town, who had taken a liking to 
tho Gospel, having lieml of tbeso secluded conferences 
crept likewise noiselessly and socretly to tho foot of tho 

• ScLlogel, OeseJitehte dts OtdaAuryUcfien Stwmts, f p 1*^ 
Monter, iLu p 101 
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tower. TJie pious Johannite approached the aperture and 
joyfully proclaimed the Gospel to this modest audience. 
A prisoner, in distress, deprived of every thing, liable to 
the penalty imposed by the royal capitulation on all the 
disciples of Luther, Tausen declared from the depths of 
his dungeon that it was nevertheless true that a hving 
faith in the Saviour alone justifies the sinner. His hear- 
ers increased in number from day to day; and this dun- 
geon, in which it was intended to bmy Tausen ’s discourse 
as in a tomb, was transformed into a pnljiit, a strange 
pulpit indeed, but one which became more precious to 
him than that of Antwershow, from which he was ban- 
ished. He was no longer alone in propagating the divine 
word. Toeger and the Minorite Erasmus, to whom the 
young man had made it known, were zealously diffusing 
it. They went about from house to house, and repeated 
to the families to which they had access, the instructions 
which the humble prisoner imparted to them through the 
vent-hole.* The magistrates shut then* eyes to what was 
going on; and many nobles who were on terms of friend- 
ship with the evangehcal loi'ds of Schleswig declared for 
the Eeformation. They encouraged one another by say- 
ing that the king would not allow the reformers to be 
j)ut down. The prince was about, ere long, to go further 
still. 

When Erederick went in the autumn into Jutland he 
heard of the imprisonment and the preaching of Tausen. 
He had made up his mind not to put the Roman Catho- 
hcs in prison, but at the same time he did not intend 
that the Catholics should imprison the reformed Chris- 
tians. He therefore addressed a rescript on the subject 
to the council and to the townsmen of Viborg; in con- 
sequence of which the bolts were drawn and the gates 
opened to the pious reformer. Erederick went fui’ther. 
After drawing the poor prisoner from the tower, from 
his low abode he lifted him up beside the throne and 
* Munter, iii. p. 161. 
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named Inm his chaplain God raiseth up the poor from 
the dunghill and maketh him to sit among princes Desir- 
ous still further of marking the decision of hia faith, bo 
conferred the same honor on Taat of Husum Frederick 
did not hoivever intend, for the present at least, to de- 
prive Viboig of the hghta nrhich shone there Tausen, 
Tceger, and Erasmus had preached there the kingdom of 
God It "Was the king’s intention that the Gospel, vrhieh 
•was here and there spnnging forth as from hvmg foun- 
tains in Jutland, should have in this town a fortress He, 
therefore, allowed its inhabitants to retain Tausen as their 
pastor, but he set him free from all monastic subordina- 
tion * Although the reformer contmued for a year or 
two longer to wear the dress and to reside in the house 
of the Johaniutes, he enjoyed full hberty, and of this ho 
availed hunself to diffuse everywhere the doctnno which 
the heads of his order hated Others came to his aid 
A young man of Yiborg, named Sadolm, somoiimcs called 
after his native place Yiburgins, had studied, m 1522, un- 
der Luther, and after lus return to his own country he Lad 
professed the principles of sound doctnno The bishop 
having immediately checked his endeavors, Sadolm had 
appealed to the kmg, and had asked permission to cstab- 
hsh in the town an evangelical school The pnneo, per- 
ceiving that such an institution would furnish a solid basis 
for the religious movement, readily consented and founded 
at Yiborg a great free school, m which Sadolm was the 
first professor The youth and the adults of the town 
and of other parts of the country were there inslmcted 
in the principles of the Gospel In Jutland, which thus 
received the hght at the same time from Yiborg on the 
one hand and from Schleswig on the other (Schlcsmg 
had embraced the Reformation ns early ns 1520), the 
number of those who desired no other Saviour than Je- 
sus Christ was daily incrcTsing f 

• Gcrdosiu^ 111 . Jfonwm., p 202. 

t llantcr, SirchengtscAieAie, iu. p 171 Gcnlcaius, Anri. iiL p 3^ 
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While tlie Keformation had tlitis one basis of action, 
at Viborg in Jutland, it found a second in quite a differ- 
ent quarter, at Malmoe, opposite to Copenhagen, on the 
other shore of the Sound. At Viborg the reformation 
■was of a more inward and more spiritual character; at 
Malmoe it was more polemical. The ex-burgomaster, 
Michelsen, who pubhshed at this time in Saxony the Da- 
nish New Testament, had already labored in this town to 
dispel the abuses of the Eoman hierarchy. A priest en- 
dowed with a handsome person, a powerful voice, great 
eloquence and decision of character, and whom his ene- 
mies accused of a certain overbearing spirit, was boldly 
preaching there the doctrines of the Eeformation. BGs 
audience steadily increased in numbers, and included 
some influential men; among others Jacob Nielsen and 
George Kok, the latter of whom had succeeded Michel- 
sen, as burgomaster. Alarmed at the progress which the 
Eeformation was making, its adversaries denounced the 
heretical preacher, who was usually called by his Chris- 
tian name, Claus.* The burgomaster remained Arm. In 
front of the town was a piece of pasture ground which 
belonged to the magistrate. ‘ You will preach there,’ said 
he to the eloquent Tondebinder; ‘but be cautious; preach 
evangelical truth, but do not baptize it "with the name of 
Luther.’ It was now the month of June. It soon be- 
came known all over the town that there would be preach- 
ing in the open air. Sincere Christians impelled by the 
desire to hear the Gospel, adversaries of the priests by 
reason of the very prohibition by the archbishop, and 
neutrals atti’acted by the novelty of the circumstances, 
flocked in a crowd to the place. They remained stand- 
ing, pressed close together and piled up in a heap, for 
they did not dare to pass beyond the free soil. One step 
beyond, and the rash intruder might be delivered into 
the hands of the archbishop and his court. The towns- 

* Gerdesius (iii. p. 626) calls him — ^Nicolaus Martini cognomine 
Tondebinder; and says in a note — Clans Martensendictus Vascularius. 
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men demanded a cliurch, and they gave them, not unde- 
flignedly, the chapel of the Holy Cross, which was the 
smallest m Malmoe It was instantly crowded, and many 
people who had to remain at the door began complammg 
agam The king then interposed and assigned to the 
eloquent preacher the church of St Simon and St. Jode. 
But even this was not large enough The audience 
wished for the largest church, that of St Peter, and 
the rector granted this for Sunday afternoons * 

Instead of one orator, there were now ti\ o Spande- 
mayer, a pnest of the order of the Holy Ghost, a learned 
man, encouraged by the favorable reception of the Gospel, 
began to hft up his voice, and these two men, strengthen- 
ing one another, said boldly — ‘The true Chnshan doc 
trine has not been preached since the days of the Apos 
ties All those whom the church has decncd as heretics 
were true Christians All the popes of Borne have been 
antichnsts, and those who trust in their own works are 
hypocrites, who thereby close to themselves the way of 
salvation ’ The two ministers rejected fasts, distinction 
of meats, monastic vows, and the mass The churches 
were cleared of the vain ornaments which had till this 
time been exhibited in them, a plain table took the place 
of the high altar, and the Iiords Supper was observed 
there in a simple manner All the inhabitants of this 
important town soon professed the evangelical faith. 

The monks, however, had still their own churches, from 
which, as from fortresses, they stoutly contended against 
Beform The Tranciscans especially were unw caned m 
the contest. Claus detennmed to attack them in tbcir 
own entrenchments. Ho went ono day into their church 
at the time of vespers, entered Uio pulpit, and there pro 
claimed the truth, and fought against monnchism Is 
not this system the sink in winch the most crying abuses 
come together? Aro not the compulsory nlltnc'^S 
BOnsuahty and, above all, scandalous hcculiousncss, tbo 
• planter iit. p IW 
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impm’e waters whicli run into tliis reseryoir? A I’ran- 
ciscan wlio heard him entered the pulpit immediately 
afterwards and endeavored to refute him. Hardly had 
he concluded when Claus began again. This singular 
contest lasted through the rest of the day, nor was the 
mouth of either of the champions closed by the blows 
which they struck at each other.* 

The two ministers pi’eached, with ever-increasing ear- 
nestness, that it is neither masses, nor vows, nor fast- 
days, nor the administration of the Bomish sacrament, 
nor meritorious works, that save the sinner; but faith 
alone in the Saviour who takes away our sins and changes 
our hearts. The archbishop of Lund, Aage Sparre, being 
much incensed, summoned the two preachers before him 
to give account of their proceedings. He awaited' them 
day after day, but in vain. At length, his patience was 
exhausted, and he betook himself to Malmoe, determined 
to reduce to silence these insolent priests who did not 
submit to his orders. ‘These heretics,’ he said to the 
magistrates, ‘allege that man is saved by faith alone; 
that there is a universal priesthood which belongs to all 
Christians, women included. They celebrate the mass in 
both kinds, and cannot fail to draw down on themselves 
the vengeance of the Almighty.’ f 

The complaints and the menaces of the archbishop were 
ineffectual. The two ministers, on the other hand, re- 
ceived fm'ther assistance. A Carmehte monk, named 
Francis "Wormorsen, a native of Amsterdam, inflamed 
with love for the truth, joined them, and became after- 
wards the first evangehcal bishop of Lund. J 

The evangehcals took a further step. They adopted, 
both at the Lord’s Supper and in the general service, 
Danish hymns instead of the Latin, which the people 

* Munter, iii. p. 191. 

t JDanske Magazin, ch. iii. p. 236, et seq. Mimter, lUrchengeschichie, 
iii. p. 222. 

t Gerdesius, iii. p. 411. Mtinter, iii. p. 503. 
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could not understand Tor this purpose they translated 
some German hymns, especially those of Luther, and m 
1628 they published the first evangehcal hymns m Da- 
nish * Editions rapidly succeeded each other Every 
one wished to sing the hjmns, not only at church but 
in their homes In a short time the whole town was 
gathered around the Word of God Some of the monks 
who behaved ill were expelled by the townsmen Con- 
vents given by the kmg were transformed mto hospi 
tals The people now heard nothing in the churches but 
the preaching of Jesus Christ A school of theology was 
founded m 1629, and the priests, indignant, exclaimed 
— ‘Malmoe is become a den of thieves, a refuge for apos- 
tates and desperadoes. ’t On the contraiy, it was a eily 
set on a hill uhose light could not be hid 

It was not only at Malmoe and at Tiborg that the Bef- 
onnation was making progress Everywhere the pillars 
of the papacy were gmng way, and the temple was threat- 
ening to fall to the ground. The Word of God and the 
writings of Luthor and other reformers were sought after 
and read Many Chnstinns who bad hitherto contented 
themselves with paying Iho pnosts for taking care of 
their souls, began to be concerned about them them- 
selves They perceived that what is essential in Chris- 
tianity IS not the pope, nor the bishops, nor iho priests, 
as they had hitherto been acenstomed to behove, but the 
rather who is in heaven, the Son who died and rose again 
to save his people, and the Holy Spirit who changes Uio 
heart and loads into all truth ‘When the begging fnnrs 
presented themselves at tho people’s houses, with their 
wnllets on their hacks, they heard m educated famihcs, 
instead of tlie idle tittle-tattle of other dajs, dtscus- 
Bions carried on which greatly perplexed them Erom 
the common people too thoj got, instead of eggs and bul- 

• ILibbclc, If/ feelfsur Panlar AymtutriLt 

I ‘ lAtronara uptluncnm drspetatomm cl npostatanim asylntn. 
ScRjW/ylacAc C^ronfJL Mttntcr, in. pp. 22C, 25^ 
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tei', only rade attaclcs. 'Wlicn they attempted to meddle 
as formerly in family affairs, people slmt their doors 
agaiust them; and when agents of the ■wealth^’ bishops 
of Jutland made their appearance for the purpose of rc- 
cehdng their tithes, the peasants turned their hacks on 
them. From all these matters the king held himself 
aloof and did not interfere. In some cases, it is true, 
he confirmed the privileges of the clergy; but tlie x)Goplo 
had taken the busiuess in hand, and it was the people 
and not the king who refonned Denmark.** 

The bishops were growing alarmed; they saw Homan 
Catholicism ready to peri.sh, and there was not a man, 
either of their own number or among the priests, who was 
competent to defend it. Addressing themselves, there- 
fore, to one of their devoted adlierents named Heiuy 
Gerkens, they said to him — ‘Go into Germany to Doctor 
Eck or to Cochlacus, those illustrious chamj^ions of the 
pajjac}', and by the most m'gent enti*eatics and the most 
liberal promises induce them to come, one or other of 
them, or if possible both, to Denmark, for two or three 
years, in order to confute, to x^erplev, and to the 

heretical teachers by sermons, disjDutations, and ‘Wi'itings. 
"We do not know where these valiant combatants are to 
be found; but go to Cologne, and there you vtH leai-n. 
To facilitate the accomplishment of yoiur mission, here is 
a letter of recommendation addressed to every ecclesias- 
tic and every lay member of the Roman chui'ch; together 
with special letters to each of those great doctors.’ f 

Gerldns set out in May, 1527, and began his search for 
the two men who were to save Roman Catholicism in 
Denmark. Eck was first found. There was something 
tempting in the occasion to a man so vain as he w^as; for 
the letter written to him contained flattery of the most 
exaggerated kind. The salvation of the Scandinavian 

* Danske Magazin, v. pp. 289, 312. 

t Gerdesius, iii. Monum. pp, 204, 206. Pontoppidanus, Ann. 
Eccles, Ban. ii. pp. 808, 817. Munter, iii. p. 195. 
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cliurch, said the bishops, depended solely on him , but the 
famous doctoi thought that he was too much wanted in 
Germany to be able to leave it The Danish delegate 
next went to Cochlaous He felt flattered by the part 
which was offered him, but he thought it prudent to 
consult Erasmus The latter replied that Denmark was 
a very long way off, that the nation as he had been in 
formed, was very barbarous, and that all he could say 
was that this was a matter which concerned not men, but 
Jesus Chnat * Cochlaens, like Eck, refused to go 

In the absence of theological debates, there were dis 
putes of another kind The evangehcals, who had become 
moie and more numerous m the towns, used to meet to 
gether for their worship, bnt the bishops opposed them, 
and collisions more or less frequent were the conse- 
quence It was to be feared that the agitation would 
extend "Without bemg barbarous (as Erosmns called 
them) the Danes had that energetic nature, somchiucs 
terrible of which Clinslian II was tbo type. A prudent 
government was bound to attempt the prevention of wo- 
lent conflicts, and for this purpose to establish some mo- 
dus xnvendt This is what the king undertook to do, and 
with this end m view ho convoked a diet at Odensee, for 
the Isfc of August, 1527 The clergy heard tho nows with 
delight, and resolved to take advantage of tho occasion 
to extirpate tho Hc/ormatjoD They had Borao ground 
for hoping to succeed Tbo nobles n ore to take the side 
of tho bishops, and these tuo classes united were to mu 
tho victory Two courses were open to secure religious 
liberty to all tho Danes or to suppress ono of tbo two 
parties. Tlio evangelicals desired the former, the bishop** 
aimed at tho latter rredenck I did not hcsilsti , bo 
opened tbo nssorabl^ with o Latin speech full of fran! 
ness, and especially addressed to tbo clergy ‘You, Inab 
ops,* said bo, ‘ w bo hai o been raised to a dignity so high, 

• ‘Nisi ntspcctctuTDonlioinlnamKilChristinpgoliatn *— Ern-tnl. 

1 ax. llanter, iiL p 19& 
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to the end that yoii raa.v feed the Church of Christ by 
distributing to it the \vholesoinc word of God, I cxliort 
yo\i to see to it with all your energy that this be done, 
in order that the j)ure and incoiTUX)tible voice of the 
Gos^Jcl may resoxmd in your dioceses, and may nourish 
souls and Icecx) them from evil. You Icnow wliat a mul- 
titude of x)axial sux)orstitions have been abolished in Gcr- 
manj' bj* the inteiwentiou of Luther; you Icnow that in 
other countries also the tricks and imimsitions of the 
priests have been exxioscd before the pcoi>le, and that 
even among ourselves a general outciw has arisen. Com- 
plaint is made that the servants of the Church, instead 
of di'awing tlie xjure word of the Lord at the clear foun- 
tains of Israel, go away to the tui-bid and stagnant i^onds 
of human tradition and jn-etended muacles, to ditches so 
foul that the people arc beginning to turn aside fi-om 
their ]pestilential cxlialations. I have, I know, given you 
my j)romise on oath to maintain the Homan Catholic re- 
ligion in this kingdom ; but do not sui^x^ose that I moan 
to shield under my authoiity the wortliless fables which 
have creiDt into it; neither I, as king of Denmark and of 
Norway, nor youi'selves are boimd to maintain decrees 
of the Roman Chui'ch which are not based on the im- 
movable rock of the word of God. I have j)ledged my- 
self to preserve your episcopal dignity^ so long as you 
devote aU yoiu energies to the fulfilment of your duties. 
And, seeing that the Cluistian doctrine as set forth in 
conformity wfith the Refoi-mation of Luther has strack 
its roots so deep in this realm that it would be impos- 
sible to extupate it without bloodshed, my royal will is 
that the two religions, the Lutheran and the papal, should 
enjoy equal liberty imtil the meeting of the general coun- 
-cil which is announced.’ * This northern monarch thus 
realized the saying of Tertullian — Gerle non est religionis 

* ‘ Religionem tam Lutlieranam quam Pontificiam libere permit- 
tendam esse.’ — ^Pontoppidanus, lieform. p, 172. Gerdesius, iii. p. 
361. 
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cogere religionem * Uuhai^y the Eeformation ^as not 
always faithful to its own pniKapIes 

■When they heard these words, the bishops were in 
consternation They were too well acquainted with the 
people not to be certain that undei the regime of liberty 
the Keformation would gain the ascendency It was all 
over with them and their episcopate They believed that 
the only hope for the dei^ lay in a cloSo nmon with 
the nobihty They said to the lords, ‘Pray defend the 
Church, ’ and they began to labor with might and mamf 
to prevent the will of the king from being earned mto 
execution They depicted m the most glanng colors the 
dangers to which the Eeformation exposed the state 
They complained of the lU treatment to which some of 
the beggmg fnara had been subjected, and they made a 
deep impression on the minds of many lords and digm 
tanes of the state 

To hberty they immediately set themselves to oppose 
persecution The royal council demanded that the let- 
ters which authonzed the now doctrmes should ho re- 
Toked, that the preachers should bo expelled the king- 
dom, that the monks should be restored to their convents, 
and that the bishops should establish in their dioccscs 
learned derks competent to confute the reformers. 'I 
am not able to compel consciences,' said the king, ‘but if 
any one ill treats the monks fao shall bo punished 

The people were excited, for they were for reform 
Even among the nobles and the inOuential rich men 
there was a party, at tho bead of wlucli wa.s Jlngnns 
Gjot, which was determined to maintain evangelical lib- 
erty These enlightened men made their TOicohcanJ Tlio 
king, finding that his tlirono was strengthened, and that 
public opinion became more and more decided in favor 
of tho Reformation, took ouo moro stop. Strenglbcncd 

• Tertullian adils • reliQto spotde ruscipt dtM ' 
t ‘Sfambus pe<libasqao apsbaot.* — Qerdcaia*. Id. p. SGL 
{ Master, Jl^ormatloryitsehUAie, iU. p 5I0o 
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by tlio support of Gjoe, liis frienclsj aud tbo people, bo 
caused a constitution to bo drawn ui> respecting mat t era 
of rebgion, and tins was presented to the diet at Oden- 
sco in 1527. It alimncd tbo bishops and astonished tbo 
nobles. 

This assembly, wbicb uicludod the most zealous jiarli- 
sans of tbo papacy-, being constituted, tbo delegate of tho 
king read aloud the foUo^ving articles: 

1st. Every one shall be free to attach himself to either 
religion; no inquiry shall bo made conceniing conscience. 

2d. The king will jirotcct equall}' tbo papists and tbo 
Lutherans, and will give to the latter the seciuity wbicb 
they have not hitherto cnjoj’cd. 

3d. Man-iage, which has been for centuries prohibited 
to canons, monks, and other ministers of tho chui'ch, is 
henceforth permitted to them. 

4th. Bishoi)s instead of going to Homo for tho 
shall be bound to ask for confirmation by the kuig.**' 

A great religious revolution was hereby brought* about 
in the kingdom. By the abolition of celibacy tho hierar- 
chy was destroyed; by the abolition of the paUhim rela- 
tions with the papacy were suppressed; and tho first two 
articles allowed the evangelical chiu-ch to be built up on 
the iTiins of Borne. 

The first impulse of the clergj' was to reject the whole 
of the articles; but the dread in which the bishops stood 
of Christian, the fear lest some foreign power should re- 
instate him on the throne, made them tremble. If the 
king did place himself on the side of the Gospel, he was 
at least moderate, while Christian was violent and cruel. 
The prelates held their peace. In accepting tho liberty 
which was left them, they had indeed somewhat of tho 
air of men who were being put in chains; but far from 
crying out vciy loudly, they showed some eagerness to 
submit. They had, it is true, one consolation; their 
. tithes, their property were secimed to them, so long as 

* Pontoppidanus, B<form. p. 175. Gerdesius, Ann. iii. p. 365. 
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(hey should not be called in question by laitful Inal Never- 
tlieless, beneath this apparent submission lay hidden an 
immovable resolution All the prelates were deterinmed 
to defend energetically the doctrine and the constitution 
of the papacy, and to seize the first favorable opportu 
nity to fall on the Keformation and to drive it out of 
Denmark * 


CHAPTER III 

TRItniPH OF THE REFOIUIATIOV ENDEH THE REIOV OP 
FREDERICK I , THE PEACEFUL. 

(IS-U— 1533.) 

Tahso, the son of the peasant of Kicrtmmd^ was still 
in the convent of Viborg, and wore the dress of the 
Johannites, but he was fearlessly propagating the doc- 
trines of the Reformation A singular monk, tbatl said 
the fnends of the prior, Peter Jansen. Fearing that ho 
had a wolf m Ins sheepfold, the prior drove Tauscn out 
of Ins monastery The townsmen received him with en 
thusiasm They took him to the cemetery of the Domin- 
icans, and the reformer, taking his stand on a tombstone, 
preached to a crowd of hving men as they stood or sat 
upon the sepulchres of the dead Dro long the church 
of the Franciscans was opened to him In the mormng 
the monks said mass in the church, and m the afternoon 
Tauscn and his fnends preached there the "Word of God 
Sometimes on p:oing out from tho sorvico controversy w »s 
kmdlod, and laymen and monks came to high words, and 
even to blows Then tho bishop prohibited tho preach- 
ing, and this largely increased tho number of laymen 
who were impatient to hear the man of whom tho monks 
were so much afrauk Tho bishop took other inca.«mres. 
Foot soldiers and horsemen ha<l orders to prevent tho 
• Moatcr, hi pp. 20o, 211 
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townsmen from going to tlie cliiircli in whicli Tausen 
preached. But the laymen, still more resolute than the 
priests, barricaded with chains the streets by which the 
troops were to arrive; and then, leaving a certain number 
of their own party to defend the barricades, went to the 
sendee armed from head to foot. At this news the bishop 
in alarm ordered the gates of his i^alace to be closed; and, 
fancying that he already saw the townsmen marching to 
the assault, put himself in a state of defence. Thus was 
the message of peace accomiDanied by very wailike cir- 
cumstances. The king inteiposed. He deemed it just 
that the evangehcals as well as the Catholics should have 
freedom to worship God, and therefore assigned to the 
townsmen the chm’ches of the Franciscans and Domin- 
icans. The monks, em’aged, closed the doors of the 
churches ; the townsmen opened them by force. The 
monks, terrified, then flew for refuge to their cells. In 
a little while the music of hymns composed by Tausen, 
and sung by his flock, reached their ears, and somewhat 
calmed their fluttering hearts. The reformers wished to 
be fair. They left to the monks for them worship the 
vaulted galleries which surrounded the church. But 
the soldiery did not show so much toleration. One day 
four horsemen, another day fifteen, says a historian,* 
came and took up their quarters in these galleries. It 
amounted almost to a di'agonnade. The singing of the 
monks and the trami^ing of the horses must have made 
very inharmonious music. The king had certainly noth- 
ing to do with this annoyance. More strife was inevi- 
table. The two mendicant orders,- who depended for 
their livelihood on the charity of the people, no longer 
receiving any gifts, found themselves soon reduced to the 
greatest straits. The Franciscans sold a silver chalice; 
but this went only a little way. They then adopted the 
plan of going away; and in this prudent scheme the 
townsmen were eager to give them assistance. In fact 
* Miinter, iii. p. 230. 
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the latter set themselves to the business so zealously that 
some thought thej -were driving the monks away Lib- 
erty was indeed the general law of the kingdom, hut it 
was not aliN ays respected m details * 

The monks went away, but printers, booksellers, and 
books came to the town The contrast is characteristic. 
In aU towns m which the Reformation obtained a footing, 
a printing press was at the same time established Out 
of the struggles of the Reformation sprang up everywhere 
a taste foi reading One day the arrival of a bookseller, 
named Johann Weingarten, caused great joy at Yiborg 
Tausen immediately took advantage of the arcumstanco, 
and began to compose a work which he entitled — Pastoral 
and Dpi^copal Letter of Jesuf Christ In it Christ himself 
addresses the people of Denmark They had forsaken 
hun to seek rest m the idol Baal ^vhlch was at Rome 
But Christ returns to those who desert him, and offers 
them the grace of the love of GocL ‘Hear you not the 
sound of these trumpets which my prophets havo been 
blowing these ten years past? They make the holy word 
of the Gospel to resound m the whole world Go whith- 
er it calls you Do not fear because yon are but few in 
number It is no hard task for me to give a little flock 
the victory over a great multitude ’ Many writings of a 
similar kind followed- Tausen thus with all his might 
urged Ills people along m the path of the truth f 

Several circumstances favorable to the Reformation suc- 
cessively occurred The bishop of Rocskilde, the greatest 
adversary of the Reformation, having died, th* king chose 
for lus successor Joachim Roennov^J a gentleman of his 
court, who had resided a long time at Pons and m other 
universities. Ho was of noblo rank and a native of IIol- 

• Uislana rjtelionls monachorum e JJania, io rontoprUanot, Ann. 
li p 821 

t ‘Her hafliro Klavcroaal En rett clinstcbs Fiulzon, Af — 
■Uil>org 1523. JInntcr, itl. p 233 

X llontcr, Id. p. 250 
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stein, a country particularly dear to the king. Unfortu- 
nately, Frederick had made choice of him rather because 
he was a friend of his house and cajDable of defending his 
sons after his death, than as a friend of the Gospel. It 
is not certain that Roennov was a churchman. He was 
probably at this time ordained successively deacon, priest, 
and bishop. He was obliged to pledge himself not to op- 
pose the preaching of the Word of God, and this he did 
willingly. But it happened to him as it did to Aeneas 
Sylvius, who, when he once became pope, adopted with 
the tiara its principles and its prejudices. 

Another measure of the king was more successful. He 
founded or authorized the foundation at Malmoe of a 
school of theology in conformity with the Holy Scrip- 
tures j and* among its first professors were Wormorsen, 
Tondebinder, and Peter Laurent, The king further re- 
quired that the canonries vacant at Co^jenhagen should 
be given to men capable of training priests and students 
in the true science of theology. Some of the doctors of 
Viborg and Malmoe gave soon afterwards the imposition 
of hands to young Chi'istian men who were prejjared to 
proclaim the Gospel. But while doing so, they declared 
that they did not communicate to them any sacerdotal 
unction, which pertained to God alone, but that they es- 
tablished them in the ministry as men worthy of it.* 

At length, this same year, an important event occurred 
to crown these various measures in favor of Protestant- 
ism. The king, calmly pursuing his course, resolved to 
call Tausen to discharge his ministry in a more impor- 
tant sphere, namely, at Copenhagen itself, and he ap- 
pointed him pastor of the church of St. Nicholas. It 
cost Tausen some pain to leave Viborg. He foresaw 
what opposition and enmities he would have to encoun- 
ter in the capital;' he did not, however, shrink from it, 
but set out. In the course of his journey he let no op- 
portunity slip of proclaiming the truth. Like St. !Paul 

* Mimter, iii. pp, 255, 256, 273. 
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he preached in season and out of season Having met 
a senator of the kingdom. Count Gyldenstem, a man 
held in very high esteem, he announced to him tbe Gos 
pel The senator could not resist the truth ‘One thing 
alone perplexes me,’ said he, *J cannot persuade myself 
that the Church, ivhieh has for centuneg shone with so 
much splendor, can he false, and all this new religion 
which Luther preaches, true The true religion must 
needs be the most ancient ’ ♦ Tauscn was able easily to 
answer that the faith preached hy the reformers is found 
in the ancient writings of the Apostles Ho then went 
on his way 

The evangelical Clinstians of Copenhagen gave lively 
demonstrations of their joy at his arrival, and the zeal 
ous doctor saw m a little while an immense crowd gath« 
ered to lus preaching His bearers did not rest satisfied 
with merelj giving signs of approval of tbe doctrine which 
he preached, but they gamed over those who were still 
haltmg between tho Gospel and the papacy, so that cro 
long the majonty of the people look tho side of the Word 
of God The great truths of salvation till that time hid 
den, they said, are now disclosed and presented to us 
eloquently and soundly, so that they are impicsscd on 
our souls f An impulse sliU more powerful was about 
to be given to tho Reformalion 

Li tho mouth of Jlay, 1630, tbo Imperial Diet wssera 
bled in tho free city of Augsburg No ono doubted that 
tho emperor, who had just been crowned by tho popo m 
Italj, would be desirous of discharging his obligation to 
tho latter bj compelliDg tho Protestants to prostrate 
anfffT 1aoA?/-,s? ih/f inpio Hv? JXamsIi 

prelates, especially, were persunded of this Tlioy look 
a higher tone, and said tliat if they could but meet the 

• 'Si qaiJem rebgio rcra ilebaent esso ant>qaL<usms.* — Oenl'^Q'* 
liL p. 371 

\ antebac obeenrato fttqoo dctpctu majori cam 

cuitatc Boli(btato ct cloqacntia tacalcan&tar ' — Ocrjetiai, tiL p. 
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Lutherans, they would speedily reduce them to silence. 
They assumed to give at Copenhagen a rehearsal of the 
drama which was about to be acted at Augsbiu’g. The 
Danish evaugelicals, on their part, ardently desired a con- 
ference; and the king himself acknowledged the neces- 
sity for it. He therefore caused proclamation to be made 
throughout Denmark. ‘ The bishops, the prelates on the 
one side, and the Lutheran preachers. Master John Tau- 
sen and his adherents, on the other side, were invited to 
appear at the Diet, before the king and the royal coun- 
cil, for the ]Durpose of presenting their confession of faith 
and of defending it, to the end that one sole Christian 
religion might be established in the kingdom.’ * 

The opening of the Diet was fixed for the 20th of July, 
1530. 

The royal proclamation produced various effects. The 
prelates affected to be heartily pleased, and would fain 
have convinced every body of their sincerity. But it is 
not safe to triumph before victory.f 

The members of the Roman party when by themselves 
were not the same men as they were in public. ‘ Alas 1 ’ 
they would say to one another, ‘ if Odensee gave freedom 
to the Protestants, will not Copenhagen deprive the prel- 
ates of their dignities ? ’ 

The prelates took council among themselves, and came 
to the conclusion that they could not trust to their own 
strength. Paul Elise was the only man at all fit to cope 
with Tausen; but the prelates had not entire confidence 
in him. Eck and Cochlaeus had refused to venture so 
far as Scandinavia. The precentor of the cathedral of 
Aarhuus, Master George Samsing, one of the best Danish 
theologians, was despatched to the holy city of Cologne 
to seek after doctors well versed in Aristotle, J masters 

* G. Sadolin’s Sericht vom Eeichstage in Kopenhagen, 1530. 

t ‘At vero lii erant ante victoriara triumplii.’ — Gerdesius, iii. p. 375. 

I ‘Aristotelicos doctores, magistros et monaclio^.’ — Ibid. p. 376. 
Danske Magazin, i. p. 94. 
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of arts and bold and subtile mocks, skilled m the art of 
hitting hard blows, and of opportunely misleading their 
antagonists and their hearers m the labyrinth of distino- 
tions and syllogisms The precentor was not very fortu- 
nate m his researches, he succeeded, however, m persuad- 
ing an unknown doctor named Stagefyr, and another 
whose name even is not known 

At length the 20th of July arrived. The assembly of 
the States waa opened, and the whole nation was atten- 
tive to what was about to take place On the issue of 
this conference hung the religious future of Denmark 
On the side of Rome appeared the bishops, not to defend 
their doctrine, but to sit ns connciDors of the kingdom, 
and, as they pretended, as judges The two doctors whom 
we have mentioned, and besides them, Ehaj, Muus, Sam- 
sing, WulfF the apostolical prothonotary, and sovcral oth- 
ers camo forward after them to defend the papacy On 
the evangelical side, Tausen, Wormorsen, Chrysostom 
{gxtldenmund), SndoUn, and Erasmus presented them- 
selves, twenty two ministers altogether * During tho 
first eight days the latter continued silent, and did not 
take a single step m self defence, their adversancs tho 
while proceedmg with all the more violence against those 
whom they called the heretics Eight dnj'S after the 
opening, Tausen presented himself at the head of lua 
party and delivered to tho king tho evangelical confession 
which they bad drawn up Tho king communiealcd it 
to the prelates, and they look tho necessary time for Us 
cxammntion 

How would things turn out? Already on tho 12tli of 
July, Charles T had received from tho pope a requt^ 
that ho would destroj by force tho Refornialion in Ocr- 
many, and ho was ready to do this IVould it not bo tho 
same at Copenhagen ? Tho young roan from Ivicrtminde, 
Tausen, as ho stood on tho shore of tlio Great Dolt, hail 
seen tho waters of tho sea scatter tho boats of tho fishor* 

• Mcctcr, UL p. 207 Oerde*ia«, tL p 37C. 
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men, and adTancing furiously on the coast beat down 
the trees, overthrow the houses and lay waste the fields. 
Was not the Eeform threatened with lihe ruin? Tau- 
sen thought so. His friends therefore aud himself, full 
of boldness, determined to aiipeal to the iioople. They 
wished at the least that the triumph of their cause should 
proceed not so much from a decree of the states as fr’om 
the free conviction of their fellow-citizens. They there- 
fore distributed among themselves the forty-three articles 
of their confession, and every day the twenty-two minis- 
ters delivered in turn two sermons on the doctrines which 
they professed in it. The prelates, who had fancied that 
they should see their adversaries in alarm, hiding their 
convictions like cowards, were amazed at this unexiiected 
boldness; and the crowds of hearers which streamed into 
the chui’ches thi-ew them into a gi*eat rage. They hast- 
ened to the king. They entreated him, they obliged him 
to prohibit these Lutheran sermons which, they said, in- 
fringed on ,the rights of the Diet. But Frederick, al- 
though overcome for a moment by the bishojis, listened 
to the representations of the pastors and withdrew his 
prohibition. Then the Protestants, anxious to redeem 
lost time, preached four sermons eveiy week-day and 
twelve every Sunday.* If the prelates abounded in the 
attack, the reformers superabounded in the defence. The 
case is, perhaps, unique in the history of the Beformation. 
But what a difference between these men ! The activity 
of the ministers consisted in proclaiming their faith; the 
activity of the bishops consisted in imposing on their ad- 
versaries silence, imprisonment, and exile. The prelates 
took as much pains to hide their doctrine under a bushel 
as the evangelicals took to publish theirs on the house- 
tops. The former would not on any consideration set 
doctrine over against doctrine, lest they should di’aw lay- 
men into the struggle. While the ministers were night 
and day proclaiming the Gospel, the priests were active 
* Munter, iii. p. 299. 
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only in persecution According to a Scnpture B'lying, 
theyfdl asleep and lay down Ithe dumb dogs; and tins, wo 
are bound to confess, was not the case with the Roman 
Catholics in other countnea. TPhen two causes in the 
presence of each other adopt measures so different, tic- 
iory is decided 

Sermons alone did not saffice the erang^hcals It was 
their great business to mabe a solemn confession of their 
faith before the Diet. One day, which it is not easy to 
determine, but probably about the end of July, 1630, 
Tausen and his fnenda appeared before the bmg, the 
grandees of the realm, the bishops, and the deputies, 
and presented, respectfully but boldly, the statement of 
their faith Their declaration dad not possess the perfect 
form of Melanchthon’s confession, with which they were 
at present unacquainted, but it had more clearness and 
force While Luther’s fnend, from a wish to spare and 
even to gain over the powerful pnnccs who listened to 
him, had passed over in silence certain articles which 
might have given nso to sharp contradiction, Tausen and 
hi8 brethren did not thiub it their duty, in the presence 
of haughty and persecuting bishops, cither to soften the 
statement of their doctrines, or to spare the Romish parly 

‘The Holy Scriptures,’ they said, 'alone and nneor- 
rupted by the interpretations, additions, and fables of 
men,* teach all men how they may obtain salvabon from 
God (Art 1 and 2 ) 

‘Ho who, in order to obtain eternal life, talcs any 
other way than that which Scnpture tcaclies, is foolish, 
blind, and incredulous liowercr inso and houovcr holy 

ho moy seem to the isorld t (Art 3) 

• ‘Itullw intcrpretitiombos fulditAincntiii ct coininftiHt hominJ* 
corrapta.' The conf *«ion of firfh wos (lra«rn op m PmNh, 1 
quote from the Labn traMKtJon maflo in IheepTinUenth cenluryly 
rontanus. Thu docnincnt appcain to us too important to l*o entin-lf 
omittcL Gcrilesiu^, iiL J/tfnum p 21" Hunter ii5 p. "OS. 

f The fourth article relate* to th« Tnmty, the fifth to the Inmni*' 
tion anil L rtb of the Son of God 
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‘ The persecutionSj the passion, the death, the resuiTec- 
tion, and the ascension of our Lord have been most cer- 
tainly accomplished, and have been given to ns to be our 
righteousness, the dischai'gc of our debt, the expiation of 
all otu' sins.* * * § (Ai't. 7.) 

‘The Holy Spirit, the third j)erson of the Godhead, 
who is the comforter of aU Chi-istians, renews by diverse 
gifts of God om sphits and oui’ hearts, establishes and 
unites the true Chiirch in the faith and in the doctiino of 
Christ. (Art. 11.) 

‘ The holy Chimch is the communion of all those who 
by one and the same faith have been made righteous and 
well-beloved sons of God. And we make no account of 
any other Church, however distinguished in outward ap- 
pearance, which curses those whom God blesse.s, injects 
those whom God receives, and jnnnounces heretics those 
who teach according to the tmth.f (Ai-t. 12, 13.) 

‘ We believe that man'iage, the pious union of man and 
woman, as it was instituted in pai-adise, is holy and hon- 
orable in all; that to live honestly in this state is to load 
a chaste life in the sight of God, and that to forbid it to 
man and woman is a false semblance of chastity and a 
doctrine of the devil.| (Art. 20, 21.) 

‘We believe that the true Christian mass is nothiag 
else than the commemoration of the passion and the 
death of Jesus Christ, the celebration of the love of God 
the Father, in which the body of Christ is eaten and his 
blood is drunk as a sure pledge that for Christ’s sake we 
have obtained the remission of sins.§ (Art. 26.) 

‘We believe that we all, as Christians, are priests in 
Christ Jesus, om only and eternal High-priest; and that 

* ‘Debiti solutionem, expiationem et satisfactionem pro peccatis 
nostaris omnibus.’ 

t ‘ Maledicit iis quibus Deus Ijenedicit, rejicit eos quos Deus recipit. ’ 

t ‘Diaboli dogma est.’ 

§ ‘In qu§, ejus corpus editor ac sanguis ejus potatur in certum 
pignus.’ 
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as snch Tve are to offer oorsclres to God as living and 
acceptalile sacrifices, to preach and to pray But among 
these priests some must be chosen, ivith the consent of 
the church, who may preach to the Church, may admin- 
ister the sacraments, and serve it These are the true 
bishops or presbyters, words which axe completely bj 
nonymous * (Art 36 and 40 ) 

‘Ijostly, we beheve that the head and ruler of the fmo 
Christian Church is Jesus Chnst alone, he who is our sal 
vation, and we do not acknowledge as head any creature 
in heaven or on earth ’ (Art 43 ) 

Other articles prohibited ceremonies not m accordance 
with the "Word of God, excommunication pronounced 
agamst those whom God does not excommunicate, sac- 
raments which are not instituted m the Scriptures, dis 
tinctions of meats and of days, the monastic life, the 
service which consists merely of chants, vigils for the 
dead, ornaments, cowls, the tonsure, anointings, or other 
outward signs of holiness, the withholding of the enp, 
the mass, the use of a language which the people do not 
understand, the invocation of saints, faith in any other 
mediator than Jesus Chnst, pretended good works, mdul 
genccs, brotherhoods, and other novdtics invented by 
pnests and monks, purgatory, masses for the dead, the 
meddling of bishops or presbyters m busmess matters, in 
the pomps and shows of the world, in war, m the com- 
mand of armies, m judicial functions, or in any thing not 
bclongmg to their oflGco , refusal to obey pnncca and 
magistrates in any thing not contrary to the will of God, 
images in the churches, whicli do no harm indce<l to the 
wise, but wfucli may lead to ufolatry simpfo men wiffiacti 
understanding, and uliicli onght to bo everywhere re 
moved, but only w ith tho consent of the pastors, the mag 
istratcs, and tho Church f (ArL 35 to 42 ) 

• ‘acnepiscopiBiroprcsbjtm qatoToefasantpror^nispionysi’*' 
—(Art. Sf!,) 

t '\Voldjk«‘, fbn/MJio JldfHlauls 
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Sucli was tlie faitli of tbe evangelical Cliristians of 
Scandinavia. This confession is a niiiTor which reflects 
their likeness feature for featiu*e. Wo are better ac- 
quainted with them after i-eading it, and wo see in them 
tnie disciples of the Gospel. 

Not so thought the prelates. This confession which 
the king had placed in their hands astonished them. 
They had expected that the Protestants wwild be intim- 
idated, and would not venture to jjublish their faith; and 
now they fomad them putting it forward with gi-eat de- 
cision. They determined to present a bill of indictment 
against these innovators.* ‘We remember,’ they said to 
the prince, ‘the engagements which you made on yoim 
accession to the throne. Now, John Tausen and other 
disciples of Luther allege that the Church, for thirteen 
or fourteen centuries, has been tainted with error; that 
works are useless ; that Christians of both sexes are 
jniests; that all the convents must be demolished; that 
man has no free-vsiU, and that every thing comes to pass 
by virtue of absolute necessity.’ f ^ 

The prelates, however, shrank from a viva voce discus- 
sion, which would have resounded through the whole 
kingdom. They therefore required the Protestants to 
prove their assertions in writing, anxious that every thing 
should be confined to writings of which they alone should 
take cognizance. 

The evangelicals energetically disproved these charges,| 
and particularly that of denying freedom and maintaining 
fatalism. With regard to the imputation brought against 
them of recognizing only a universal priesthood, they said 
— ‘ WiU you reject a Turk or a Eussian who has received 

* MuUius, De Reformatione in Olrnbria, p. 140. Gerdesius, iii. 
Monumenta, p. 232. 

t ‘ Hominem liberum arbitrium non babere, et ea quae in mundo 
fiunt ita fieri ut aliter fieri non possint.’ — Gerdesius, iii. Monum. p. 
232. 

t Apologia concionatorum Eoangdicorum. — Ibid. p. 234. 

Toil. Til— 8* 
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CJlinstian instruction &om a layman, if he die before hav- 
ing been instructed by a pnrat ? * There is then a pnest- 
hood for Christians, bat no one may hold any office in 
holy Church without being appointed to it by the Church, 
for St Paul will have all (kings done decently and in order ’ 
The evangehcala, who on this point were completely op- 
posed to the prelates, did not content themselves with 
written apologies, but wished for a public disputation, at 
which they might defend their faith by word of moutL 
This was conceded, and it was to be held in the royal pal 
ace The halls for the meetings were ready But the de- 
bates, according to the Protestants, ought to taho place m 
the vulgar tongue, m order to be understood by the laity 
The prelates, on the other hand, absolutely refused this, 
and would only agree to Latin, a language unknown to 
the people, the townsmen, and oven to most of the nobles. 
The evangehcala farther declared that they would rccog 
nize no other standard of authority than Holy Scripture, 
and they added that the ling, the members of his couo- 
cil, and the whole people would be able themselves to 
discern which of the two parties wero in agreement with 
it ‘TVe acknowledge no other interpreters,' said the 
bishops, ‘than the Tathers and the councils, nor any 
other judge than the pope and the next council' — ‘Tins 
IS a mere subterfuge,' said the doctors of tho Reforma- 
tion, ‘you want to prevent tho discussion, end thus cs 
capo from an embarrassing position You will not en- 
ter into tho shcepfold by tho true door, and you have no 
care for tho sheep of tho Saviour Alas I ' exclaimed 
tho members and tho creatures of tho clergy, ‘ if tho Lu- 
therans liavo so much bohlncss, it is bccanso n saenlf* 
gious king shuts Ills ojes to their insolence, nay even 
instigates them, and heenuso tho infatuated nobles and 
blameworthy citizens cncoutago them 'f But it was m- 

• Tito refircnco is doobtiMS to pagan Huwlids Sfongols df — 
Mnnlcr in- p. 3*23 

t ‘ Bacrilego pnadpe non solaia eonnirenta, verum etlan ln>U- 
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deed out of the abundauce of their heaids that the re- 
formers spoke. 

Two parties very uuhlco each other were uoav brought 
face to face. The theocratic clement had long j^revailed 
in Denmark, and still chai-acterized the party of the bish- 
ops. Another XDrinciple had appeared in the midst of this 
people, which characterized the reformers and theii’ ad- 
herents. This was the religious element. It is a happi- 
ness for a nation when the reign of a theocracy’’ comes to 
an end; it is on the other hand a misfortune when the 
religious element is weakened. There are not wanting in 
a nation minds, and these some of the most distinguished, 
whose interest is concentrated on secular knowledge and 
inventions; and we are very far from wishing to exclude 
this tendency. Experience shows that it ma}' exist in the 
most Chi-istian souls. But if a people is given up entirely 
to this industrial luopcusity, which is so powci’ful in our 
day, if they sacrifice to it the interest which they had i^re- 
viously felt in religious life, it is just as if the bones which 
sustain the w'hole body were removed from any living ani- 
mal. This process has been very much recommended in 
this age by some philosophers. We do not desire, how- 
ever, to see it carried out in the case either of an individ- 
ual or a nation. 

The evangelical Christians of Denmark soon gave a 
new proof of the zeal which inspued them in their en- 
deavor to substitute religion for the theocracy. Eeehng 
the importance of holding a religious discussion, they 
gave way on the question of language. ‘ We are ready,’ 
they wrote to the king, ‘ to hold discussion with the prel- 
ates either in Latin or in Danish; ’ and for a whole month 
they repeated their demand. The Catholic party had re- 
course to a subterfuge, and wrote to the king that they 
likewise were ready to confer with the preachers either 
in Latin or in Danish; but that they ought fii'st to justify 

gante debacohati sunt concionatores Lutberani.’ — CJiron. 

Schihbyens. Munter, iii. p. 330. 
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tbemselves in Tvnting before judges with whom all the 
world must be satisfied.* These judges were the Danish 
bishops and Roman cardinals, that is to say, essentially 
the pope who would thus bo judge in his own cause 
Further, they raised objections to the disputation itself 
‘ The sittings, they said, * are to be held in the royal pal 
ace, and it would be dangerous to speak in a place occn 
pied by the body guards of a pnnco so devoted to the 
heretics ’ It was thought that this fanciful fear of the 
body guards did httle credit to the courage of the cham 
pious of Home f 

Thus the scheme of the conference broke down Tau 
sen, 'Wormorsen, Sadolin, Gjoe, Erasmus Jansen and 
their brethren were greatly grieved about it Ought this 
refusal of the bishops to check them in their efforts 
to estabhsh in Denmark the langdom of Jesus Chnst? 
They wero not men of a land to become sluggish and 
idle after doing ever so htUo or, as another reformer 
sajs, ‘to take their eyes from their brows and place them 
in their backs J They thought that in the semco of 
Chnst they must bo able to burst the fetters, to tntunph 
over obstacles, and to run with outstretched arms to the 
goak They appeared before the king and said to him — 
‘"Wo acknowledge that these lords aro men of birth and 
honor, competent to give good counsel in the affairs of 
the world, but our chief complaint against them is that 
they confine themselves to bcanng the title of bishops 
and do not in any manner discharge their duty !Not 
only do they not preach tlicmscivcs, but instead of plac- 
ing m tboir dioceses well informed pastors and preachers 
they appomt stupid, ignorant, and profane men nho sup- 
ply the Christian people with nothing but ridiculous /a 
bles, dreams of monLs old wives tales and fooleries of 
players, after tlio usual manner of papists,! Tlicy per* 

• J)<in»l t ifiga-lti, i. p. M 

t lloatcr Kirchenijtschle} te in. p. 332. } Calvin. 

§ 'Stopidj* intloclis el protinis. qni faboU* homlaan Inwa* 
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read tlie Scriptures in their o^vu tongue. Day by day new 
heralds of the Gospel proclaimed to them the way of sal- 
vation. The iDure light of the "Word of God was shining 
in these lands of the north. Their inhabitants were learn- 
ing to regulate theii* actions by that word, and they were 
astonished to see in what deep darkness thej' had lived 
up to this time.* The Ecfoimation rose like the tide, 
and covered the country with its waters. Monks quitted 
their monasteries, and these buildings were converted into 
hospitals or were dedicated to other useful purposes. Un- 
fortunately the townsmen, provoked by the conduct of 
the bishops, indxzlged in rude display's of theii* hostility 
to monachism. The convent of Uriars Minor, at Ncstved, 
was demolished, and a pillory set up on its ruins in token 
of reprobation. The hateful yoke xmder which the clergy 
and the monks had kept the people misled men into un- 
becoming acts of vengeance. The passions which in tho 
case of the learned broke forth at times in writings full 
of bitterness, displayed themselves on the part of the peo- 
ple in acts of violence.f The sixteenth centuiy could not 
calmly discuss religious questions; this was one of its 
weak points; and perhaps other centuries, proud of theii* 
tolerance, were too much like it. A large body of working- 
men assembled at Copenhagen on the third day of the 
Christmas festival, 1531, and entering the church of Oui' 
Lady during the celebration of the Boman service seized 
the ornaments and the figures which were found in it, and 
broke them to pieces. The church was closed for some 
time, but by order of the magistrate the Catholics reoc- 
cupied it. They continued to say mass in it for three 
years longer. Ten convents were secularized between 
1530 and 1533; J but Frederick, whose constant n.iTn as 

* ‘Et quantis in tenebris hactenus delituissent perspicerent.’ — 
Gerdesius, Ann. iii. p. 386. 

t Mnnter, iii. pp. 355, 364. 

f Jacobi, Eistoria ejeciionis monachorum. MS. quoted in Munter, 
iii. 357. 
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party.* The objections of Master Mathias Tvero the only 
oblation offered to Eome by the priesthood. The appear- 
ance of this solitary unknown champion of the Komish 
Church, after so many and such solemn appeals, recalls 
to mind the story of Julian when he wished to re-estab- 
lish with ceremony the feast of Apollo at Antioch: and 
only one priest made his appearance, bringing as the 
whole of the offerings one goose.f 
From this time the evangelical cause was in the ascen- 
dency in the kingdom. The bishops left Copenhagen 
with broken hearts. They trembled not only for the 
papacy, but also for their property and their persons. 
The bishop of Eoeskildo, alarmed with or without reason, 
sought the protection of the king, who gave him a safe- 
conduct. The prince, who was determined himself to 
promote the cause of the Gospel in proportion as God 
should moke it prosper, sammoned Chrysostom, Sado- 
lin, and other ministers besides; and from this time six 
preachers proclaimed the Gospel doily in the chnrcbcs 
of St Nicholas, Onr Lady, and the Holy Ghost, ond held 
discussion in the cathedral itself X The king maintained 
the privileges of the bishops. But the Reformation was 
strong enough in itself to dispenso with the aid of the 
prince. In vain did Roman Catholicism, at this last mo- 
ment, lift its dying voico; in vain did Eliro publish an 
apology for the mass; Tausen replied to him; Elirc prom- 
ised a refutation, but gave none. The bishop of Rocs- 
Irildo then resorted to other means: ho instigated Iho 
partisans of the clergy to hoot at tho ovongclic.al 
ters, to pursno them with jeering and to drive them away- 
I2ro iJai the eome. ThwfdiwJ ef 

ing to bring back tho people by their kiudlinoss and thor 
pious discourses, they stirred them up against tho Oos* 
pci, and thus lost what lilUo rc<^ect tlioy had enjoyeth 
Nothing could stay the progress of refonn. Tlio Banc* 

• Dinskt ifn^azln, i. p. 03. t p. 3C3. 

% MnnUr, iii. p. 336. 
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advised him to make liis peace "witli the pope; an infalli- 
ble means, they said, of inducing all the prelates and 
adherents of the Koman faith to declare in his favor. 
This unhappy prince, so' violent and at the same time so 
weak, whose sole thought now was to become king again 
at whatever cost, did not scruple to sacrifice the opin- 
ions, more or less sincere, which he had openly professed, 
and entered into coiuespondence with the pope with a 
view to being received once more into the bosom of the 
Church.* It does not appear that the negotiations had 
any result, but they show the weakness of the religious 
opinions of the pretender, Christian had more success 
in another quarter. Some bold Dutchmen, in hope of 
gaining something for their navy and their trade if they 
reinstated him on the Danish throne, obtained for him 
an army and a fleet. The malcontents of Denmark, Nor- 
way, and Sweden hastened to join him. TroU, the ex- 
archbishop of Dpsala, Thure Janssen, grand-master of 
the court of Sweden, who was desirous of a reunion of 
the three kingdoms, and other influential' persons, ac- 
tively served him in the countries of the north. He em- 
barked in the month of October, with ten thousand men, 
resolved to appear as the defender of the Catholic faith 
and the sa'vdour of his country. A. violent tempest came 
on and shattered many of his ships: a fatal omen in the 
judgment of many.f When Christian arrived in Norway 
he had only a few ships. Nevertheless, the archbishop 
of Drontheim, primate of Norway, looked on Christian 
as the champion of Eome; and with him the other bish- 
ops, all of them zealous Catholics, princes, abbots, priests, 
gentlemen, magistrates, and even some of the townsmen 
and the common people hastened to join him. Janssen 
declared that the kingdom would not support Frederick. 

Eaynald, ann. 1530, No. 58. Munter, iii. p. 86. Kaxuner, ii. p. 
144. 

t 'Ad verso namine et eertantibas contra ventis. ’ — Gerdesius, Ann. 
iii. p. 390. 
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king \ras not to lean to either side, protected the others. 
The most wealthy monasteries, boweTer, were compelled 
to contribute to the necessities of the state This moder- 
ation on the part of the king, far from raismg any obsta 
cle to the progress of the Reformation, only served to 
ensure it. 

The pnnce at the same time strengthened his position 
politically In 1532, at the request of the Landgrave ol 
Hesse, he entered mto the alliance of Protcstantprmccs 
of Germany ♦ This was an important step Jloreovcr, 
the prelates and many nobles foresaw, after the diet of 
1630, tbe approaching fall of Catholicism Aware that 
the long s son. Prince Christian, was a zealous Protcs 
taut, they looked round on all sides for somo means of 
escape from the lot which threatened them Tboy finally 
fixed their hopes on Prince John, son of King Christian 
JI, who was consequently nephew of Charles V, and was 
biought up at his court They flattered themsclrcs that 
if tins young prince received the crown at their bands ho 
would re-establish the Romish religion and crush tho Ref- 
ormation They therefor© agreed amongst themselves to 
direct all their efforts to placing John on tho throne after 
tho deatji of the king At tho same time, some ncgotia 
tions m which Frederick had been engaged with the cm 
peror faded His enemies appeared to bo gaimng tlio 
upper hand, and every thmg announced that a storm 
was ready to burst forth 

Tho faUen king, Christian, had not ceased to fiU tbe 
courts of Germany, tho Netherlands, and England with 
his complaints and his solicitations Ho perccivctl that, 
ns rrcilcnck favored Protestantism, ho could not reckon 
on the Protestants of Denmark It was only m the ch‘‘f" 
actor of head of tho Roman Catholic party that ho would 
bo able to recover his crown Discovering tho wind tliat 
would carry lus vessel to tho point which ho wishcsl to 
reach, ho set all sad for iL Some of the cathoho pnnccs 
• ilantcr, HI. pp 3C0-370. 
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advised Mm to make Lis peace -with tke pope; an infalli- 
ble means, they said, of inducing all the prelates and 
adherents of the Eoman faith to declare in Ms favor. 
This unhappy prince, so' violent and at the same time so 
weak, whose sole thought now was to become king again 
at whatever cost, did not scruple to sacrifice the opin- 
ions, more or less sincere, wMch he had openly professed, 
and entered into correspondence with the poj)e with a 
view to being received once more into the bosom of the 
Church.* It does not appear that the negotiations had 
any result, but they show the weakness of the religious 
opinions of the pretender. CM-istian had more success 
in another quarter. Some bold Dutchmen, in hope of 
gaining something for their navy and their trade if they 
reinstated Mm on the Damsh throne, obtained for him 
an army and a fleet. The malcontents of Denmark, ISTor- 
way, and Sweden hastened to join him, TroU, the es- 
archbishop of Upsala, Thure Janssen, gx'and-master of 
the court of Sweden, who was desirous of a reunion of 
the tMee kingdoms, and other influential persons, ac- 
tively served him in the counti’ies of the north. He em- 
barked in the month of October, vsdth ten thousand men, 
resolved to appear as the defender of the Catholic faith 
and the saviour of Ms country. A violent tempest came 
on and shattered many of his ships: a fatal omen in the 
judgment of many.f When CM-istian arrived in Norway 
he had only a few ships. Nevertheless, the archbishop 
of Drontheim, primate of Norway, looked on CMistian 
as the champion of Eome; and vsdth him the other bish- 
ops, all of them zealous Catholics, princes, abbots, pi-iests, 
gentlemen, magistrates, and even some of the townsmen 
and the common people hastened to join him. Janssen 
declared that the kingdom would not support Frederick. 

* Raynald, arm. 1530, No, 58. Mnnter, iii, p. 86. Baiuner, ii. p. 
114. 

t ‘ Adverso nnmme et certantibus contra ventis. ’ — Gerdesius, Ann. 
iii p. 390. 
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‘ I Will/ said the ting, ‘persecute the adherents of Luther, 
and protect the faith of the Church against the damna 
ble wort of that doctor * Norway, opposed to the Eef 
ormation, received him with acclamations, and ere long, 
m the whole tingdom, only three fortresses remained 
to Predenct, Christian was acknowledged king of Nor- 
way 

Some of the bishops pledged the chnrch vessels for 
the purpose of paying the troops The senate wrote 
to the Danish senate to take stops for Christian’s reslo 
ration in Denmark The teinble man who at Stoclholm 
had bathed in the blood of bis enemies, seemed to bo 
on the point of tnamphing over new rebels Chnstian 
imagmed himself already seated on the triple throne of 
the north, and indulged bunself m tho fnvolous plcasnro 
of investiture with all the insignia of royalty On great 
occasions ho bore the crown on his head, held tho scep- 
tro in his hand, and played well tho great part of mon 
arch m the midst of the small band of his adherents. 
If he should succeed, will ho bo Cathohe or Protestant? 
All that it IS possible to tell is that ho will bo that which 
will best suit the interests of lus ambition 

Frederick, on lus part, perceiving tho danger which 
threatened him, lost no tnno m assembling his forces 
by land and by sea. Knnd Gjldenstcm, bishojvclect of 
Oclenseo, was placed at their head, and as soon as tlio 
spring had made it possible to attack Norway, a fleet of 
twenty five vessels sailed, at the beginning of hfaji from 
Copenhagen roads Frederick had received imporlint 
aid from Sweden Christian, in bus imtntion, saa onljT 
a traitor in tho gicnt hlastcr Janssen who had declannl 
for him, and in a fit of anger ho put the old msu to 
death * This passionate and credulous pnnee, looking 
on htinsolf as alroadj king of tho whole of Scnud»ia''i''» 
entered Sweden with inadequate forces 'Wc'Acnf’d by 
tins imprudent attack, ho won compelled to retire to 
• Qcljrr* ^thvtJeixsyttehleUe, {L p. 81 
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Opzlo* the remains of liis anuy. Ere long tho 
Danes themselves arrived, and during the night set fire 
to all Christian’s ships; so that tho unhappj’’ prince, driven 
into a corner of the conntry whence he could not escape 
either by sea or by land, had no choice but to perish arms 
in hand or to surrender. He requested an intei*view with 
Gyldenstern and his principal officers; and now as much 
disheartened as he had before been presumptuous, ho 
begged them in the most hiunble tone to toll him what 
he was to do. The bishox) in command replied, ‘That 
he must go to the coiu't of King Frederick, his uncle, 
who would doubtless gi-ant him favorable terms ’ (July, 
1532 ). 

He requested a safe-conduct, and tho Danish leaders 
granted him one which stipulated for the Idng, and for 
two hundred persons of his suite, friendly entertainment 
and the honors due to his rank. It was even staled in it 
that Christian, after the death of Frederick, might jms- 
sibly be elected king by tho states. Gyldensteni on his 
departure fi'om Copenhagen had been invested nuth full 
powers for treating with Chi'istian, and ho made use of 
them. But the convention, nevertheless, was not yet 
sealed when two Danish officers, Skram and Wilken- 
stede, anived in tho camp, charged on the part of Fred- 
erick with an order by virtue of which Christian was only 
to be received at discretion, and on rmconditional sur- 
render to the will of the king. Did these delegates, find- 
ing matter’s so far advanced, communicate the verbal 
order which they had received from the king ? Suppos- 
ing that this order was communicated, did Christian, 
reduced to extremities, choose to make an attempt to 
influence his uncle ? These points do not appear to us 
to be by any means cleared uxr.f 

However this may be, Christian did all that he could 


* Opzlo, the former capital of Norway, burnt in 1624, forms at this 
day the most ancient part of Christiania, 
t Eaumer, ii. p. 146. MaUet, vi. p. 116. 
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* I Will/ said the king, ‘persecute the adherents of Luther, 
and protect the faith of the Church against the damna 
ble work of that doctor * Norway, opposed to the Ecf 
ormation, received him with acclamations, and ere loag, 
in the whole kingdom, only three fortresses remainotl 
to Frederick. Christian was acknowledged king of Nor 
way 

Some of the bishops pledged the church vessels for 
the purpose of paymg tho troops The senate wrote 
to the Danish senate to take steps for Christian’s resto 
ration in Denmark The temble man who at StocUiolm 
had bathed in the blood of his enemies, seemed to bo 
on the point of trinmphing over new rebels. Chnslian 
imagined himself already seated on the tnplo throne of 
the north, and indulged himself in the frivolous plc-isiiro 
of investiture with all the insignia of royalty On greit 
occasions he boro the crown on his head, held the scep- 
tre in his hand, and played well the great part of mon 
arch in the midst of the small band of his odberents. 
If ho should succeed, will ho bo Catholic or Protestinl? 
All that it IS possible to tell is that he will bo that which 
will best suit the interests of his ambition 

Frederick, on his part, perceiving tho danger which 
tlireatencd him, lost no timo m assembling his forces 
by land and by sco. Knud Gyldenstom, bishop-elect of 
Odonseo, was placed at tUcir head, and ns soon a’ 
spring had made it possible to attack Norway, a fleet of 
twent} five vessels sailed, at tho begmnmg of "Maji 
Copenhagen roads Frcdenck had received importint 
aid from Sweden Chnatian, in his imtation, saw onlr 
a traitor in tho great Master Janssen who had 
for him, and m a fit of anger ho put tho oM nian to 
death • This passionate and credulous pnnee, loohir„» 
on himself as already king of tho whole of Scamlujaria, 
entered Sweden with inadequato forces ■^Vcakc^c^l 1/ 
this imprudent attack, ho was compelled to retire to 
• Gcher, ^hv^ma^stSMJe, ii. ji 81 
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to procure for lumself a kind reception mth the pnnco 
whom he had undertaken to dethrone Pmding that the 
wind was changed, he tnmmed his sails anew This man, 
who was as inconsistent in his actions as m Ins words, 
and who had assumed the character of the avenger of m- 
CathohGism, -wrote to lus iiacle an eraogehcal let- 
ter m which he confessed his error and declared himself 
penitent Was he sincere? Or was he a hypocrite? The 
latter seems the most probable view ‘ Sire,’ ho wrote, 

‘ I am the prodigal son who returns to his father, hut ro- 
tums a regenerate son I promise you that I wiU chcnsh 
for you, all the rest of my days, the feelings of a son. 
Beheve me, flesh and blood no longer gorem me, but the 
spirit of grace which God has miraculously bestowed oa 
me, and which Alls me with an ardent chanty for all man 
kind, and especially for your Majesty, for the queen, for 
your sons, for the states of Denmark, and for their alhes 
the Hanse Towns ’ 

Ho forgot no one *I hopo that your Majesty ufll 
rejoice icith all the holy anyels at the change which is 
wrought m me, and that our fncndship will become all 
the more sohd and more lively for the conqiicuous dis 
play of our former enmity I beg you, Sire, to commu* 
nicate this letter to the senate, m order that it may place 
confidence m my pious and pacific sentiments * * 

It would bo pleasant to bebovo that Chnstian, m whom 
a passionate ambition had silenced all Chnstian feelmg. 
was retummg in his misfortune to those sentiments of 
piety which ho had cxpcncnccd at "W ittoabcrg But how 
could any one trust a capricious man who, according !«> 
the requirements of self interest, would assume by turo* 
the most opposite semblances? Shortlj after wnting thw 
letter, Chnstian embarked on the Daiuah ikct and c»* 
tered, about the end of July, Uio port of Coptahn^t-a 
Ho did not arrno there as a conqueror, as ho had 

• ‘Epist ChmL IL ad Il«>geai Ircdencom.’— Wfl**«A* 
C^ronlil, p. 1378. 
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IiiDg and then close. The guards set oyer him conduct 
him to a gloomy donjon; and they shut up with him a 
dwarf who, as if in derision, was to be the sole compan- 
ion of the colossus of the North. No sooner has he en- 
tered than the door is walled up behind him. There is 
no more hope. A single window feebly lighted up the 
gloom of this place; and it was through bars of iron that 
he, thenceforth, received his food.* The monarch who 
was so long formidable was treated like the vilest of his 
people. The king who sat on thi-ee thrones has nothing 
now to lean on but damp walls. The prince, nephew 
of the king, brother-in-law of the emperor Charles the 
Fifth, of King Ferdinand, and of Queen Mary; this ally 
of Henry YIII., of the princes of Gei’many and other 
powerful houses, has no longer any companion but a 
wretched dwarf. His food is of the meanest kind, and 
his jailers treat him with the utmost rigor. Wliat mon- 
arch ever displayed greater barbarity than he did in the 
public place at Stockholm, in October, 1520? An eye for 
an eye and a tooth for a tooth. At the recollection of 
that massacre all the people shuddered- The name of 
Christian was the terror of the North. Frederick had 
been obliged to promise the nobles and the councillors 
of the crown by a formal instrument never to restore him 
to liberty. In vain were some hearts affected by this 
vast calamity; in vain were some voices raised in behalf 
of the wretched monarch. Public peace requires it, was 
the reply; and there was nothing more to be said. Pun- 
ishment, though delayed, had at last overtaken him. This 
strange champion of Roman Catholicism was ruined, and 
his disappearance from the stage of the world ensm’ed 
the triumph of the Reformation in the whole of Scan- 
dinavia.*}' 

No sooner was Christian a captive than his kinsmen 

Geijer, Qeschichle Schwedens, ii. p. 82. 

t Gerdesius, Ann. iii. p. 390. Mallet, Histoire dn Danemarlc, vi. 
p. 125. Schlegel, p. 133. 
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Circumstances of Tredencl’s being then at Hcnsborg, m 
ScHeswig, and this was, indeed, partly the cause At 
length it was announced to the ex-ling that the mter- 
Tiew with has uncle would tahe place m that town, and 
that they were going to take him there A superior offi 
cer of the fleet, furnished with secret instructions, took 
command of the ship and gave orders to set sail Tho 
vessel sailed, escorted by a small squadron, and this, it 
was said, was a mark of honor But the real intent was, 
to prevent any attack being made with a view to the res- 
cue of the prince 

After having sailed within sight of the island of Zea- 
land, they passed before those of Aloen, Falster, Loaland, 
Langeland, and Aero Chnslion was not free from dis- 
tress of mind He had been treated at Copenhageo os a 
prisoner; and this temblo man, who m a single da) had 
caused the dtle of Sweden to bo massacred in nearly anal* 
ogoos circumstances, questioned inth himself what they 
meant to do with him A dark cloud arose in his soul 
Ho strove to cast off the fears which ho would him bo- 
heve to be puerile He dared not disclose to any one 
the distress which agitated him, but remained dumb with 
shame, spite, and giief Tho fleet approached the coast 
of Schleswig, and ho rejoiced that tho moment was not 
far off when he was to have tho intemow with his uncle 
Ho was standing on tho deck in deep silence. Suddenly 
ho porcened that tho ship, instead of entenug tho Gul^ 
of riensborg, was standing off tho capo to the north 
towards tho island of Alscn At this moment the ved 
was rent, tJio unhappy pnneo discovered Uio fate winch 
awaited him Ho uttered a cry and burst info tears- He 
would fain ha^o arrested the pilot, but Iio knew that 
any attempt was useless. Ho broke out into bitter cvjm- 
plaints, but his voico was soon stillctl b) sobs. The 
continues its courso northwards, and entering the ‘•trait 
of Souderburg, stops before tho toivn of that name Ihi* 
gates of tho old imprcgnaWo cosUo open beforo tho fa-ka 
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not but be touched by it. But reasons of state were in 
tliis case opposed to Christian niotiyes; and there are 
considerations which may be put forward in excuse for 
the imprisonment of his nephew. It was not within the 
power of the king to do what he liked with regard to 
Chi'istian. The king was in ill health; he felt greatly 
the need of rest, and he knew that he should never have 
a tranquil nioment so long as his antagonist was at large. 
But these circumstances were no palliation of the rigoi- 
ous treatment adopted towards the prisonei*. Reasons 
of state were in this case opposed to Christian reason; 
and the former generally win the day in this world. Fred- 
erick was to be blamed for permittiug treatment so severe 
to be dealt out to his brother’s son. He did not, how- 
ever, take vengeance on the allies of Christian, the Dutch, 
although he had at first intended to close the Sound to 
then- ships. 

An event had occurred which still further secured 
the crown to the younger branch of the family. Prince 
John, the only son of Christian, who had been a pupd 
of the famous Cornelius Agrippa, and of whom the high- 
est hopes were entertained, died at Ratisbon at the age 
of fom’teen. In him the elder line became extinct. 

Frederick, long threatened with a decline, had taken 
up his abode for the sake of quietness in the castle of 
Gottorp, near Schleswig, his favorite seat. At the mo- 
ment of Christian’s entrance into his prison, the time 
was not far off when Frederick must quit his throne. In 
the spring of 1533, on the 10th of April, Thursday in 
Passion Week, he died, at the age of sixty- two. All 
good men deplored his death.* They proclaimed him 
a ‘wise, merciful, and virtuous prince.’ They recalled to 
mind the moderation which he had displayed in the re- 
ligious discussions, and the freedom which he had allowed 

* ‘Lugentibus omnibus bonis qui gravissimam in morte regis 
optinii jacturam faciebant,’ — Gerdesius, Ann. iii. p. 391. Hxiitfeld, 
Ddn..ChrQniIc, p. 1393. 

Ton. Tn.— 9 
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and I113 allies deserted him. The emperor, his brother- 
m law, turned his back on him, and even offered an apol- 
ogy to Frederick for having taken any part in the last 
enterprise of hLs nvaL The regency of the Netherlands 
miormed the victor long that it was without their knowl- 
edge that the late campaign had been undertaken by any 
of their subjects 

One man in all Europe, however, had compassion on 
him, one only, so far as xa known, and endeavored to alle- 
viate his misfortune This was Luther The reformer 
of course knew well that GUnstion had said ho would 
crush the Reformation, and had called it m his procla- 
mation a damnable work, but the great doctor had the 
heart of a Christian King Frederick receded a letter 
from him in which were tbese words — ‘Wo know that 
God, Iho just Judge, has given your iXajesty the victory 
ovor your nephew, and wo do not doubt that you will uso 
this teumph m a humble and Christian way Novertho- 
loss, tho misfortune of my gracious lord, Kmg Christian, 
and tho fear lest any should stir up }our Majesty against 
him, encourage mo humbly to entreat 5 on to have pit) 
on your captive kinsman, to follow tho example of Chnst 
who died for us, his enemies, to tho end that wo also 
might bo full of compassion towards our enemies, lou 
will do so tho more readily. Sire, because your nephew, 
as I am told, was not taken in orms agomst you, but sur- 
rendered lumsclf into your hands hko an emng son into 
tho hands of a father Your Majesty will offer a noble 
sacntico and render tho highest bouor to God, by giving 
to tbo poor pnsonor a pledge of his grnco and of his fi- 
therly faithfulness. Aud this good work will bo for your- 
self, on your death bod a great consoUilion, in bcaicn 0 
great joy, and at the present time on earth a great 
honor'* 

This letter was wntlcu by Luther on llio 28lh Septem- 
ber, 1532 Frcdonck, who was not bard hearted, could 
• LutLcf, Iv p 403 (Jo Wvtto) 
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not but be touched by it. But reasons of state were in 
this case opposed to Christian motives; and there are 
considerations which may be put forward iu excuse for 
the imprisonment of his nephew. It was not within the 
power of the long to do what he liked with regard to 
Christian. The king was in ill health; he felt greatly 
the need of rest, and he knew that he should never have 
a tranquil moment so long as his antagonist was at large. 
But these circumstances were no palliation of the rigor- 
ous treatment adopted towards the prisoner. Eeasons 
of state were in this case opposed to Christian reason; 
and the former generally win the day in this world. Fred- 
erick was to be blamed for permitting treatment so severe 
to be dealt out to his brother’s son. He did not, how- 
ever, take vengeance on the aUies of Christian, the Dutch, 
although he had at first intended to close the Soimd to 
their ships. 

An event had occurred which stiU further secured 
the crown to the younger branch of the family. Prince 
John, the only son of Christian, who had been a pupil 
of the famous Cornehus Agrippa, and of whom the high- 
est hopes were entertained, died at Batisbon at the age 
of fourteen. In him the elder line became extinct. 

Frederick, long threatened with a decline, had taken 
up his abode for the sake of quietness in the castle of 
Gottorp, near Schleswig, his favorite seat. At the mo- 
ment of Christian’s entrance into his prison, the time 
was not far off when Frederick must quit his throne. In 
the spring of 1533, on the 10th of April, Thursday in 
Passion Week, he died, at the age of sixty- two. All 
good men deplored his death.* They proclaimed him 
a ‘ wise, merciful, and virtuous pi'ince.’ They recalled to 
mind the moderation which he had displayed in the re- 
ligious discussions, and the freedom which he had allowed 

* ‘Lugentibus omnibus bonis qui gravissimam in morte regis 
optimi jacturam faciebant.’ — Gerdesius, Ann. iii. p. 391. Huitfeld, 
Ddn.-ChroniJc, p. 1393. 
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to conscience, and if the usual kindness of kia character 
had been -wanting in the treatment of Christian, the> 
attributed it only to the force of cucumstance'!, to tho 
illness which rendered it impossible for Inm to direct de- 
tails, and to the influence of the leading men He loft 
four sons Prince Christian, of uhom wo haro spohen, 
jiiioJpius, who took the title of duko of Holstein Got- 
toip from the castle in which his father died, and nho 
became the founder of a younger Imo from which sprang 
tho impenal family now reigumg in Russia,* Fredcnck 
who became bishop of Schleswig and afterwards of Hilde- 
sheim , and John, the youngest It is of tho eldest and 
the youngest sons of this house that wo haye now to take 
notice 


CHAPTER IV 

rCTERREGNCM — CIVIL AND FOREIOS WAR. 

As soon as the wiso Frcdenck bad been taken from hm 
people, the conflict between tho two great religious par- 
ties ogam began Tho bishops no sooner hconl of hw 
death than they hftccl up their heads, and held frequint 
conferences together Under the Into king Roman Ca- 
tholicism was mo%mg at a slow paco to its Wl, now tluj 
must save it, they thought, and for tins luirjiost, taking 
lulvantago of tho election which must bo held nftir the 
death of tho king for tho axipointiucnt of a successor, Uny 
wished at all cost to exclude from tho Ihrouo his 

• Ch&rics IreJenclt <]»]■« of llolatcia GotU>rj>, luamiJ 
Petrowxifl, ilflughter of IVUr tboGnat, wjJ bcriwn Cluul » r 
UInc ^^aacboi«'al)y llio cmprtM Eliiubt-lb, biaauat tonucct^J b<r 
He iwccnJcd tbo tlirono ia 17C2, uiukr tbe ustoe of IVUr IIL, wid i-*** 
for bi9 wife UiefjimonaCdtbtnoalL Tbo ciui>trcin» Jcuccn I ^ 

tliU pnuco aro Taul t, Vleuuidtr L, NicLoLu L. xnJ IL 
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son Clii’istian, whose attachment to the Reformation was 
well Icnowm; to lengthen out the interregnum as much 
as possible; and meanwhile to put forth all their efforts 
to place on the throne Prince John, a child ten years 
old,* of whom they would make a good Roman Catholic. 
Dmring his minority it would not he difficult for the 
bishops to suppress the Reformation, The scheme was 
clever and bold, but not so easy of execution as some 
thought. A large number of the to^^^ls and the greater 
part of the nobility professed the evangelical faith. But 
the bishops Avere stiU. in the enjoyment of all their priv- 
ileges; and they flattered themselves that they should 
rise to power and get the laws repealed which under the- 
late king had given religious liberty to the Protestants. 

Prince Christian, in conformity with the rules of suc- 
cession, had assumed the government of the duchies of 
Holstein and Schleswig for himself and his brothers under 
age. He had not been able to do the same in Denmark. 
But foreseeing the intrigues of the clerical party, he had 
sent to Copenhagen the Yice-Chancellor, Johan Priis, and 
two councillors, empowered to demand the assembling of 
an electoral Diet to name a successor to Prederick, and 
to support his own interests. It seemed as if he vfas to 
be disappointed in his hopes. His deputies were coldly 
received: there was no hurry to give an answer, and it 
was agreed that he should not be invited to the Diet. 
Indeed, the Yice-Chancellor heard that young Duke John, 
the bishops’ candidate, had a very good chance. He wrote 
immediately to his master. ‘If God and the Diet,’ was 
the noble reply of the eldest son, ‘ will confer the crown 
on my young brother, I do not oppose it. All that I ask 

* The author appears to have written deux aixs, but owing to the 
rather hieroglyphic character of his handwriting, we can almost as 
well read dix as deux. Baumer (ii. p. 148) says: — ‘Johann erst zwOlf 
jahre alt,’ child of twelve years; but this must be a mistake, because 
Frederick reigned from 1523 to 1533, and John was born after the 
accession of his father. See also p. 199 infra. (Editor.) 
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is that this important matter may be settled without de- 
lay.’ Christian saw the clergy leagued against him; but 
he believed from the bottom of his heart that evangelical 
truth would triumph over the bishops. 

On St. John’s Day, 1533, the Diet opened. The prel- 
ates went to it, determined to do their utmost to crush 
evangelical religion, and to re-establish everywhere the 
old pontifical system.* Hardly had the assembly consti- 
tuted itself when the bishops began tho work. Ove Bilde, 
the most learned and most higldy esteemed of their num- 
ber, was apparently tho first speaker. Tho clergy de- 
manded that the election of tho king should bo deferred 
to another time. In their name tbo speaker claimed the 
entire restitution of churches, convents, and estates, in 
one word, of every thing that Catholicism bad lost; and 
ho violently inveighed against those whom ho called tho 
ministers of tho new rehgion and against those who sup- 
ported thcm.t At the same tirno ho exalted tho mass os 
being tho very csseuco of the Cluristian religion; depicted 
in strong colors tho deplorablo stato to which, ho said, 
the priests and tho monks wero reduced; pointed to tho 
heretics establishing themselves in tho monasteries which 
tho holy men and the consecrated rirgins had been com- 
pelled to abandon; and described Uio excesses of tho pto- 
plo in casting down tho images of tho samta and breaking 
tho sacramental vessels. * Tho authority of tho bishoi^ 
is vihfied/J smd ho; ‘there aro but fuw of tho faithful 
who caro for the services and still fewer w ho dread thd 
censuro of Uio Church; whilo tho number of thos>o who 
join tbo Lutherans is increasing day by day. Permit uoi, 
tho bishops implore you, this holy rcligiou, whicli has 
formed i>art of jour lory hfo from lufancj*, to bo coiuid 
with opprobrium, lict tho thuuderboUs of cxcommuui* 

• ‘UtrchgiocTingtlicft . . i)j>pnaimlurtlTttajUl*rcfct.iatrcl-r 

sacroruni pooUficioruni iiL p. ^1. 

t • lawcti grarilcr in inluliktro* dova n.tl,jioa5».’— JWJ. p* 

j •Ita euoa cTilouM asUkUtota kacU>nUt«m.*»/tki. {k OOU. 
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cation strike those who have fallen, into heresy, that they 
may feel the necessity of returning to their mother’s bo- 
som, and let more terrible penalties fall on those who 
are obstinately impenitent.’ * 

The evangelical members of the Diet listened mth 
amazement to this speech; and the gravity of the crisis 
caused them the greatest perplexity.f It was not for 
the Gospel that they feared; but they knew that if they 
yielded to the bishops, there would be an energetic op- 
position. The people would rise and the nobles them- 
selves would take up arms if need were. Magnus Gjoe, 
the leading champion of Reform in the Diet, rose and 
said — ‘ Conscript fathers and venerable bishops, let us 
not draw down fresh calamities on the realm, which is 
already too sick. Religion is a holy thing, and neither 
its origin nor its end lies within the power of any man. 
If we unjustly seize its rights, God .himself will be its 
avenger. Liberty has been given to religion by th'e will 
of the king, and this liberty cannot be taken away with- 
out the king’s consent.’ J 

The bishops, who fully understood the importance of 
the moment, remained deaf to all appeals. United with 
the laymen who had continued faithful to them, they 
would be able to carry the vote. Their clamor increased. 
The friends of the Reformation, therefore, judged it ex- 
pedient to grant part of their demands in order to save 
the vote. They allowed them to draw up the compact. 
This seems an enormous concession, but constitutional 
forms were not as yet very fully developed; and the Diet 
reserved to itself the power either of amending the docu- 
ment or even of rejecting it, if it did not suit it. The 
bishops made large use of the power accorded to them. 

* ‘ Aliisque pjoenis atrocioribus in pervicaces animadvertendum.’ — ■ 
Gerdesius, Ann. iii. p. 393. 

t ‘Magniludine periculi vehementer sunt turbati.’ — Ibid. 

t ‘ Partam ei libertatem rege volente, non nisi rege in contrarium 
sciscente puto eripi posse.’ — Ibid. p. 394. 
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They stipulated, amongst other things, that they should 
fulfil their functions ivithont having to give account to 
any but God alone, that every pnest ^Yho should resist 
them should be prosecuted, that the tithes should bo 
restored to ecclesiastic^ and that whosoever refused to 
pay them should be summoned before the courts, that 
the cathedrals, convents, churches, and hospitals should 
be given up to the Boman clergj , and that m the next 
Diet a decision should be formed respecting the rcsti 
tution of such of these houses as had been taken away 
from them Nothing was stipulated about the rights 
of the evangelical Church This might bo depnted of 
every thing, and indeed they wero already taking much 
from it 

The bishops brought this fatal project before the Diet 
and required the members to set their seals to it The 
evangelicals heard it with astonishment, and the faithful 
Hlagnus Gjoo nuth the deepest emotion Ho spoke thus 
*Tho bishops huYO inserted in this compact some provi- 
sions which are m ihcir favor and contrary to the dcu 
sions of the Itcichstag, and they have suppressed others 
which were fa^ orablo to the evangelicals.' Indignant at 
this fraud, the energetic Gjoo declared that ho uoulJ 
not set lus seal to tho instrument Dno Boner did tho 
same But tho other Protestant mcDibcrs signed it, 
some of them from exccssivo prudence which digcuo- 
rated mto weakness, others under tho impression Uiat 
by granting to tho Calhohcs what tho latter regarJe-d 
as uccessarj to their Church, they wero only pursmug 
tho plan of freedom and balanco between tlio two c<ui- 
ftssions which tho lato king had designed Tlio imtn 
mtut, wluch was immediately published, had tho force of 
law III tho kingdom * 

Tho bishops, proud of this first victory, behoved that 

• • Malta anUsUtura ft*tuer»ut latcrpoUla. —GerJedu*. lw». iii* 

p. SOL MunUr KirtJ<tiiytschteJJt, ir p. 331. 1 ooU’ppl'lao, jv 
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a secoud would be easily won, and they .unmasked their 
batteries. ‘ Prince Christian,’ they said, ‘ was born long 
before his father was king; he was educated abroad; he 
is not a Dane. Duke John is the true heir, for he was 
born in Denmark, and at a time when his father, the king, 
was ah’eady on the throne.’ The lay senators, perceiving 
the injustice of this proposal, and seeing to what it must 
come, took courage. They had made ample concession 
on matters of religion; they were determined to make 
none on matters of state. ‘The kingdom,’ said they, ‘is 
in a critical situation; the partisans of Christian II. are 
threatening another invasion for the purpose of liberat- 
ing and reinstating on the throne this prince, whose vin- 
dictive, violent, and cruel character we have so much 
reason to dread. It is not wise at this critical moment 
to take a child for our king. When a storm is gathering 
the helm is not placed in weak hands. The wisdom, the 
valor, the experience of the eldest son of the deceased 
king, and his travels to foreign courts, all mark him out 
for the choice of the senate.’ The struggle between the 
two parties was very sharp. The leaders assembled at 
Copenhagen as many of their respective adherents as 
they could induce to leave their country homes. The 
citizens of the capital began to mtu’mur very loudly at 
the bishops. The latter were intimidated and resorted 
to stratagem. Knowing that Norway was devoted to 
Catholicism, they alleged that it was impossible to pro- 
ceed with the election without the deputies of that king- 
dom. Now as these deputies could not be ready before 
the winter, the election was put off for a year. The 
clergy vowed to make good use of this interval. Gjoe 
and Baner contended against a resolution which appeared 
to them to be fraught with danger*. But the majority gave 
their decision in favor of the delay, and a council of re- 
gency was appointed. The two energetic champions of 
the Reformation still refused to affix their seals to the 
compact,' and quitted Copenhagen. Many lay deputies 
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folZow^ed tliem , three only of their number signed the 
instrument.* 

The bishops, proud of their victory, were eager to profit 
by it Tausen was in their now the mainstay of re- 
form , if they could hut succeed in getting nd of him, tho 
evangelical work, they thought, would como to nothing f 
The reformer was cited to appear in tho assembly hall of 
tho magistrature of Copenhagen. Tho bishops were pres- 
ent as his accusers, tho marshal of tho kingdom, and 
some of tho nohlca and magistrates who were devoted to 
them, were to be his judges. Goadcmuation appeared to 
bo inevitable AVas the blood of tho reformers about to 
bo shed m Denmark as it had been in France, m tho 
Netherlands, in England and clscwhcro? Tausen mndo 
hi8 appearance before bis judges with calmness, ‘‘ion 
are accused,’ they said to him, 'of having colled tbo bish- 
ops tyrants and tho pnests idle bellies, and tins in a book 
published by )ou, of having taken possession of most of 
the churches of Copenhagen, and of haxmg attacked the 
sacrament of tho altar, both by word of mouth and m 
wntmg ’ ‘ I have done nothing,’ said Tausen, ' except for 
tho honor of God and tbo salvation of souls.' Then ho 
cleared hirosclf of tho chaises brought against him, but 
all was useless. Tausen was condemned to death, m 
conformity with tho canon law, and orders wero given 
that tho mass should bo rc established m all tho churclica. 
Tho thought of Tausen being put to death, and that 
in tho midst of tho population of Copenhagen, tcmfii^ 
tho senators, tbo laitj, and tho magistrates of tho town 
They conjured tho bishops not to set btXoro the jKOplo 
tho spectacle of an execution which must movitably tx- 
cito indignation and, perhaps, occasion a rovolt-J Day 

• Parute Jfjji-i'i, 1»L p. IOC. MuoUr, *v p* 

300 Inn- in. p 30 *. 

t ‘Cum rftU5s.-vnu» ia iwoUflueniinoculw Koilci* Ac — 

{ • ^l#<uaton* et reliiui masifctiatoj pUUii 
UU^*»t;7i^ic»Jmdcprccaalur’— GcideMoi, Un IL Iv 307 
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succeeded ultimately in getting tlie capital sentence com- 
muted into banishment, with a prohibition to preach, to 
write books, or to publish them. 

Meanwhile, the report had got into circulation among 
the townsmen that their beloved preacher had been taken 
to the town-haU, had there been accused, put upon his 
trial, and condemned. Excitement was universal. Every 
one left his business, the tradesman his shop, the mer- 
chant his counting-house, and the artisan his wox'kshop. 
They all hastened to the square, asking questions of one 
another, and giving replies — ‘Yes, the enemies of evan- 
gelical doctrine have dragged our minister before the 
court.’ They were filled with indignation, they mur- 
mured, they filled the air with their outcries.* A party 
of them entered the court where Tausen was. They ex- 
claimed — ‘ Give him back to us ! ’ f and they declared that 
if the priests made any attempt on the free preaching of 
the Gospel, they should not do so with impunity. The 
tumult was increasing in the square. The judges could 
hear the cries of the people in arms demanding again 
and again their faithful pastor. The court in alarm im- 
plored the lay members of the Diet to go and pacify the 
crowd. They went, and as soon as they made their ap- 
pearance the multitude was silent. ‘Eear not,’ said the 
deputies, ‘Tausen is in no danger; we have interceded 
in his behalf, and the churchmen have yielded. There is 
no intention to prohibit evangelical worship. Go back, 
therefore, quietly to your houses and attend to your busi- 
ness.J The Diet will take care that nothing be done 
against religion.’ But these words did not satisfy the 
townsmen; they could not trust the priests; they wanted 
their pious pastor restored to them, and they charged the 

* ‘ Plebs forum tumultu ac clamoribus implet; indignari enim et 
firemere.’ — Gerdesius, Ann. iii. p. 397. 

t ‘ Audiebantur voces restitui Taussanum flagitantium.’ — Ibid. 

f ‘Irent igitur pacati domum, et res suas agereut.’ — Ibid., p. 
398. 
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deputies who spoLe to them with connivance with the 
enemies of the faith- 

They were in reality deceiving the people, for if Tauscn 
was not going to be taLen from them by death ho was to 
be BO by banishment 

This persistent demand on the port of the people and 
their accusations provoked iho deputies of the bisho])s, 
the latter raised their voices and threatened \>ath se- 
vere punishment those who charged them with i>eak- 
ncss. There was so mnch noise that the multitude could 
not catch their words, but their features, their gestures, 
and the sound of their voices all showed that the dele- 
gates were angry The people got excited lu their turn, 
they did not mean to bo tnllcd with. Those who bore 
arms brandished them, on all sides threats and outcries 
resounded. *Gi>o us back our pastor,’ said they, 'or 
wo will burst open tho doors ’ ♦ Tho ddegotos went m 
again and delivered to tho court tho message from tho 
crowd. Tear then did what justice had failed to do, and 
tho persecutors turning to Tauscn, who had remained 
calm, m complete self surrender to tho Divine 'wih, an- 
nounced to him that ho ■nas discharged. Tho reformer 
passed out of tho court, and the people, at tho sight of 
tho shepherd ahom they loved, shouted for joy 

As soon os tho popular excitement had apparently sub- 
sided, tho bishops and their adherents dctcrmiued to (put 
tho place m winch they were asbombletk I*alo and trem- 
bling, soya a histonan, they regained their homes, com- 
pelled on their way thither to pass through tho groups 
of people who still thronged tho neighboring streets. 
Each of them extneatod himself moro or Jess succts-hilly, 
and pursued Ins j>ath with moro or li.i>s |>caco of nuud 
according to tho degree of ojijioMtturi winch ho had shown 
to tho Reformation. Roeuuov, bwhop of RotHkildi, 
cijptually an object of hatred to thu towuwnia of Cojku- 

* 'JocUuuot extuKudua TsuMxauci sat u tons 
Gcxdcxios, Ann, ut p. 33S. 
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hageiij wlio were better acquainted with him than with 
the others, because he was their own bishop. "When he 
made his ax^pearance fierce glances were turned on him. 
Violent, hot-headed men followed him, demanding his life 
as an expiation for the crime of the priests. Their hands 
were already raised threateningly against the bishop. 
Tausen, who was not far off, perceived this, and in- 
stantly hastening up placed his own person between 
Roennov and these misled men, whom he entreated not 
to give themselves up to disgraceful acts of violence. His 
singular gentleness succeeded at length in pacifying this 
excited crowd, which was like a sea driven about by the 
wind.* He was not content with this. He would not 
leave the prelate, but desirous of protecting him from 
other attacks, accompanied him as far as his palace gate. 
Roennov, whose life he had saved, gave him his hand 
and thanked him for the signal service he had just done 
him. This Christian act touched the heart of the bishop. 
The violence of the people had provoked him; but the 
charity of Tausen softened him, and even changed for a 
time the com'se of his thoughts and of his hfe. 

Although the bishops, in the presence of danger, had 
yielded for the moment, they nevertheless intended that 
the sentence against Tausen should be carried out. He 
must leave Copenhagen, Roennov had an estate called 
Bistrup, near Roeskilde, and to this place Tausen with- 
drew. He was thus within reach of Copenhagen and was 
able to guide his flock. The bishop consented to this 
choice of abode, perhaps even suggested it to his deliv- 
erer. In order that the progress of the Reformation 
might not be arrested in Copenhagen, and that the peo- 
ple might not rise in revolt again, it was essential not 
only that friendly relations should be established between 
Roennov and Tausen, the two bishops of the town, but 
further that the prelate should place no obstacle in the 

* ‘Taussani mansuetudo turbidos compescuit.’ — Gerdesius, Ann. 
iii. p. 398. 
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■way of the preaching of the Gospel m the capital of the 
kingdom Gjoe, Baner, the bishop of Odcnsoe, Gjldcn- 
stcm, all devoted to the Gospel, earnestly desired it, hut 
the bishop entertamed prejudices against them which 
could not but prevent him from making any concession 
to them It IS well known how useful tho mfluenco of 
Christian women has often been in the church, and par- 
ticularly how much they contributed to the establishment 
of Christianity among tho northern nations. A fresh m- 
stanco of this beneficial miluenco occurred at ibis time 
Gjoo had a daughter named Bngitta, of hvcl^ piety, of 
noble character, and of gicat hcautj, who afterwards be- 
came tho ■wife of the naval hero, tho cclebmtcd Admnal 
Hcrluf Trolh She had had some mtercourso with llio 
bishop, perhaps for chantable objects It was alleged, 
but erroneously os it seems, that Boennor, before ho had 
taken holy orders and while ho was living at tho court, hid 
met Bngitta at tho sumptuous entertainments of winch 
she was tho fairest ornament, and had wished to marry 
her However this maybe, tho beautiful and Chnstiau 
Scandma^nan undertook to get tbo bishop's sanction to 
tho free preaching of tbo Gospel m tho capital of tho 
kingdom, as it had been under tho lato king Bngitta 
succeeded in this important negotiation Tausen pledged 
himself not to allow himself in his preaching anj insult 
agamst tho Cathoho pnesta, to oppose any conspiracy 
that might bo formed agamst tbo bishop and his elergr, 
to defend Bocunov agamst those who censured him fur 
hts tolerance, and lu all things to seek after tho real good 
of tho Church, Tho bishoj) on his part g ivo Tnuscu i>er- 
mission to return to Copenhagen and to rcaunio his func- 
tions. It IS dear that Iho admirable conduct of TauMii 
towards him, and likcwiso a secret senso of tbo voluu of 
tho truth, were tho real motives which j>rompttaI tho 
huihop to this step But tho fnends of tho pni^tt, af- 
fecting to SCO bomcthiDg cUo in tho ctao, wtro mihgnant 
with tho prelate, and declared sarcastically that the power 
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of beauty bad led bim to betray tbe cause of tbe faitb. 
This arrangement bad important consequences. Brigitta 
was tbe worthy peer of her namesake, of whose marvel- 
lous prophecy tbe monk Peter wrote, and whom Eome 
placed among tbe saints.* 

Tbe other bishops were far from foUowing tbe example 
of their colleague. Filled with fear by tbe threats of tbe 
excited people, they made baste to quit tbe capital in 
order to take tbeb revenge in tbe provinces and to stifle 
heresy. In tbe name of tbe Diet they promulgated an 
edict enjoining that, on a day fixed, all tbe Lutheran 
preachers should be removed from then* churches, thrown 
into prison or banished, and that Catholic priests should 
be everywhere settled in their places. In addition to this, 
confiscation and death were pronounced against all Danes 
who should contmue to profess the Lutheran doctrine.f 
A general persecution immediately began. The arch- 
bishop of Lund and the bishops imprisoned or expelled 
all the evangehcals who feU into their hands. A great 
number of the faithful succeeded in conceaHng them- 
selves. At Yiborg, howevei’, so numerous were the evan- 
gelicals that the archbishop was obliged to give up the 
thought of reducing them to submission, even by force of 
arms. At Copenhagen, the feeble and vacillating bishop 
Koennov, overwhelmed with reproaches by his colleagues, 
again tiumed about at the mercy of the wind, and under- 
took hkewise to expel the ministers and oppress the faith- 
ful. But a brave bm’gess, Peter Smid, infused coui*age 
into his feUow-citizens and energetically resisted the per- 
secution; and the bishop recollecting the distm’bance of 
which, but for Tausen, he would have been the victim, 
abandoned his attempt. 

* Hmtfield, Dan. Chronik, ii. p. 1402 et seq. Mxinter, Kirchenge- 
schichte, iii. p. 406 et seq. Gerdesius, Ann. iii. p. 398. 

t ‘ Edita amissionem vita et bonorum profitentibus Lutberi doc- 
trinam denonciantia.’ (Chytrcei Saxonia, lib. siv. p. 362; Hunter, 
Eirchengeschicte, iii. p, 408.) 
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It -vras to the honor of Scandinavia that these religious 
struggles were not disgraced by bloodshed, as was the 
case in the rest of Europe ‘Wormorsen hkcwise made 
an attempt at reconcihation and peace by publishing an 
evangelical apology addressed to the Diet and the bish- 
ops. In this tract he ^ohe regiectfuUy of the archbishop 
of Lund, complaining at the same time of the canons who 
made a boast of confining themselves to expelling the 
pastors instead of burning them ahve The CTOiigehcal 
minister declared that his colleagues and himself would 
render obedience to the Diet and to tbo bishops in every 
tiling which was not contrary to the Word of God. But 
this appeal remained without effect.* 

The bishops, thiukmg their victory secure, at length 
undertook to justify their silence in the Diet of 1530, and 
to refute the apology which the ovangchcal mmistcrs had 
thou presented. £hm was entrusted with the driwuig 
up of the plea. * These sew preachers,' said tbo prelates, 

* transform the Christian Church and give it a non shaiio. 
The predecessors of Luther aro Eunomius, Mouiclucus, 
Jovmianufl, Vigilantius, tbo Waldensca, W;>chire, Hus, and 
otliers of the same species, all daiunablo heretics. Con- 
sider how many pnnccs, nobles, kingdoms, countries 
and towns ba>o loyally adhered to the true Christian 
faith You aro called to moko your choice between theso 
Catholic nobles and excommunicated heretics. Decide for 
yourselves, moke use in this coso of tho same undersiand- 
iDg which you apply to Uio thiDgs of this world.' f 
Tho Protestants on their part were not bickwank 
Tlioy discharged, volley after vollo^, their iKilcmical pam- 
phlets, Bomotimes theological, sometimes popular, afltr 
tho manner of DInch v on Hutten or Hans Soclis. Imag- 
inations wero sUiuulaUd, tempers wtro hcatcvl, and tho 
country swarmed with treatises, parables, and sarca*- 

• ManUr, Kitchen tJ. p. 411 
t MunUr, Kirc}%ctyjti<hUhle, lU. ) p. 414, 413, kiO, 

U.^40O. 
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tic sarongs. "While Peter Larsseu, professor at Malmoe, 
made a serious attack on ‘the sentcuce of banishment 
against the ministers of the Word of God/ a Dialogue 
on the JIass represented it as a sick man abandoned by 
his physicitins and breathing his last. A satirical piece 
on superstitious vigils exposed the notorious impositions 
of the priests. One Hundred and Seventy Questions, with 
answers, elucidated vaiious points of Chiistian doctrine. 
A Conversation between Peter Smid and Adzer Bauer, which 
was not wanting in wit, stigmatized purgatory, confes- 
sion, feast-days, holy water, tapers and other abuses of 
the papal chm’ch. PinaUy, a Dance of Death, one of the 
favorite themes of the sixteenth century, brought on the 
stage terrified popes, bishops, and canons, all trembling 
at the sight of Death, while the evangelical ministers joy- 
fully went forw^ard to meet him.* 

Certain grave occurrences fraught with danger could 
not but have a greater influence than these satires in put- 
ting an end to the strife and in giving Denmai'k a new 
impulse. 

Liibeck, one of the Hanse Towns, at this time a a*ich 
and powerful place, was discontented -with the Danish 
government because it did not grant to its ships sufii- 
ciently exclusive privileges. Desirous of profiting by the 
weakness which was the consequence of the interregnum, 
the Lubeckers resolved, in 1534, to invade the kingdom, 
under the pretext of reinstating Christian II. on the 
thi’one. A leader must be found, and Liibeck applied 
to the Count of Oldenburg, a kinsman of the unfortunate 
prisoner, an able man, ready in action, ambitious, and a 
zealous Protestant, though little worthy of the name. 
Christian had still numerous partisans, and his restora- 
tion to the throne appeared to the Danes to be a way of 
escape from a long and troublous interregnum. The em- 

* Expostulatio adversus exilii sententiam. — JDialogus misses papisticce 
extremum spiritum traheniis. — iJc vigiliis superstitiosis. — Centum et sep- 
tuaalnta qiusstiones, dtc. &c. — ^Munter, Eirchengeschichte, iii. p. 431. 
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peror, Chnstian’s brother-in-law, and the kmg of England 
favored the enterprise Tho Count of Oldenburg raised 
troops lu Germany, invaded Holstein, and then return- 
ing to LubecL, embarked on board a fleet of twentj-ono 
vessels, well supphed by tho Lubeckers with men and 
munitions of war, and set sail for Denmark, which at 
this time had no king, no army, and hardly a council 
Ho made a descent on Zealand, took possession of Boes- 
kildc, deposed Bishop Roennov, the friend of King Ered- 
enck and ol his son, and appomted m his stead Arch- 
bishop Troll, the faithful servant of Christian II After 
makmg himself master of the Sound, he marched on Co- 
penhagen which opened its gates to him, subjugated the 
whole of Zealand, and convoked at Rmgsted a Diet the 
members of which took the oath of allegiance to Chns- 
tian n Oldenburg’s profession of Protestantism drew 
the townsmen to his side It was otherwise with the 
nobihty, who had caused Christian to be put m prison 
and now trembled at the thought of his Uberation. The 
Lords of the kingdom, therefore, in alarm, shut them- 
selves up in their castles Oldenburg dispatched troop* 
against them, an excited mob followed, and on reaching 
any of these aristocratic abodes, gave themselves up to 
brutal rage. Many of the nobles found themselvDS com- 
pelled by violence to join the invader, and they stam- 
mered out with trembling an oath of fidelity to Christian, 
their cruel and formidable foe Boennov, who played the 
weathercock in pohtics as well os m rehgion, was among 
the first to take the oath, and his bishopric was restored 
to him The Count ga-ve ’Troll, by way of compensation, 
the bishopric of Fionia. Tho people of Malmoo, per- 
suaded by the Lubcckors, had already placed tho gov- 
ernment under arrest, and had demolished tho citadel 
built by Frederick. Oldenburg crossed the Soimd, en- 
tered Scandinavia, and went with a numerous escort of 
troops and of people to Liber lull, near the pnmatial 
town of Lund, where the kings of Denmork were atcus- 
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tomed to receive tlie lioiuage of their States. He called 
upon the crowd aroiuid him to acknowledge Christiiin IL 
They-responded with joyous acclamations. Ere long, tho 
islands of Moen, Falstei*, Laaland and Langeland Avero 
conquered, and Oldenbui'g was master of the greater part 
of Denmark.* 

Meanwhile, the friends of the late king and of tho 
Eeformation, and particnlaiiy tho Grand Master of the 
kingdom, the noble Magnus Gjoe, had betaken thom- 
selvcs to Jutland, Avhere they would bo nearer to Fred- 
erick’s eldest son. They were followed by the nobles, 
the bishops, and all'the enemies of Christian IT., who in 
a state of despair made then* escape fiu’tively into Jut- 
hmd, a district remote from tho storm which Avas ravag- 
ing the island of Zealand and terrified them. Tho young 
duke John, no longer feeling himself safe in Fionia, as- 
sumed the guise of a peasant, his Avholo suite doing tho 
same, and thus rapidly crossed tho Little Belt. Tho 
feeble Eoennov, once more facing about as he so often 
did, likeAyise reached Jutland in the suite of the bishops 
his friends. Such members of the Diet as wore present 
in Jutland, being determined to provide for the safety 
of the realm by energetic measm-es, assembled first at 
Skanderborg, on the lake of Mos, a little below Aarhuus; 
and afterwards at Eye, several leagues distant, on the 
edge of a forest near the lake of Juul. A multitude of 
the gentry, of the toAvnsmen, and of peasants had quitted 
their castles, their shops, and their rye fields, that they 
might sooner learn what this assembly would resolve on. 
The bishops, concerned only about their own power, had 
obstinately insisted on having a child for king; and a 
factious spirit had clouded the judgment of the nobles. 
But now the danger was displayed in all its vastness, the 
veil was rent, the revolt would inevitably spread in Jut- 
land, and then it would be all up with the ancient king- 

* Dmske Magazin, iii. p. 72. Mallet, Rist. de Danemarlc, iv. p. 
201. Munter, IBrchengeschichte, iii. p. 435. 
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clora, wliicli would fall a pr<gr to greedy tradesmen and 
to a furious populace, and would be given over to the 
sanguinary revenges of an implacable lying "What might 
not the terrible author of the massacre at Stockholm be 
expected to do, if the Lubeckers should rescue luTn from 
the dungeon winch shut m, and should place him 
on the throne ? * 

In crises of this kind there is one man predestined to 
save h^ countrymen &i. this case it was the noble ibig- 
nus Gjoe He rose and argued before the Diet that if 
the mown bad been unhesitatingly given to the eldest 
son of the deceased king, the great calamities which now 
overwhelmed the kingdom would have been averted He 
added that the only means of saving it at this hour was a 
speedy recourse to that prince * Most honorable lords,' 
said he, *the salvation of our country now depends upon 
the resolution which you aie about to adopt’ All the 
lay members applauded this speech and proposed that 
without delay they should call the duke to the throno 
of his father But the prelates were indifferent to any 
calamities but theic own ‘The safety of the Church,* 
they said, ‘forbids our makmg choice of a heretical 
prmce ’ Violent debates now began It was to no pur- 
pose that representations weie made to the pnests that 
they were risking the sacrifice of the country to their 
idle chimeras, their obstmacy only grew stronger 

"While there was one assembly within the hall, there 
was a far more numerous one outside An immense 
crowd surrounded the Diet and waited impatiently to 
see whether the country was to be saved or lost They 
pressed about the doors to learn the result of the de- 
liberations and wondered that they did not come to au 
end. Ere long, suspecting what happened, these irapa 
tient men made their way into tho hall and exclaimed 
that it would not do to wait till tho enemy fell upon 

• Hamelman, Oldenburgtscht CRrwwfc, p. 327 MaUcI, IJisL di 
JDanemark, iv p 201 
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those who were still able to defend their country before 
appointing the only leader who could save them. They 
asserted that the caprice of the bishops had ah-eady cost 
the loss of half the kingdom, and declared that if the 
duke was not that instant elected, those who opposed it 
should pay dear for their resistance. The prelates be- 
gan to tremble. They sat sUent, gloomy, and irresolute. 
Dread, however, of the tyi-ant’s return brought them to a 
decision. They stammered out some excuses, they spoke 
of their zeal for religion, and they added that if the no- 
bles were determined to elect the duke, they had only to 
do so on their own responsibility; that as for themselves 
they would bo content with the receipt of then.’ tithes 
and the maintenance of their on^ti privileges and those 
of their Church. No sooner had they spoken than the 
young Christian was proclaimed king by the Diet; and 
the multitudes within and without the hall responded to 
the announcement of this election with acclamations of 
joy. It was on the 4th July, 1534, that this imp)ortant 
step was taken. 


CHAPTER V. 

CHRISTIAN III. PROenVIMED KING. TRIUMPH OP THE REFORMA- 
TION IN DBNM^VRK, NORWAY, AND ICELiVND. 

( 1633 — 1650 .) 

While these things were in progress, Christian, who 
had no intention of imposing himself on the Danes by 
force of arms, but wished, on the contrary, to be freely 
called to tiie throne, and by the people themselves,* had 
marched against the enemies of Denmark, and was be- 
sieging that powerful town of Liibeck which had brought 
confusion on his country. The Grand Master, Magnus 

• ‘ Qui non regem se populo obtrudere volebat, quin potius ab ipso 
populo ad regnum advocari cupiebafc.’— Gerdesius, Ann. iii. p. 401. 
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Gjoe, Ovo Lunge, another member of the Diet, and t^vo 
bishops set out to announce to him hia election. In- 
formed of their mission be went to meet them, and re- 
ceived them at the cloister of Preetz, m Holstein, situated 
above Eutin and the charming lake of Ploeru Christian 
accepted with gratitude, dignity, and modesty the crown 
which was offered to bun as the only man who had power 
to save the kmgdom Soon afterwards he went to Hor 
sens, in Jutland, situated at the head of a gulf formed by 
the sea to the north of the Little Belt. At this place the 
States of Jutland and Pioma met m a great assembly on 
a plain near the town Christian was here proclaimed 
king, and, on has knees, with hands raised towards 
heaven, he took the oath in use at the election of a 
monarch, saving, however, the necessary changes which 
might be made, with the assent of the Diet, particularly 
with respect to the property and the privileges of the 
bishops From the very beginnings of the Beformation, 
the prelates had incessantly resisted its progress They 
had imprisoned or banished the reformers, had deposed 
a king, and as soon as the throne was vacant had endear 
ored to place on it a boy whom they assumed to keep 
under their own guardianship Everywhere and at all 
times they had taken the position of masters of the coun- 
try And now their star was pabng, a dark veil hung 
over their destinies, and the sun ‘ that anseth with heal 
mg m his wings ’ was about to radiate freely his hght and 
he it * 

There was still, however, much to do Oldenbui^s 
soldiers, under the command of a pirate, had mvadod 
the north of Jutland, and had spread there, os they did 
everywhere, nun and desolation 

Kantzau who was m command of the royal troops ci 
polled them Oldenburg went to Copenhagen, and being 
determined to push on the war vigorously, demanded of 
the gentry their silver plate and the jewels, necklaces, 

• Gerdeeitts, .<lnn. £la&et, UlsL Ae. 
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and bracelets of tbeir wives and daughters. But at the 
call of the new Mng, Sweden, having no deshe to see its 
butcher, the terrible Christian II., reasceud the throne of 
Scandinavia, despatched an ai-my into Scania v\^hich piu- 
sued the Liibeckers as far as Malmoe. Christian III., for 
want of a fleet; passed the Little Belt in ordinary boats. 
The German army was defeated in two engagements. 
More than two hundi'ed German lords perished in these 
fights; and the famous Archbishop TroU, the friend of 
Christian the Cruel, who, in conjunction with Hoya, was 
in command of the army of the invaders, was severely 
wounded and died. At length the spring of 1535 per- 
mitted the vessels of Sweden and Prussia to join those of 
Denmark. This fleet touched at the island of Zealand, 
and the king and the army encamped at a distance of four 
leagues from Copenhagen, and soon invested the city. 
The siege lasted a year; and during this time Christian 
m. overran the other provinces for the pm-pose of driv- 
ing away the enemy. 

- In the midst of these struggles and conflicts the Eefor- 
mation was making its way without the co-operation of 
the king. Its adherents were gradually regaining pos- 
session of the churches and ofiices of which they had 
been deprived by the bishops in the fatal year 1533. 
Christian undertook a journey into Sweden; -and the 
order, peace, and prosperity which prevailed in that 
country, since the Eeformation achieved the victory over 
the Eomish hierarchy, attracted his attention, and con- 
vinced him more than ever that in this victory was to be 
found the source of the welfare of the individual and the 
commtmity. 

At the same time the Lubeckers were beginning to be 
weary of an unrighteous, burdensome, and unsuccessful 
war. The elector of Saxony, with other princes and some 
of the free towns of Germany, looking on the young. Chris- 
tian as one of their own body, offered to mediate between 
Liibeck and him. A congress was accordingly opened at 
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Hamburg- It was arranged tliat all IiostilitieB should 
cease between the long and the state of Lubeck, and that 
Copenhagen and tho other towns still in rebelhon should 
be pardoned if they made their submission But these 
towns refused to surrender, in the confidence that Queen 
lilary o! Hungary, governess ol the Netherlands, the sis- 
ter in law of Christian II , would send them aii Neces- 
sity at last brought about what mchnation refused Co 
penhagen, m which the Count of Oldenburg had shut 
himself up, could no longer hold out There was no 
more bread in the town Those who had a httlo barley 
or oats ate them uncooked, lest the smoke should reveal 
the fact, and the famishing should come and carry off 
what remained. In a Uttle while this emaciated pop- 
ulation had nothing to hvo on but horses, dogs, and 
cats, and for this kind of food a very high pnce was 
charged 

Tho soldiers who had nothing at all entered houses to 
snatch, from those who still had any thing left, any poor 
food, and carried it off, harassing them at the same time 
with shameful treatment These unfortunates sought 
with eagerness after every thing that seemed capable of 
Bustaming life Men and women who were mere shadows 
wandered about hither and tbithcr, scaring those who met 
them, and they were seen dragging themselves upon the 
ramparts exposed to tho fir© of the enemy and stooping 
to pluck from the soil any wild herbs Some, when they 
felt that death was approaching, left their beds and 
dragged themselves along to the cemetery, as their rela- 
tives would certainly have no strength to carry them 
thither, and they lay down to dio on tho earth which 
was to cover them Others, impatient for tho end of the 
long agony, exposed themselves to tho shots of the be- 
siegers Pity was nowhere to bo found, and when some 
of these wretched yictims abandoned themseli cs to ents 
and lamentations — ‘ Off with you I ' said tho chiefs, ‘you 
are not so badly off as thoy were at tho siego of Jerusa- 
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lem, where parents ate their own cliilclrcn.’ There was 
more charity in the prince who was besieging them. 
Dulce Albert of Meckleubiu*g, who had married a niece 
of the elder Christian, and was hoping to inherit his 
crown, was one of the leaders shut up iu Copenhagen. 
His wife being confined, the yoiuig Icing sent her victuals 
iu gi'eat abundance for the sustenance of herself and of 
all her connections. 

At last came the catastrophe of this tragedy. The 
to\vnsmen and the soldiers, subdued by bimger, ollercd 
to capitulate. Christian’s first intention was that they 
should siu'reuder at discretion; but his generous disposi- 
tion soon prevailed, and he promised xiardon to all his 
enemies. The Duke of Mecklonbiu'g and the Count of 
Oldenburg proceeded on foot to the royal camp, their 
heads uncovered and white batons in their hauds.f They 
made a public confession of them offences, and falling on 
them knees they asked jjardon of the king. Christian 
gave a stern rccejition to the Count of Oldenburg, whoso 
ambition had plunged Denmark into a most cruel war. 
He reminded him of the jiillage, the confiagrations, and 
the murders which he had ordered in the states of a jirince 
of his o-wn blood, and ui’ged him to repent. Then he 
raised him up, sa;yfing at the same time that he was will- 
ing stiU to acknowledge him as his kinsman, although ho 
had shown himself his most cruel enemy. | As for the 
Duke of Mecklenburg, the king attributed his offence to 
weakness, and treated him with forbearance. The depu- 
ties of the town afterwards presented themselves and were 

* Geijer, Geschichte Schvaeden, ii. p. 87. 

t The white baton distinguished those who were pardoned £rom 
those who surrendered at discretion. In the llistoire Uiiiverselle of 
Theodore Agrippa d’Aubignd, iiL p. 35, we read, on occasion of a 
victory of Lesdigui5res: — ‘Ijes soldats de Gascogne rendus aw bastoii 
hlanc, ceus de pays d discretion.’ 

t This war is caUed in Denmark ‘dU Graf enf elude,’ war of the 
Count; and this name has become a proverbial expression to desig- 
nate a great calamity. 
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KccmJ s„tii a kiniHincss tiat won their hearta Ihs 
Wnff niadu lira entry mto the capital on tlo 8th of An 
gue , aecoinpaaied hy tho queen, the membw of the 
JJict, and tho pmcipal ollicers of his army Ihe mhob- 
llants, Uasfed, pale and tottenng, crawled out to see 
bim pflSd, and had scarcely strength to utter a shout of 
joy 3Iany houses had been destroyed by cannon shot, 
and almost all the churcbca were thrown down The 
ewotwa anti pity which the king felt at this spectacle 
^se^o depicted on his countenance His presence was 
now to put an end to theso calaunhes. He reentered 
tho tenrn aa a king, but also as a father A si Trular entry 
van to tako phice, at tho close of the century, into a cap- 
ital of higher importance, and on tho part of a pncca 
more iHustnous. Hut there was a great difference he- 
Iween Christian m. and Henry IV Tho pnnes of the 
!^i'orth did not ascend the throne as the king of Franco 
did* 'to havo ou lua head the feet of the pope'* 

And now, what had ho to do? To bind up the wounds 
of the kingdom aud to gwe it a new Ufe. Chnshaa felt 
itneccssaiy to consult the principal members of the Diet. 
Six days ^ter his entry into Copenhagen he called to 
gether, under tho seal of secrecy, the Grand Slaster ifag 
nus Gjoe, tho Grand Marshal Krabbc, Eosenkranz, Brahe, 
Guldenstiem, Fnis, Bdde, and some other enlightened 
members of the senate, and laid Uia thoughts before them. 
They came to a unaiumous cooclusion that the bishops 
were tho chief cause of the troubles in tho reaho. and 
that while they were m power its prospenty was 
sible ‘Were they not the authors of this luterrcgnuci 
wJuch had plnnged Deiumirk into an abyss of onsforl- 
tmes? Had tlioy not rejected the only Img wlio WM 
capable of saving the conntiy? Sad they not eicr^c 
m ln 3 stead tyrannical anlhontyf Was not tiiejr 

• Hemm Daaxanm itaiftow. 65-?^ 
iuryoi* a™»d PP 327J40. Met w PP 
UmvirsiIIe rf Thiiodors Agnppa d Aalngiie. 
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themselves in their strong casUes and repulsed force by 
force Eantzau was obhged to form regular sieges and 
to attack vigorously these formidable pastors who had 
armed men and brave officers under their orders * The 
Danish bishops, contrary to the Bible command, had 
turned their crooks into swords, their crosses mto hal- 
berds and their flocks into troops of lancers. The bish 
ops were confined in various fortiesses, and their treat- 
ment with moro or less mildness depended on whether 
they conducted themselves submissively or insulted the 
king s officers The question of course arises were these 
seizures leoSl ? We reply that the bishops had been guilty 
of offences against the state and against the people, and 
that these offences justified their imprisonment It is a 
legitimate course for a king and his counsellors to defend 
themselves against conspirators. 

The Diet of the kingdom hod now to pronounce a de- 
cision Christian resolved on taking an important step 
in a constitutional direction by introducing mto the Diet, 
in conjunction wath the nobility, and m the place of the 
prelates, representatives chosen by the burgesses of the 
towns and by the peasantry of the country di8trict8.t 
This was the first Diet m which the people were repro 
seated It was opened on the 30lh of October, 1C3G A 
decree was passed for the bolding of an assembly to reg- 
ulate the now order of things. A spacious platform hav 
mg been erected la the open air, the king and the States 
took their places on it, surrounded by a vast gathering 
of the people, who formed as it wore, the general council 
of the nation The pnneo expressed the sorrow that ho 
felt at the thought of the calamities with which the couu- 

* ' VoUstcsAinsicniiistOra Billie thebiBliopof Aarliaus)castellum 

SiILcLdj^coib ilcdi ooq patiobaloj’ qnaotum ns senior HantzoTiusid 
oppugnaret, sed per Jolisuneta Stagiom coatia viin tltfeudebsC — 
Gerdesms, 1 n. id. jp. 40t-i0C, «bcro ibcso sovend smftU sro 

liSJTStcd. 

t * Cua nobiliUls civc* cx pleb« utbans ax^oo stqao ru tics dclccti 
coaTocftbastor — Gcrdcsltu, ..tnn. bi. p. 400. 
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try bad just beeu \’isited, and dwell on the fact IhaMlio 
bishops had shown themselves unworthy of tlieir oilice. 
Then followed the reading of a report on the condition 
of the kingdom, w’hich oceinned three hours. It set forth 
the oftenccs common to iill tho bishops, the usiu’pation 
of the supreme power and tho attempt to ruin tho evan- 
gelicals. 

Next, the reporter dealt with each of them sepa- 
rately. ‘Bishop Boennov of Boeskilde,’ said he, ‘ha.s 
ruled in Copenhagen diu'ing the iuterrcgunm as though 
he were the sovereign.’ ‘Yes, yes,’ exclaimed voices from 
the crowd. ‘He has sent his likeness,’ said some one, 
‘to Queen Mary of Hungary, governess of tho Nether- 
lands, offering her at the same time his hand and tho 
crowm of Denmark ! ’ This was doubtless a mere piece 
of fun; but the notion of becoming king some day would 
be not at all unlikely to occiu' to a vain man like Boeu- 
nov, who was turning over high matters in his weak 
brain. To each bishop was attributed some particular 
saying and deed. One of the strangest sayings was that 
of the Bishop of Bibe, who, according to tho reporter, 
said — ‘I should like to be changed into a devil, that I 
might have the pleasure of toi’menting tho soul of King 
Krederiek, tainted with heresy.’ * 

The reporter continued — ‘In consequence of these facts 
it is proposed that all the Boman Catholic bishops should 
be deposed from their ofSces; that tho religion and the 
rites of the Bomish Church should be abolished in the 
kingdom; that the doctrine should be reformed and the 
evangelical religion established; that none of those who 
are unwilling to renounce the Boman priesthood should 
on that account be subject to any ill-treatment, that no 
infringement of their liberty of conscience should be at- 
tempted, but that they should be instructed in confor- 
mity with the Word of God, and if they refused this they 

* ‘Ipse exoptasset se in. diabolum transfonnari,’ &c. — Gerdcsius, 
Ann, iii. p. 407. Munter, Kircheiujeschichte iii. p. 456. 
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sliould be left to give account of tlieir faitli to God alone ’ * 
Considering that the spiritual power bad resorted to tbe 
use of halberds and cannon, the temporal power might 
very reasonably have done the same, but the sovereign, 
having made himself master of their fortresses, imposed 
on them no penalty but freedom 
When the reading of the report was concluded, the 
question was put m the long s name to the nobles and to 
the people whether they assented to the proposals therem 
made, and particularly whether they wished to retam their 
former bishops As with one voice they all replied — ‘ Wo 
do not wish for them, we will have the Gospel’ A com- 
pact was accordingly drawn up A complete amnesty for 
what was past, and entire and mutual confidence for the 
future were proclaimed In tbe place of tbe prelates, tbe 
authors of all the troubles of the kingdom, an equal num- 
ber of evangehcal theologians were to be established un- 
der the designation of ‘ superintendents ’ (that of ‘bish- 
ops ’ subsequently came into use) Peimission was given 
to monks to quit their convents, or to remain m them on 
condition of leading there an edifying life and of listen- 
ing to the Word of God If any one thought that ho had 
ground of complamt against the king, ho was to institute 
proceedings against bun before the Diet The crown was 
declared to be henceforth hereditary This compact uas 
signed by four hundred nobles and by the deputies of the 
towns and the country districts From this time the 
bishops ceased to bo members of tho Diet of which they 
had formed a part for six centuries, and the oiangehcol 
rchgion was pubhely professed. Tho Reformation was 
thus estabhshed in this nortbom kingdom in tho same 
year and m the same manner ns it hod just been cstab- 
hsbod in a petty repubhe in tho centre of Europe f 
It was tho king's mtention to set at liberty umncdialcly 

• 'DisseaticDtcs nedam Qt Tt contncOQsciODtiam ftJigBntur • 
rodditoroa ipsos Deo fldci nUiooem.'— Gctdcsiui, Ann. uL p. t07 
t Soo toL t p. ilX Tbo auemUf of May il, at OcnoTO. 
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such of the bishojis as Avere still in confinciuont, niul ho 
caused the offer to bo mado to them, requiring only in 
rctui’n that they should nob meddle Avith affahs of state, 
that they should not resist the Eoformation, and that 
they should lead a peaceable life. The majority agreed 
to these terms; and tiro king not only restored to them 
their hereditary estates, but, in addition, mado liberal 
presents to many of them. The best treated Avas Ovo 
Bilde, Avho had defended his castlo Avith cannon, and 
Avho, respected by oA'ery one, received as a hef the estato 
of Skovkloster, near NestA'cd. ToAvnrds tho close of bis 
life he embraced the cvangehcal doctrine. Ono bishop 
only, Eoennov, absolutely refused submission. Ho had 
changed with cA'ery Avind, but he remained steadfast now*. 
Of a character at once feeble and fiery, ho protested 
against the course adopted towiu’ds him, and his indig- 
nation vented itself in sluu'p sayings and Aiolent gestures. 
This restless and versatile man Avas removed successively 
to four or five castles, and at last died, in lohl, in this 
same toAvn of Copenhagen, rrhero tho people continued 
to believe that he had aimed at estabhshing himself as 
king. Christian III, reunited tho castles of tho bishops 
to the domains of tho croAvn; but the rest of the proper- 
ties of the bishops he assigned, by Luther’s advice, to the 
hospitals, the schools, tho university and tho churches. 
It had been his intention to give on important position 
to the 'third estate’; but in this he did not succeed. 
This class, consisting of workmen Avithout moral Aveight, 
and peasants without inteUigence, had to Avait till their 
time Avas come.* 

The organization of the Evangelical Church was no 
light task. The king felt the Avant of some Protestant 
theologian who was competent to undertake it. At Elens- 
borg, in 1529, he had made the acquaintance of Pomeranus, 
the friend, of Luther, who had organized the churches of 

* Nye, Danske Magazin, i. p. 240; in Hunter, KirchengeschicMe, iii. 
p. 458. 
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Pomerania, Jus native country, of Brunswick, Hamburg, 
and Lubeck Pomexanus, whose original name was Bug- 
enhagen, was superintendent at "Wittenberg, and was a 
man of a conciliatory and dismtercsted nature He could 
distmguisli betu een tilings essential and thmgs indiffer- 
ent, lie attached himself to the spirit still more than to 
the letter, and on these grounds seemed to be peculiarly 
fitted to give a constitution to the Danish Church The 
elector of Saxony consented to give up, first for a 
year, and. afterwards for two yeaw In 1537, therefore, 
Xuther’a friend arrived at Copenhagen with his family 
and several students from Wittenberg He reorganized 
the umversity of Copenhagen, and delivered their courses 
of lectures, and diffused instruction and the knowledge 
of the Scriptures among the clergy At the same time, 
m CO operation with the reformers of Denmark, Tausen, 
Wonnorsen, Chrysostom, Sadolin, Peter Larssen and 
others, ho gave a constitution to the renovated Church 
of Denmark On the 12th of May, 1637, the birthday 
of Christian HL, the kmg and queen were crowned by 
the reformer ‘Pomeranus is in Denmark,' wrote liuthcr 
to Bucer, ‘ and all that God does by his hands prospers. 
Ho has crowned the king and the queen as if he were a 
real bishop ’* On September 2, he consecrated tbo new 
evangelical bishops Wonnorsen was made bishop of the 
former pnmatial see of Lund, but its metropolitan pnii- 
legea were abolished Palladms, a disciple of Luther and 
Melanchthon, who had spent at Wittenberg almost all tho 
time during which tho Bcformation lyas in progress in 
Denmark, was appointed, doubtless on tho recommenda- 
tion of Pomeranus, bishop of Zealand, and ho exercised 
also a kind of general supcmsioii. Tausen was not at 
flnfl timo made a bishop Aro wo to suppose that ho 
dechned the office? Orwero some afraid to raiso to a 
bishopnc bold pioneer who had made himself eno- 

• ‘Begem corowvTit ct tcgiaam quasi tctus episcopns.*— Latter, 

V p. 87 Da Wetto. 
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mies by the freedom of bis ministry? He was, however, 
invested with the ofiSce, four years later, as bishop of 
Ribe.^‘ 

The very day on which the bishops wore consecrated 
the constitution of the Chiu-ch was promulgated. It 
treated, in the first place, of pure evangehcal doctrine 
and of the sacraments; next of the education of the 
young and of schools; of ecclesiastical customs and of 
their uniformity; of the duties of the supex'intendents 
and of provosts; of the revenues of the Chui’ch for the 
maintenance of ministers and the poor; and of the books 
which might be used by the pastors to enlarge their 
knowledge. The writings of Luther and Melanchthon 
were especially recommended.f 

The Danish Chui’ch was thus transformed; and from a 
church of the pope had become a church of the Word of 
God. Unfortunately it was unable to stand fast in the 
hberty into which it was born. The state claimed too 
much authority over its aflairs. 

The Eeformation was hkewise established in other 
countries bordeiing on Denmark, and these demand at 
least a moment’s attention. We must take a hasty sur- 
vey of Norway and Iceland. 

The Reformation in Denmark involved in it that of 
Norway. The commercial relations of this country with 
England and its proximity to Sweden had contributed 
to increase the number of Protestants within its borders. 
But there was no region of the north in which Roman 
Catholicism had more resolute adherents. We have seen 
that Christian II. had been favorably received there when 
he appeared as champion of the papacy. Archbishop Olaf 
Engelbrechtsen was one of his partisans, and kept up 
intercom’se with the protectors of the prince, with his 

• ‘ Taussanus constitutus est episcopus Bipensis, priesento Hego 
efc sex reliquis episcopis.’ — Gerdesius, Ann. iii. p. 412. 

}■ ‘Ordinatio ecclesiastica,’ &c. — Hafnise, 1537. CLytreei, Saxonia, 
XV. p. 379. Grammins, Additam. ad historiam Cragii, ii, p. 29. 
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brother in law, Charles the Fifth, and his son in law the 
elector palatine As soon as this prelate heard of the 
imprisonment of the Danish bishops he fancied himself 
likewise a rumed man, and, struck with terror, had his 
■vessels equipped and aU his property and the most costly 
tieasures of the Church put on board, and then fled to 
the Netherlands Christian HL was acknowledged m 
Norway, but the countiylost its independence ondnas 
united with the kingdom as one of its provinces The 
Norwegian Church was for some time in a lamentable 
condition 

‘Our brethren in Norway,* said Palladms, bishop of 
Zealand, ‘ are hke sheep that have no Bhophcrd’ * Nev- 
ertheless, one or two influential men of the country took 
part in the work of reform Johan Be£f, bishop of Opzloo, 
went to Copeahagen, and there resigned his temporal 
power and accepted the new constitution of the Church. 
Geble Pcteiaen bishop of Bergen, also declared pubhdy 
for the Beformation He refused to marry, ho said, m 
order that he might be able to devote himself entirely to 
the public service He gave up his whole fortune towards 
the foundation of a school, tho repair of his cathedral, 
and the erection of a parsonage-house He gave instruo- 
tion daily m tho school which ho hod founded, and ur- 
gently requested Palladius, bishop of Zealand, who held 
him m high esteem, to scud him masters and ministers, 
but ho did not succeed m getting them Tho fenent 
Catholicism of certain Norwegians -was olannmg to tho 
Danes. It was rumored at Copenhagen that in Norway 
people were killing tho pa-stors. Tho constitution of tho 
Danish Church was, however, introduced into tho coun- 
try Christian IIL commanded that tho Word of God 
should bo purely and plamly taught there But there 
was an active party which offered a vigorous opposition 
to Protestantism. A galo was blowing in tho country 
dislnctfl which throw to tlio ground whatever tho Oov- 
• Daenptio Norwjur, p. JM. 
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ernment attempted to set up. The monks wore stirring 
up the peasantry to revolt. The people when \u*ged to 
build parsonage-houses for their pastors refused to do so. 
Nevertheless the Reformation gradually got the ascen- 
dency; but it appears to have been mainly the work of 
the Government.* 

"We have ah-eady spoken of the Reformation in the 
duchies of Schleswig aud Holstein.f The townsmen of 
Flensborg, in 1526, discharged twelve priests and set 
evangelical ministers in their places. In the same and 
the following years the Reformation was established at 
HaderslebeUj Schlesudg, Itzehoe, Rendsbiug, Kiel, Olden- 
burg, and other towns. All the measures of the Govern- 
ment were marked by mildness and patience; and the 
kingdom of Christ made progress by its o^Yn inward 
power. 

Iceland, that island of ffozen mountains and subter- 
ranean fii’es which heave up and shake the land, and then 
burst forth in eruptions, so that the region is a wonder- 
ful combiuation of bm-ning lava and eternal ice — ^Iceland 
also was to become acquainted with the Reformation. 
Icebergs floating down from the polar regions sometimes 
environ it and destroy the crops; but knowledge. Divine 
words, and evaugehcal teachers were one day to arrive 
there from the East; and this remote island of the North 
was thus to be exposed to the beneficent shining of a sun 
which brings life and prosperity into the most desolate 
regions. 

For more than a century before this time the Iceland- 
ers had made bitter complaiut of the harshness of their 
bishops. Real despots they were — ^whose punishments 
were so cruel that the unhappy persons on whom they 
were inflicted declared that they should prefer death. At 
the epoch of the Reformation the two prelates of the 
island were — Oegmund Paulsen, bishop of SkaUiolt, and 

* Munter, Kirchengeschichie, iii. p. 615 , seq. 
t Vol. m. (First Series), book x. cbap. vi., and this volume. 
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Johan Aresen, bishop of Holtun, both pnests TPorthy of 
their predecessors The latter, an ignorant, domineenng, 
obstinate, and Tindictive man gave himself out for a de- 
scendant of the kings of Denmark and Norway, and even 
of PtiAm, king of Troy, and he was very proud of it. The 
character of Bishop Oegmund was less violent, but both 
ho and hia colleague were far more like feudal barons of 
the iliddle Ages than shepherds of the Lord s flock Vt 
the time of the election of the bishop of Holum, Oeg 
mund had supported a different candidate, consequently 
Aresen had sworn mortal hatred to him This hostihty 
of the two prelates occasioned division among the inhab- 
itants of the island to such an extent that, m 1527, cinl 
war was on the point of breaking out They were, how- 
ever, at last mduced to settle the quarrel by a trial by 
smgle combat, a method not very agreeable to the spirit 
of the OospeL Each of the two prelates selected his 
champion, and the two knights representatives of tho 
bishops, appeared armed cop a pxed, and struck tcmblo 
blows at each other Oegmund s champion was tho vic- 
tor * How would these strange characters, who were 
two or three centuries behind the rest of tho world, re- 
ceive the Beformation, which, all unknown to them, had 
begun to stir all Europe ? Tho answer was not doubtful. 

A son of tho former bishop of Holum, Oddur Gott 
scholksen, had been educated m Norway, and bad also 
studied imder Luther at "Wittenberg On his return to 
Iceland, Bishop Oegmund, who had for somo time been 
bis father s colleague, and had known tho boy from his 
birth, took him for his secretary Tho prelate hated tho 
Holy Scriptures, and flndmg ono day a copy of tho "N ut 
gate m tho possession of ono of his pnests, ho snatched 
tho book out of his hands, and flung it away in a rage. 
Another day, when ho was severely rebuking an ecclcsa 
ostic who had been so audacious os to censuro abuses, 
numerous enough m Iceland, and particularly tho wor 
* Fmni Jobftimtri, IL £ Mundut, u. p. 491 Bcq 
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ship of images, the poor priest appealed to St. Paul. 

‘ Paul 1 ’ gTuffly exclaimed the bishop, ‘ Paid was the 
teacher of the heathen, and not ours.’ This is a speci- 
men of the bishops of Iceland.* Oddur had gained at 
Wittenberg the knowledge of the truth. Naturally fond 
of study he had determined to devote his energies to this 
rather than to the active ministry; and he had brought 
with him for this pfu’pose many German and Latin books. 
As he was aware how the tyrannical bishops of Iceland 
demeaned themselves towards them inferiors, he was 
timid and prudent, and did not venture to speak of the 
Gospel before them or their creatures. Privately, how- 
ever, he taught the way of salvation to many of his fel- 
low-countrymen; and secretly worked at an Icelandic 
version of the New Testament. He had witnessed the 
marvellous effect produced by the translation of his mas- 
ter Luther, and he was in hopes that his own might be 
the instrument of like good to Iceland. In order that 
he might be secure against surprise by any indiscreet and 
fanatical visitor, he had taken up his quarters for this 
work in a cow shed; and the bishop, supposing that his 
secretary was copying old documents, supplied him lib- 
erally with paper, pens, and ink. Oddur,, in his solitary 
shed, did not confine himself to writing, but he fervently 
prayed there for Iceland, beseeching that a fertile season, 
a long summer, might be granted to this region of long 
winters. The good seed which he scattered began to 
spring up in men’s hearts. The bishop became aware 
that something was going on; and it appeared to him 
that a new doctrine had overleaped the vast interval that 
separates Iceland from the European continent. He was 
tmeasy, but he expected that he should be able to smother 
the first germs, by threatening with excommunication all 
who should teach and profess any other articles of faith 
than those which he himself accepted. 

Oegmtmd was advanced in years, and was thinking of 
* Munter, Kirchengeschichte, iii. p. 533. 
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retirement He had a young Icelander, Gisser Einarsen 
by name, brought up to succeed him In opposition to 
the bishop s wish, the young man had left Hamburg, 
■where the bishop had placed him, and gone to Witten- 
burg It does not appear, howerer, that the prelate was 
much vexed with his intended successor, the latter, on 
the contrary, appears to have exerted a good influence on 
his patron Oegmund was somewhat softened by the 
knowledge of the course of events in Denmark Ho 
sent Einarsen to Copenhagen, ^vlth instructions to an 
nounce to King Chnstian IIL that be was not an enemy 
of the Eeformation, and that the clergy mtended to ap- 
point him — Einarsen — to the office of superintendent of 
the church of Skolholt Oddur accompanied the episco- 
pal delegate, anxious to avail himself of the opportumty 
of getting his Icelandic Now Testament printed Clins- 
tian nX ordered an exammation to be made of this trans- 
lation, and then commanded that it should bo printed, 
probably at his own expense Einarsen himself was ex- 
amined by the professors of Copenhagen, and was then or- 
dained bishop by Palladius, although be was only twentj- 
fivo years of age On his return to Iceland, Oegmund 
resigned to him the episcopal office * 

But the king did not conflno himself to sending a now 
bishop to the Church of Iceland, he required at the samo 
time that it should receixo the new ecclesiastical constitu- 
tion which ho had given to Denmark. This was not an 
ea^ matter The more remote communities ho from tho 
great currents of ci'vilizatioD, whether in mountam regions 
or m islands, the more tenaciously they elmg to tho opm- 
lons of their forefathers. These rugged islanders there- 
fore declared that, while they were ready to abolish 
obuscs, they would not receive a now futh. In tho 
heart of tho aged Oegmimd himself was rekindled zeal 
for tho doctrines of his youth, and ho seemed desirous of 
resuming his episcopal duties. But being accused of 
• Dansle 2Ia;yinn, iii p. 212. Montcr, EU chengaMcMet Ut p. 
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liaviug taken part in a murder, committed in liia dwell- 
ing, of a person in the service of tko king, bo Avas com- 
pelled to go to Copenkagen to answer the charge, and 
there he died. From this time the pious Einarseu en- 
tered upon the full exercise of his episcopal fimctions. 
He founded schools, compelled many convents to in- 
• struct the young, and spared himself no pains in train- 
ing good ministers. Death arrested him in the midst of 
his work. 

An ri now Johan Aresen, bishop of Holum, took cour- 
age. This violent, ambitious, restless, and yet imdoubt- 
edly sincere man had been indignant to see the beginning 
of the Eeformation in Iceland. He Avrote to Copenha- 
gen — ‘I have never learnt that a king has authoiity to 
make changes in matters of religion unless they ai’o en- 
joined by the com't of Rome.’ No sooner had he been 
informed of the death of his young coUeaguo than he 
raised a body of troops, about two hundred men, and 
entered by force of arms into the diocese w’hich had be- 
come vacant, firmly resolved to clear it of all traces of 
reform, and to settle in it his son Bjoern Jonsen as his 
vicar. Aresen intended to become himself sole bishop 
of the whole of Iceland. He gave orders to two of his 
other sons to seize and carry off the new bishop, Morten 
Einarsen, who had been in due form elected to succeed 
the late bishop, and who was peaceably making a vis- 
itation of his new diocese. Aresen, not satisfied with 
subjecting him to harsh treatment, composed baUads in 
which he mercilessly ridiculed and quizzed him. Next, 
thrusting himself into the place of the lawful bishop, he 
undertook a visitation of the diocese of Skalholt, taking 
along with him the captive Bishop Morten. He exhib- 
ited him by way of triumph, and compelled him to enjoin 
on aU priests and laymen submission to the bishop of 
Holum. He re-established everywhere the Homan ser- 
vices, consecrated priests, and did not spare even the 
last resting-places of the dead. He caused the body of 
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Bishop Einarsen to be disinterred, and had it cast into a 
pit outside the cemetery This usurping pnest -n-ent to 
greater lengths still, he openly threw scoin on the royal 
power, seized the property of the Church, prosecuted 
those who offered resistance, and laid the whole country 
waste As it was impossible for the royal governor to 
allow these proceedings ho arrested Arcsen , and this 
haughty, passionate priest, who caied for neither faith 
nor law, heard hia adversaries loudly demandmg that the 
land should be nd of this scourge of the Divine anger 
He was sentenced to death, and was executed with liis 
sons Thus perished this fiery champion of the Sliddlo 
Ages and of the papacy, a death undoubtedly unjust, if 
he had been struck as a Bomau Catholic bishop But, 
according to the most authentic documents, the Befor 
jnation appears to have hod no share in this tragical end 
of Aresen He fell a victim to his crimes and to tbo 
indignation of his countrymen, who were determined 
to take vengeance for all the calamities which he hod 
brought down on their country His partisans, hleiTise, 
took their revenge They put to death several of his 
judges, indulging in the practices of the most barbarous 
ages They seized the executioner of the decree of jus- 
tice who had given the bishop the fatal stroke, bound 
him, and, forcing open his mouth, poured melted lead 
down hia throat After these hornhle proceedings the 
wild energy of the people appeared to be broken, and 
Christian civihzation began to moke progress. Schools 
were multiplied by the Protestant bishops, and Uio whole 
of tho Bible was translated, printed, and circulated m the 
vernacular tongue. Tho Roman services gradually bo* 
came oxtmet * To avoid the necessity of a return to tho 
afiaira of this remote island, wo have been compelled to 
anbcipato events. It was not till 1550 that tho tcrnblo 
Bishop Arcsen was put to death. 

* Manter, Kird^tagtachuhtt, m. pp. CtS, seq 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE EARLIEST REFORllERS OP SWEDEN. 

( 1516 — 1523 .) 

We have just considered tlic Reformation in Denmark; 
■we must no-w cross the Sound, and enter upon tlio study 
of that of Sweden. 

At the period of the Reformation, the three Scandi- 
navian states, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, were, as 
we have stated, united and. subject to the same monarch, 
Christian II. The peoples of these three countries had 
and still have some features in common; but each of them 
has also features peculiar to itself. Christian himself ap- 
peared under very different aspects in Denmark and in 
Sweden. Many different elements which we must not 
forget co-operate in fashioning the history of a people. 
The nature of a country, its geographical situation, the 
effect of climate, the various characteristics of its popu- 
lation, their historical traditions, the genius and the ap- 
titudes of races, the intellectual and spmtual cravings 
of individuals — all these combined with influences from 
above affect the destiny of nations and have their share 
in determining a rehgious revolution. The diversity of 
these causes is very conspicuous in Sweden. The Scan- 
dinavian Alps, peopled with a race of men possessing 
great liveliness of sph'it, who are animated by a strong 
love of freedom and distinguished by remarkable indus- 
trial skfll, were the hearth of noble aspirations and the 
place where those mighty arms were fabricated which 
gave to their country independence and the Reformation. 
The personages of history can not be considered apart 
from the medium in which they lived. The events of the 
past, the conditions which environed them at the mo- 
ment of their activity, contributed to the formation of 
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their conceptions and to the origination of their actions 
The modern theory which would make of pohtical and 
rehgious actors mere organs of social necessity, can not 
be too energetically rejected Conscience, will, and free- 
dom are the highest principles, but while we insist on 
and exalt these first causes, we must not disregard sec 
ondary causes Two of these lower elements, nature and 
race, exerted an nifincDce upon the Swedish Kefonnation.* 
Towards the close of the fifteenth century, an ironmas 
ter named Peter Ola&on was Imng at Orebro, a town 
situated in Nencia on lake Helmar The chief mdusliy 
of this district was the extraction, smeltmg, and sale of 
iron In this pursuit Ola&on had acquired by his labor 
a certain competence In 1497 he had a son who was 
named Olof, and m 1499 another son who was called 
Lara or Lawrence These boys grew up among the 
iron works as Luther had done Olaf was intelhgentf 
lively, and active, but also somewhat violent. The char- 
acter of Lawrence was of a gentler kind In the elder 
boy appeared the features and the character of the in- 
habitants of Nencia — lofty stature, brown hair, a fine 
forehead, a senous cast of countenance, a look which 
spoke of loyalty and of pnde, but also mdicated obsti- 
nacy Lawrence, on the other band, bore greater resem- 
blance to the mbabitants of the borders of Gothland, hav- 
ing hght hair, blue eyes, a slender figure of the middle 
height, a phjsiognomy full of sweetness, and a certam ele- 
vation of feelmg It is possible that his mother, Kanu, 
may have been a native of Gothlandf 
The two boys grew up amidst the lovely sccnoiy m the 
neighborhood of the Gothic castle of Orebro, which is 
flanked by four towers, and is situated on the shoifs of 
the lake on v\hich the cargoes of iron are sbippcJ for 

• Tlus psychology of nations is oipoandcd in iL do Rongemoot n 
J^recis tTelAno^ropAic d« staiuftque ct de ffeoffrap/iie AUl&ngue. 

f Schinmoicr, ZeAensbercAnibunfen dcr dreten ScAutJueAen 
otoren, p, 26, 
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Stocldiolm. The coming of spring, Avhich is sudden in 
these regions, filled them with delight. '\\Tion the snow 
disappeared, the fields were at once clothed with verdure, 
the trees were all covered with foliage, and the flowers 
opened to the sun. The snow-clad peaks which rise up 
between these provinces and Norway, were colored in 
the morning "svith a thousand reflections of purple and 
gold. The masses of everlasting ice, dazzling in their 
whiteness, were like flashing crowns which rose majes- 
tically above the lakes wuth ■which the country is inter- 
sected, above the silvery foam of the torrents, the gloomy 
pine-forests, the delicate foliage of the birch-trees, and the 
lovely green of the meadows enamelled with the bright- 
est colors. The children in these rural disti’icts used to 
sport among the bounding flocks, their voices mingled 
with those of the "wild birds; and when they heard the 
bells ring out from the lofty old towers they seemed to 
become meditative, and would accompany the peal with 
their own monotonous chants.* 

Some Carmelite monks, residing in a convent at Ore- 
bro, were esteemed the greatest scholars in the countiy, 
and they Irept a school to which the iron-master, sent his 
two sons. Olaf, who was endowed with a keen intellect, 
took a liking to study, and expressed to his father a wish 
to devote himself to theology. Lawrence did the same. 
Peter Olafson was grieved that his sons should relinquish 
his iron-works, and he considered in what way he could 
meet the necessary expenses. Nevertheless he, as weU 
as his wife, felt proud to think that his sons were to be- 
come scholars; and he consented to then* wish.f 

Most of the yoimg Swedish students used to resort to 

* Maltebrun. 

t Sohinmeier, Leiensieschreihungen der dreien SclmediscJien Reform- 
atoren, pp. 26, 32. Eeuterdahl, History of the Church of Sweden (in 
.Swedish), 1866. Anjou, Histoire de la Reformation de Suide, 1850. 
We regret that we could only partially avail ourselves, in the progress 
of our labors, of the ioformation contained in the last two works, 
both of them of considerable importance. 
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a foreign um\ersity, especially to Paxxa, Viliere a seminary 
was estabbshed for their benefit But m these remote 
cities they often remembered with regret the indefinable 
charms of their beautiful native land, the cascades on 
the swift Goeta, the romantic valleys of Wermeland, and 
the great "Wener lake often covered with waves by a fresh 
north wind. To the beauties of nature were added the 
pleasures of society The nobles, the priests, the owners 
of mines, and the townsmen used to keep open house, 
and to meet together m friendly parties In winter the 
inhabitants of these regions muMed themselves up in 
furred hats, and overcoats tmumed with otter, and this 
gave them some resemblance to the bears of their forests. 
In summer, at the feast of St John, Orebro resounded 
with joyous shouts A toll, greased pole was set up 
m an open space, and the young people of both sexes, 
crowned with garlands of leaves and flowers, gave them- 
selves up to racing, dancing, and other exercises. In the 
night it was customary to go out and gather the usual 
bouquets, and to hang them on the houses to keep off 
misfortunes. The young girls in the evening plaited gar- 
lands of flowers, which they placed at their bed's-hcad, 
that thevr fate, of course with regard to marriage, might 
be revealed to them lu dreams 

Olaf Peterson (or Petn), havmg reached his nmeteenth 
year, was to go abroad m pursuit of knowledge. His 
masters and his parents, proud of his abilities, cherished 
high hopes of Im future It would have seemed natural 
that ho should go to the Swcdidi semmary at Pans, wh»^ 
was founded by a prior of Upsalx* But his mother, the 
pious and godly Kann, cntertaioed a higher ambition for 
him. It was her wish to send her beloved sou to Koine, 
the city of the apostles, from which Christendom reccutd 
its oracles. St Bndgct, a princess of Kencjo, cclibratcd 
for her marvellous prophcaes,'|‘ had gone to Rome, an 
• ScheiTu’, J/emorotJ&tf* StBtetcaj genius, p. ^ 
t Propht^uj mmtiUcutJ d# wude JBngUit, Lyox 
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before her death had founded an institution to virhich 
Olaf might be admitted. He therefore set out for Borne 
in 1515 or 1516. It is the opinion of some writers that 
both the brothers left Sweden together; but others sup- 
pose that the elder alone quitted his native land at this 
time. This seems the more probable view, for Lawrence 
had not yet finished his preliminary studies. But he un- 
doubtedly joined Olaf at a later time. 

As soon as Olaf set foot on German soil he heard of 
Luther. He was told that at Wittenberg there was an 
Augustinian monk, a doctor of theology, whose preach- 
ing was attracting crowds; and that when he expounded 
the Scriptures it seemed as if new light was rising and 
shining on Christian doctrine. Olaf listened, and felt 
drawn by some indefinable attraction towards Witten- 
berg. But what would his father say? It seemed to 
him that he could hardly refuse his sanction if he went 
where the h'ght was shining. He therefore halted on his 
way to Borne, and boldly took the road to Wittenberg. 
As soon as he arrived there, he presented himself at the 
university, passed an examination with credit, and was 
admitted student. The reformer expounded the Scrip- 
tm’es, and thus led the hearts of men to the Son of (^od. 
Olaf was deeply impressed by the power of evangelical 
doctrine. The words of the reformer were meat and 
drink to him. Luther soon distinguished him among 
his hearers, and responded to the admiration of the 
young Swede with much kindliness. He even indulged 
the hope that he should one day see him a mighty in- 
strument in God’s hand for the spread of evangelical 
truth in Scandinavia. Henceforth Olaf hved in intimate 
relations with the Christian hero. He was an eye-witness 
of the courage with which Luther affixed his ninety-five 
theses to the door of All Saints’ Church; and he accom- 
panied the reformer when, at the invitation of the vicar- 
general of the Augfustines, he visited the convents of the 
order in Misnia and Thuringia. 
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Olaf was by nature an. entbusiast A bidden firo burnt 
within Imn He longed for trutb and for righteousness, 
and throughout his hfe displayed indomitable courage in 
promoting their tnumph His zeal even earned him too 
far, and in a nper age he still showed the rashness of 
j outh Although liiither also would sometimes push res- 
olution to the height of passion, he had too enlightened a 
mind not to keep hia disciple within just bounds, and 
when the gentle and prudent Mclanchthon amved at 
"Wittenberg, Olaf attended also on his teaching, and en- 
joyed hm mtinaate friendship He learnt mneU in Ger- 
many His masters admired the clearness of his un 
derstanding and the eloquence of his speech, and the 
university, desirous of testifying its esteem for him con- 
ferred on him the degree of master of arts. In 15X9, the 
state of affairs in Sweden becoming more cnticnl, Olaf 
resolved to return home In taking this step he was 
supported by Luther’s counsel, and he embarked at 
Lubeck, on board a vessel sailing for Stockholm * 

Ko sooner had the ship left the Pomeranian shores 
and got fairly out into the Baltic than it was assailed by 
a Violent storm, and ran aground on an islet near Goth- 
land, The passengers, however, were saved. The island 
of Gothland was at this tiino m a state of unusual commo- 
tion Arcimbold, the papal legato, had sent his brother 
AntoncUi to sell indulgences there, and tho latter was 
exhibiting and retailing with much parade his worthless 
wares Tho disciple of Luther, os indignant as Ins mas- 
ter had recently been, went to tho governor of tho island, 
the famous Admiral Norby and he, being naturally some- 
what despotic, did even, moro than Olaf requested. Ho 
expelled tho trader from the island, after confiscating the 
money which ho had already received. Tho governor did 
all that he could to retain Olaf, but m vam. The joung 
man, earnestly longing to go to Sweden, that ho might 
proclmm the Gospel there, ro-embarked ond relumed to 

• lUuUirdahl, Schioineier, Aigoo* Schio«cUi, ThtcL EncyclcfJdie^ 
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Stockholm. The German merchants, who for business 
purposes resorted to the coast towns of Sweden, had 
brought thither tidings of the Keformation.'*'- The young 
Goth, however, the 'Wittenberg student, was to be the 
principal instrument in the transformation of Sweden. 

After sojourning for a time, first at Stockholm, and 
then with his family at Orebro, Olaf settled at Strengnaes, 
on Lake Maelar, about half-way between those two places. 
Tdis brother Lawrence, it seems, had studied in this town 
and was now there. The bishop of Strengnaes, Matthias 
Gregorius, a pious man who was not gi-eatly opposed to 
the precepts of the Reformation, soon discovered the 
worth of Olaf, consecrated him deacon, and then ap- 
pointed him his chancellor and entrusted to his care the 
school connected with the cathedral The career for 
which he had so earnestly longed was now opening be- 
fore Olaf ; and he entered upon it with all the ardor of 
his soul. The young prebendaries were very ignorant, 
and therefore Olaf, following the example of Luther, ex- 
plained the Scriptmes to them, taught them the holy 
doctrines of the Gospel, and placed in their hands the 
reformer’s books. This was the beginning of the Refor- 
mation in Sweden. 

It encountered, however, a formal and powerful oppo- 
sition. In vain had Olaf brought the torch of the faith; 
the clergy cared only to put out the light. Some egotis- 
tic and senseless old men would rather have perpetuated 
in Sweden the reign of barbarism than be themselves de- 
prived of the flattering homage which had hitherto been 
lavished on them as the sole teachers of doctrine.f The 
setting forth in the schools of the words of Christ, of 
Peter, and of Paul, was enough to make the priests im- 
mediately cry out ‘heresy!’ Thus spoke Elise, a Catho- 

* ‘ Evangelicffl doctrinca semina per varies mercatores Germanoa 
jam instillata.’— Gerdesius, Anna!, Reform, iii. p. 285. 

t ‘Stnltos quosdam senes . . nt malint barbariem perpetuam 
regnare.' . . — Mite epistola ad Pelrum canonicum. 
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lie ecclesiastic. Happily, tlie people were more open to 
conviction tlian the doctors were In Olafa teaching 
there was something luminous, penetrating, hving and 
holy, which arrested the attention of hia hearers. He 
taught them to open and to search tho Senptures, and 
m them they found unknown truth, and saw there the 
condemnation of errors which had hitherto misled them 
The labors of Olaf, which formed a strikmg contrast to 
the idleness of other ecclesiastics, won for him the esteem 
of all sensible men. In a short tune his name became 
so renoimed that students were attracted to Strengnacs 
from remote towns and country districts, fiom the pic- 
turesque scenes of 'Wermeland, from the iron and silver 
mines of Westmarmia, from the elevated plateau of Up- 
land, from the wooded bills and smihog meadows of Pa* 
lecarUa, from Orebro, Stockholm, and Wcslcraas Mat- 
thias, rejoicing to see around him a revival of religious 
hfe, conferred on the two brothers Potxi a mark of hia 
favor by taking them with him when he went to Stock- 
holm.* The good bishop was invited to the capital to 
bo present at tho coronation of Christian IL, and at the 
magnificent feasts which were to accompany it. Of these 
wo have already spoken Our readers will remember that 
this violent and vindiciivo monarch had mvitcd thither 
the nobles, prelates, and councillors of the kiugclom whom 
ho suspected of haimg been adverse to him during tho 
troubles of tbo country, that after entertaining them for 
three days ivith all kmds of merrymakings, ho had sud- 
denly ordered them to bo seized (November 8, 1520) and 
conducted from tho castle in which they were asscmbltHl 
to the great square of tbo town, and there bad them 
shun. The father of Gustavus Yosa was one of the 
number Tbo report of this frightful massacre rapidly 
pnrend ihrouph Uio whole town. Fathers, wives 


• lUatcnlahU JTuiory of tli€ Qturth oj Satdtn, It p. ITi 
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eiy. Olaf and Ms brotlier txemblcd io think that their 
benefactor MattMas might be in the number of the vic- 
tims. They hastened to the spot; but what was their 
horror when they saw the place covered with corpses! 
They approached, and searching about discovered tho 
body of the pious bishop, bathed in his blood, and wdth 
his venerated head lying at his feet. Overpowered with 
grief at the sight, Olaf burst into tears; and then with 
the boldness natural to him exclaimed — ‘ WTiat a tyran- 
nical and monstrous deed ! To have treated thus so wor- 
thy a bishop ! ’ He had scarcely uttered these words when 
Ms brother and himself were seized by the hair of their 
heads and dragged by the Danish soldiers to tho place 
where the executioner was at Ms work. Tho sword was 
already drawn, and their heads were just on the point 
of being struck off, when from the midst of tho royal 
retinue a voice cried — ‘Spare those two yoimg men! 
They are Germans, not Swedes.’ The headsman paiised, 
and the lives of Olaf and Lawrence were saved. Their 
deUverer was a young man who, while studying at "Wit- 
tenberg, had lived in close intimacy with them. Tho 
two brothers quitted the capital without delay, and re- 
turned to Strengnaes, terrified at the frightful slaughter 
of wMeh they had been eye-witnesses. Their protector 
had just been assassinated; what was to become of them? 
W ould the work be interrupted ? God took care for that.* 

Towards the close of the fifteenth centuiy, a child born 
of poor parents in tMs very town had at an early age dis- 
played great intelligence; and Ms father had applied his 
small savings to the cost of having the lad educated by 
the monks. He frequently embarrassed his masters by 
the unexpected questions wMch he put to them. Law- 
rence Anderson (tMs was Ms name) devoted himself to 
the Chui’ch; spent, it seems, some time at Home in Ms 
youth, visited other European countries, and, after his 

* Ziegler’s Erzdhlung in Freli. Scr. iii. p. 149. Schinmeier, Lebens- 
heschreibung, p. 30. 
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return to lus native land, became one of the pnests of 
the cathedral of Strengnaes. Olaf, on his arrival at this 
town, made the acquamtanco of Lawrence, talked with 
him of the faith which inspired him, and had no diffi- 
culty in inducmg him to receive the evangehcal doclnnc. 
Anderson, who had some lime before been appomted 
archdeacon, felt the inadequacy of the Roman system. 
To have won him over to the side of the Reformation m 
Sweden was a fact of great importance, for he was distm- 
guished not only for his intelhgence, his attamments, and 
his eloquence, bub his prudence and entcrpnsmg spmt 
After the bishop’s death, the administration of the dio- 
cese devolved on Lawrence as archdeacon until the elec- 
tion of a new prelate "Under his protection Olaf preached 
in Boveral churches of the town Ho proclaimed ener- 
getically that * no one ought to trust in mortal beings, 
such as the Virgin and the saints, but in God alone, that 
the preaching of God's "Word was of far greater impor- 
tance than the celebration of moss, that ovongchcol truth 
had not been preached m Sweden for centuries, and that 
confession of our suis ought to bo mado from the heart 
to God alone, and not at all to tho pnest ’ These doc- 
trines, which were joyfully welcomed by many, were by 
others stoutly rejected. Among those who heard thorn, 
no one felt more mdignation than Doctor Nils, one of 
the leading members of tbo chapter, and an enthusiastio 
partisan of Rome. Ho resolutely asserted that OUf w is 
preaching heresies, and ho cndcaNOred to confute tho 
Christum doctrines which the reformer proclaimed, but 
wnthout success. ‘"What,* said ho, reject dogmas and 
abolish practices which liavo been for so romy ages uui 
vcrsallj adopted in Clmstcodom I ' But Olaf, under .An- 
derson's protection, continued to proclaim tho truth from 
tho pulpit, and mauitaincd it hkowiso m disputatious 
which were frequently \ciy stormy* 

• • CoDUnUoncm Bcholasticaxa, cugwe sxpa cuia tojpetn »^taUio. 
Gerdcauu, .Iatu bL p. 2S& 
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The bonds which nnited the two Petri and Anderson 
were day by day drawn closer. The three friends studied 
the Scriptures together; they conversed about all the 
reforms which were needed in the Church; and Olaf, in 
order to encourage Anderson, communicated to him the 
letters which he received from Wittenberg, whether from 
Luther or from other champions of the Reformation. In 
t.biH manner they were spending happy and useful days, 
when a domestic event occurred to disturb their pious 
intercourse. 

Olaf had not made any long stay at Orebro since his 
return from Wittenberg. His parents, and particularly 
his mother, were strongly attached to the Roman Church; 
and when in her company, while he would talh to her of 
the Saviour, he had not courage to attack the super- 
stitions of the Church. On a sudden, a. message from 
their mother informed the two brothers of the death of 
their father, and summoned them to attend the funeral. 
They set out immediately without hesitation; but at the 
same time they foresaw the embarrassment which would 
arise to increase their filial sorrow. Their mother had 
requested the Carmelite monks to celebrate the funeral 
ceremony in conformity with the ordinances of the Ro- 
man ritual; and the deceased himself had set apart for 
this purpose a portion of his landed estate. Olaf and 
Lawrence joxu'neyed to Orebro, and as they went on 
their way by the shore of Lake Heilmar they were in 
peiplexity and distress of mind. They rejected the doc- 
trine of purgatory and masses offered for the dead; and 
Olaf, who was no waverer between truth and error, had 
determined that his father should be buried in a manner 
accordant with the spirit of evangelical Christianity.* 
IJllhen they reached their father’s house, the brothers 
endeavored to console their mother; but at the same 
time they explained to her in a tenderly affectionate 
manner that the only purgatory which cleanses from all 

• Schinmeier, Die drei R^ormalorm, pp. 31, 32. 
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sm 13 the blood of Jesus Christ, and that the man jTho 
beheves m the efficacy of the expiatory death of tbo 
SaMour enters immediately into the fellowship of the 
blessed The pioua woman shed bitter tears. Vague 
mmors had, indeed, reached her respecting the doc- 
trines adopted by her sons, but now she was convinced 
of the fact by indubitable proofs, as if she had seen and 
touched them The eternal repose of her husband was 
at stake, and Olaf alleged that the ceremomes enjoined 
by the Church were superfluous, that no mass ought to 
be said for the salvation of his souL She wept more and 
more * jUi, my sons,' she said, ‘when God gave you to 
me, and when I made gi eat sacrifices for the sake of hav- 
ing you instructed m the sciences, I did not think that 
jou would become propagators of dangerous innovations 
in your native land’ ‘Dear mother,’ replied tho sons, 
deeply aflcctcd, ‘when you hoar one of the Latm mosses, 
of what use is it to you? Can you even understand it?’ 

‘ True ’ answered tho devout Kann, ‘ I do not understand 
it, but while listcnujg to it, I beseech God with so much 
earnestness to accept it, tlint I can not doubt that He 
answers my prayer ’ Olaf thought that tho best tlung 
he could do was to set forth tho living faith which m 
spired him, and ho prodaimod Jesus Christ to his moth- 
er, as tho only way that leads to heaven Ho spoke with 
so much lovo that at length she yielded and bado them 
do as they mlendo<L Olaf aud Lawrence at once dia- 
nussed the monks, and they tbcmscUcs paid tho lai>t 
h mors to their father, with tho nohlo eimphcity and tho 
li%mgfoiUiwhicUnromq>ircdby thoGospcL Thoxnouks 
wero angry, and dcclorctl that tho soul of tho dtctas^^l 
was doomed to eternal condemnation. ‘Have no fear of 
that,’ said tho sons to Uicir mother, * these aro mtro ar- 
rogant and impious words. God is tho only judge of tho 
h\ ing and tho dcid ’ * 

About this txmo appeared a man who btcamo in Sou* 

* bctiioxacler, pp. 3i, 33. 
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den the most formidable champion of the Eomish faith. 
Bishop Brash of Linkoping was a priest endowed with 
immense energy. The outcries of the monks at Orebro 
were heard , as far as XJpsala; and in July, 1523, Brash 
received from the chapter of this metropolitan town a 
letter in which he was informed that the Lutheran hei*- 
esy was boldly preached in the cathedral of Strengnaes 
by one Olaf Petri. It appears that this information was 
absolutely new to the vehement bishop. Completely de- 
voted to the Boman Church, not even imagining that 
there could be any other, he was greatly agitated. He 
heard shortly after that emissaries of the Lutheran prop- 
aganda had made their appearance in his own diocese. 
He looked on this as the beginning of a great confla- 
gration which would consume the whole Church. Of 
haughty temper and of indefatigable activity, he put 
himself at the head of the champions of the papacy and 
swore that he would extinguish the horrible fire. When 
he learnt that Lawrence Anderson, himself an archdea- 
con, had embraced these opinions, he could refrain no 
longer. He wrote to the pope and implored him to 
name, as speedily as possible, bishops to take the places 
of those who had perished at Stockholm; ‘but especially,’ 
said he, ‘in the dioceses bordering on Russia, for the 
new doctrine which they want to introditce is that of the 
JRussians/ He then wrote a dissertation on the Russian 
Chiuch, supposing that he could thus contend against 
the Reformation and destroy it. But he was greatly 
mistaken in fancying a likeness in the Evangelical to 
the Greek Church. The Reformation went further than 
the Eastern Church. It was not content with going back 
to the teaching of the councils of the first six centmdes, 
but it returned to Jesus Christ, and to His apostles, and 
laid its foundations in the Word of God alone. Mean- 
while, the Carmelites of Orebro denounced Olaf and his 
brother before the dean of the cathedral of Strengnaes, 
charging them with having spoken contemptuously of the 
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pope aad rospect/ullj^ of Lather The reformer made bo 
foicible a reply that the dean was silenced, and thought 
it more prudent to lea\e the matter to Bishop Brash. 
This man, indeed, did not stop short at any half meas- 
ures, but sent to Home an entreaty that OM should ho 
sentenced to death * Thus were dangers thickening day 
by day around the two brothers, and it appeared os if 
the evangelical seed in Sweden must soon bo smothered 
Political events of great importance were on tho point of 
changing tho face of thmgs and of giving an entirely un- 
foreseen direction to the destmies of tho people 


CHAPTER VII 

TUB HEFORUERS SUPPORTBO DT TUB UDEIUTOR OF SITBDEN 

Ik tho house of on ancient Sn cdish family, settled at 
Lmdhohn, in Upland, was born, m 149G, a child who 
was named Gustavus and who was afterwords known 
under tho namo of Gustavus Vasa. For two centimes 
members of this family had sat in tho Council of tho 
kingdom It is said that tho boy, when only five jears 
old in his play with other children, usually assumed tho 
part of king John II , tho father of Christian IL, who 
at this period visited his kingdom of Sweden, admire*! 
tho high spirit of tho lad, and giving him a gentlo tap 
Nvith lus hand, said, ‘If Uioii Uvo, thou wilt ono day bo 
a rcmarkablo mau ’ Tho pnneo would ha\o hked «.'tu 
to tako him with him to Bcnmark, hut Slcn bture, tho 
udmiuistrator of tho kingdom, objected. Uis paniits 
sent him to tho school of Upsala, and people have Ion j 
pointed out, m tho ncighborhootl of tho towni, tho ploc*-’ 

• C- Ccscltldtlt GuiUtis Jt» 1. jv iOi tKlaoui > r, 

pp. 33, 3i. 
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■where Gustavus used to play with his schoolfellows. The 
story is still told how bravely the boy bore himself when 
he went to a wolf hunt. At the age of eighteen he laid 
aside his studies to follow the career of arms, and became 
one of the ornaments of the court of Sten Sture the 
younger'. People used to say — ‘ "What a handsome, alert, 
intelligent and noble young man ! ’ Others would add — 
‘ God has raised him up to save his country.’ He served 
his first campaign with credit in the struggle of the 
Swedes against the partisans of Denmark; and in 1518 
he bore the Swedish standard at the battle of Brann- 
kijrka, at which the Danes were defeated and compelled 
to retreat. His valor, his eloquence, and his unfailing 
good humor were universally admired. When Christian 
H. announced his intention of opening negotiations with 
Sten Sture, but on conditio^ that hostages should be 
given him, sis men who were held in high honor by their 
countrymen, and among them Gustavus, entered a boat 
which was to convey them to the priuce. As soon as 
they had put to sea, a Danish vessel of war fell on their 
bark, took them on board, and, the wind being favorable, 
carried them off prisoners into Denmark.* 

Gustavus, a victim of this sudden capture, was sent 
into the north of Jutland, as Tausen had been, and was 
confined in the castle of Kalloe, under the care of one of 
his kinsmen, Eiic Baner. He used to dine at the table 
of his host in company -with some young Danish offi- 
cers. ‘ King Christian,’ said the lattei', fond of playing 
the braggart, ‘ is making preparations for a great expedi- 
tion against Sweden; we shall soon have a fine St. Peter’s 
day with the Swedes ’ — (a papal bull was the cause of the 
war) — ‘and we shall share among us the rich livings and 
the young girls of Sweden.’ Gustavus, worried by such 
talk, could no longer eat nor drink nor sleep, and em- 
ployed himself night and day in devising some means of 
making his escape from confinement. As he was liked 
* Geijer, Oeschichie Schwede7is, ii. pp. 4, 6. 
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by every body, lie bad no difficulty m getting tbe clothes 
of a coarse drover, and dressed m these, one day in 
September, 1610, early in the morning, ho escaped Ha 
walked so fast that ho aceomplishcd that day a distance 
of t\Tch 0 German miles Ou the 30th of the month he 
arrived safely at Lubeek.* 

Eno Bauer started m pursuit of him, and reaching the 
samo toi\n a littlo later reclaimed him But Gustavus 
having declared that ho was a hostage and not a pris- 
oner, the council refused to give him up He then so- 
journed foi three months m this Honso town, and al- 
though it was not yet reformed he had an opportunity of 
becoming acquomted with tho doctime of the Iteforma- 
tiou At the somo timo ho was filled with abhorrence at 
tho conduct of the pope to bis fdlow countrymen Swe- 
den, now vanquished, lay groaning under the yoke of 
Cbnstian, and his only thought was bow to go to the 
help of his country The magistrates of Lubeck, into 
whose hands he had delivered himself, gave their con- 
sent, and he embarked on board a merchant ship which 
was bound for Stockholm 

There were now only two towns which continued to hold 
out against the Danes, Stockholm and Calmar The for 
mer was blockaded by sea and land, and Gustavus could 
not enter it , but Calmer being blockaded only by sen, be 
succeeded in making lus way to a tongue of land near the 
walls, and entered tho town on tho last day of May, 1520 
He found the whole town sunk into a state of despon- 
dency, and the only reply given to his generous words 
was a threat of taking his life The Danish admiral, 
Norby, having summoned the place to surrender, Gus- 
tavus was desirous at all hazards of presen mg his inde- 
pendence for the seiwice of his coimtiy, and he therefore 
threw himself into the mountamous distiict of Smaland. 
Here he found an asylum among his fathers peasants, 
but bere also the people were losing their courage and 

• Geijer, GeschicMe Schwedms, u. pp 4, 5 Schlegel p. 103. 
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Avero ready to bow tlioir beads under the yoke. It was 
in vaiu that Gustavus appcai'ed among them at their 
gatherings. ‘Consider/ he said to them, ‘what 
Christian is preparing for you!’ ‘Poohl’ they replied, 
‘the king will not let us Avamt cither heiTings or .salt.’ 
This Avas enough for them. Others, angry Avith the young 
hero AA’ho Avanted to disturb them in their peaceful soli- 
tudes, CA’cn snatched up their arroAVS and darts and cast 
them at him. His S2)iritless countrymen Avent further 
than this, and set a price on his head. This people, for 
want of energy, seemed prepared to submit to any dis- 
grace, and carried despondency and the love of bondage 
to the pitch of fanaticism. The alarm caused by the 
Danes Avas uniA'crsal; a panic terror had taken posses- 
sion of all minds. GustaA'us alone, iusphed with intrepid 
courage, and Avith a manly and inAincible patriotism, did 
not despair of raising the dead to life and of Aviuning the 
Aictory. He quitted in disguise the district in Avhich his 
liberty and eA'en his life AA^ero continually in danger, and 
folloAA’ing the byAA’ays in order to elude his pursuers, ho 
AAithdrew to the upper mountain sohtudes, and in these 
he wandered about all the summer. Ho liA’ed on roots 
and udld fruit; the meanest food sufficed him. But oven 
this soon failed him; he hungered, and could not tellhoAV 
to proAride for his wants. Driven to extremities, and in 
total destitution, he betook himself without money, almost 
without clothes, to the estate of Tama, in Sudermauia, to 
the house of his brother-in-laAv, Joachim Brahe. For 
some months no one had knoAvn Avhere he AA’^as; and his 
sister especially had been in a state of cruel anxiety. 
One fine day she saw him coming; she immediately wel- 
comed and treated him affectionately and Avith all at- 
tention, and thus restored his exhausted poAvers. His 
brother-in-law was setting out to attend the coronation 
of Christian, to which he had been invited; Gustavus 
entreated him not to go, and declared that for his own 
part, instead of going to pay court to the Danes, his only 
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thought UTftS to drivo them out of Sweden ‘If I do not 
go m response to the ling’s imitation/ rephed Joachun, 
* what fatal consequences will not my refusal invoh e for 
my wife and children? Would not your father, and even 
your mother too, have to pay perhaps with their h?cs 
for the affront which I should offer to this reveogeful 
pnncQ? As for yourself, you aro free, do what you think 
right.’ The sister of Qustavus, who was not so cool as 
her husband, trembled for her brother and implored him 
with tears to abandon an enterprise which appeared to 
her to he a rcbclhon, and winch could have no issue but 
his death * 

Gustavus was inexorable to all her prayers Deter- 
mined to raise up Sweden ogam, ho took leave of hia 
brothcr-in law and his sister, and for some time con- 
cealed himself on on estate of his father’s, at Baefsuaes 
The ex archbishop XJlfsson was at this time m a neigh- 
boring convent Gustavus went there, made himself 
known to the prelate, and learnt from him accurately the 
condition of the land The arclibishop saw no chance of 
independence for their common country, and therefore 
advised him to submit to the new order of things ‘Even 
your father,’ said he, ‘has acknowledged Christian, and 
you are included m the amnesty ' Ho offered him at the 
same time hia mediation with the king The aged prelate 
and the young noble were one day together in a cell of 
the convent, talking over the circuinstances of the tune, 
and the old archbi&hop put forth all his eloquence to in- 
duce Gustavus to acknowledge the kiog Suddenly a 
noise was heard A man rushed lu m hot haste, he was 
agitated, looked wild, and remained for some seconds m 
the presence of these two persons without being able to 
utter a word lus voice was stifled by the deepest emo- 
tion He sobbed, he burst into tears, he made them 
understand by signs that some terrible calamity had just 
fallen upon their country He was an old servant of 

• Clem. Eensel s Bencht. Geijer, GeschicMe Schicedens, u. p- 9 
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Joacliim Bralie, At last tho iinhapiiy man, coming to 
himself, told tbom that all tho most cinmeut men of 
Sweden had just been massacred in tho public place of 
Stoctholm by command of Christian, who was authorized 
by a papal bidl; and that tho father and brother-in-law 
of Gustavus were among tho victhns. ‘Your father,’ said 
he, ‘might have saved his life by making a full and imcon- 
ditional submission to Christitin. Tho offer was made to 
him by the Mug; but ho replied that he would sooner die, 
in God’s name, with his brothers, than bo tho only ono 
spared.’ The messenger added that fresh arrests and 
fresh executions were continuall}’’ being made. At tho 
tale of this frightful butchery, tho oi-chbishop was dumb 
with horror; Gustavus trembled; but tho terrible tidings 
did not make him des^jair for his country. On tho con- 
traxy, they gave fresh strength to tho resolution and tho 
courage of his noble heart. Ho rose, left tho prelate im- 
mediately, and set out on horseback to Eaefsnaes, accom- 
panied by a single attendant. 

The sorrowful feehngs which at this cxniel time weighed 
uj)on the heart of the young hero may be imagined. Ono 
thought alone stood out clear in his mind — Sweden must 
be delivered from the most barbarous tyranny. Ho took 
the road to Dalecarlia, leaving Stocldxolm and TJixsala on 
the right; and, keeping clear of Hedemora and Fulum, 
the principal towns of the province, he plunged into this 
Scandinavin Svritzerland, a region biistliug with moun- 
tains and forming in every ago an asylum for refugees. 
He was determ i ned to conceal himself for some time be- 
hind its ton'ents, its waterfalls, its lakes, its forests, and 
precipitous rocks. To secure his incognito, he put on the 
dress of a peasant of the coxmtiy. The handsome young 
noble wore a coat of coarse woollen cloth; rurdeineath it 
^ loiig jacket and leather breeches; a sort of leather pet- 
ticoat which reached to the knee, stockings as large in 

* Clem. Bensel’s Bericht. Geijer, Geschichte Schicedens, ii. p. 13, 
Eaumer, ii. p. 120. 
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tlio lower part as in tho upper, and shoes with very high 
heels and square toes About tho end of November he 
went to tho Kupferberg, offered himself for a workman, 
and h'ved there wielding tho ase and the spade, and sup- 
porting himself on hia pitiful wages He did not shut 
hi3 eyes to tho dangers which threatened him He knew 
that in consequcnco of his escape from the prison in which 
Christian had immured him, he was more obnoxious to 
tho king than tho other nobles True, on amnesty had 
been granted to him, but tho solo object of this was 
doubtless to entice him to Stockholm, that he might be 
sacnEced there like his kinsmen and his peers Tho 
massacre begun in tho capital was continued m the prov- 
inces One might have said that the proscnptions of 
Syllaworo renewed Tbe abbot and five monks of the 
convent of Nidala had been drowmed, by command of 
Christian, without any form of trial At Jonkopmg Xiin* 
dorm Ilibbmg had been executed He had two sons, one 
nine years old, the other six. Tbe elder boy was hung 
by his long and beautiful hair, and his head was then 
severed from the body by a sabre stioke, and his clothes 
were cohered with his blood It was then the turn of the 
younger The little boy of six said to the executioner, m 
his childish voice — ‘Please do not soil my dress as jou 
have done my brother s, for mamma would be very much 
vexed ’ At the sound of these innocent words, the exe 
cutioner flung his sword away, exclaimmg — ‘I will ae^er 
cut off his head.’ But another headsman was ordered to 
the spot, who decapitated the poor child, and, by com 
mand of his superiors, laid hia head at the feet of the 
man who had refused to put him to death These 
barbarities which fell on innocent creatures show plain 
ly the dangers which beset the energetic and dreaded 
Guatavus * 

The man who was to give independence and tho Gos- 
pel to his native land, was at this time labormg at a 
• Shbyense Chron p 570 0 Chronica, p 318 
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humble occupation, like a peasant’s son, in a barn at 
Eankytta.* But it was in yain be disguised bimseK; 
bis noble bearing and especially bis pure speech be- 
trayed him, and be was obliged frequently to change bis 
abode. 

He directed bis steps towards Ornaes, a seat of mining 
operations, and appbed for work to a wealthy miner, who 
consented to employ him. Gustavus associated with the 
servants of the bouse as one of tbeu’ own rank; but a 
female servant, who very much admbed the handsome 
workman and bad a keen, observant eye, detected be- 
neath bis woollen garment a sbbt collar of silk embroid- 
ered with gold. In great astonishment she hastened to 
inform her master. The latter, who bad been at the 
University of Upsala at the same time as Gustavus, now 
recognized him; and fearing lest be should get into a 
scrape with the Danes, requbed him to leave bis bouse. 
At Ornaes, not far off, lived another old fellow-student 
of Gustavus, Arendt Perssons. The young fugitive re- 
solved to go to him. He reached bis dwelling, a bouse 
of singular construction, which was situated near a lake, 
and with its surroundings formed a charming place of 
residence.f The master of the bouse gave Gustavus a 
most friendly reception, and assured In’-m that be would 
be safe with him. He introduced him to bis wife, and 
then conducted him to a large room on the second-floor 
forming an almost perfect square, which was to be bis 
own. But no sooner bad Gustavus retired to it than 
the perfidious Arendt betook himself to the bailiff Bengt 
Brunsson and denounced bis guest. The bailiff, with 
twenty men on foot, set out to seize the fugitive. ' But 
if Arendt was a traitor, bis wife bad a generous heart. 
After the departure of her husband she was in great dis- 

* This building, by ordinance of April 26, 1668, was consecrated 
as a royal monument. 

t This house has been preserved, with some figm’es representing 
Gustavus and other persons, and is shown to strangers. 
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tress, for sho had guessed, from the expression of bis 
countenance, the puiposo for which he had left the bouse. 
Pained by the thought of tho death Tvhich was impend- 
ing over her guest, she losc, gave orders to make ready 
a hoi*so and a Uedgo, and diiected two of her men to take 
Gustavus away without a moment’s delay The fugitive 
heard a knocking at hia door, ho opened it and saw be- 
fore bim two Dalccarhans armed from head to foot, ^ith 
sugar loaf hats, according to the fashion of the day ‘ Let 
us start instantly,’ they said. Tradition has placed on 
the table of that room, beside the armor and the gloves 
of Gusta'v’us, a Bible — tho book which liberates and makes 
free indeed. 

The hero hastily mounted tho sledge and departed. 
Shortly after, Arendt amved with the baihlf and his 
band. The traitor, it is said, never forgave his wife for 
having saved an innocent man 

Gustavus, still a wanderer, amved at Swardsjoe, at the 
house of the pastor Jon, and a notary named Sven Blf 
son, who lived near, received him into hia house But 
the gentlemanly beanng of the young man always be- 
trayed him Suspicious looks were fastened on him, and 
his pursuers were approaching The wife of Sven Elf 
son, alarmed at the imminent danger m which the young 
noble was placed, and wishing to mystify her household, 
seized the shovel used for placmg bread in the oven and 
struck Gustavus with it, crymg out and calling him a 
wicked rascal and a lazy boy, and so drove him away. 
Sven, no less loyal than his wife, immediately undertook 
to conduct him to some friends with whom ho believed 
he would be safe. But they already heard the footsteps 
of the bailiff’s horses, who was m pursuit with his twenty 
troopers. A wagon loaded with straw was standing near, 
and Gustavus hid himself m it The horsemen came, as 
they passed they made thrusts with their halberts into 
tho straw and continued tiieir journey Gustavus was 
wounded, but ho uttered no cry Sven Elfson came to 
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liim; the yoxiug fugitive crept out of the wagon stained 
with blood, but with unfailing intrepidity ho mounted a 
horse and set out. The blood which trickled drop by 
drop on the snoxv must inevitably betray him. In order 
to save him, Sven wounded his horse in the fool, and 
when any one observed tlie spots on the road and in- 
quii’ed the cause of them, the Swede boldly pointed to 
the foot of his beast. At last they reached Marnaes. 
Two peasants, Ner and Mats Olafsen, friends of Sven, 
concealed Gustavus under a hu-ge lir-treo recently felled 
in the forest, xvhich covered the ground xvith its broad, 
green boughs. In this place ho lay for three days and 
three nights; and in the evenings, when all was cpiiet, ono 
of the two brothers used to bring him food by stealth.'^ 
During those sorrowful days, in which ho was piu'siied 
like a wild beast, Gustavus did not forget the task which 
he had proposed to himself. His eye was on lire when 
he thought of the tyranny of Christian ; but das ! his res- 
olution and his coui'ago were useless. The people were 
indisposed to follow bun. ‘The king,’ they said, ‘strikes 
only at the nobility and the clergy.’ The dwellers in 
these wild valleys xvere accustomed to go in crowds to 
church during the Christmas festival Gustavus joined 
in the devotions of the jjeople in the churches of Eaett- 
wiks and Mora. Then, gathering the peasants together 
as they came out of cburch,f he endeavored to rekindle 
in them the love of then- coimtry. ‘ ;My good friend.s,' 
said he, ‘you know what you have yourselves sullcred 
under the government of the foreigner. Ho has shed 
the blood of our noblest men; my father has fallen un- 
der his blows; and the coimtry Is now crushed under 
the feet of om* enemies. Let us put an end to this sla- 
very. With God’s help, I will be your captain, and wo 
will die to save the kingdom.’ But the inhabitants of 

* Geijer, Gescluchie Schiccdens, ii. p. 13. 

t Near tlie church of ilora is shovm the spot xvhoro Gustavus 
addressed the people. 
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these remote vaUojs Lnow nothing of the state of things 
nor of the man who spoke to them Some of them tes- 
tified compassion for him, but the greater number begged 
him to go away Gustavus, disappomted m his hopes, 
traversed about the close of 1520 the desert places which 
separate Eastern from ‘Western Dalecarlia, frequently 
walking over the ice wbidi cracked under his feet, and 
exposing himself more than once to the nsk of drowning 
in the course of this mournful and solitary flight He 
wandered about m those wild regions dejected and dis 
tressed, and his bitterest gnef was to see his country 
men wanting to themselves and enduring without regret 
the most lutolerable yoke * 

Soon after he had left Mora, two Swedish gentlemen, 
Lora Olafsson and Jon Michelsson, omved there, and 
they gave to the inhabitants, then assembled for the new 
}car, a thnlhng account of the massacre at Stockholm, 
which set the poor people sobbing * Cbnstian,’ contin- 
ued Olafsson, ‘is going to impose on the people ruinous 
taxes, he marches with a gibbet on his right hand and the 
wheel on his left, and all Swedish peasants ore obhged to 
dehver up their arms to l»ini He leaves them nothing 
but a stafil’ At these words the people murmured aloud 
They now appreciated the worth of the young man whom 
they had so ungraciously received, and men were sent 
out with instructions to search for Gustavus m the vil 
lages, the woods, and the lofty rocks They found him 
at Saeln, m the parish of Luna, at the foot of the moun 
tains which separate Sweden and Norway, just preparing 
to cross them 

Without delay Gustavus returned to Mora The most 
respectable peasants of these volleys assembled there, 
and they proclaimed the young noble captain of all the 
communes of the kingdom of Sweden Sixteen stout- 
hearted men offered their services to him as guides, and 
some hundreds of young men placed themselves under 
* Oeijer, Qtschtddt Schwederis, u. pp 15-17 
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these remote valleys know nothing of the state of things 
nor of the man who spoke to them Some of them tes- 
tified compassion for him, but the greater number begged 
him to go away Gustavus, disappointed in his hopes, 
traversed about the dose of 1620 the desert places which 
Bcparato Eastern from Westem Dalecarlia, frequently 
walking 01 cr the ico which cracked under his feet, and 
exposing himself more than once to the risk of droiramg 
in the course of this mournful and solitary flight He 
wandered about in these wild regions dejected and dis 
tressed, and his bitterest gnef was to see bis country- 
men wanting to themselves and enduring ivithout regret 
the most intolerable yoke * 

Soon after he had left Mora, two Swedish gentlemen, 
Lars Olafsson and Jou Michelsson, arrived there, and 
they gave to the inhabitants, then assembled for the new 
year, a ihnllmg account of the massacre ot Stochholm, 
which set the poor people sobbmg ‘Chnstian,’ contm- 
ued Olafsson, ‘is going to impose on the people ruinous 
taxes, he marches with a gibbet on bis right hand and the 
wheel on his left, and all Swedish peasants ore obliged to 
deliver up their arms to him He leaves them nothing 
but a staffl’ At these words the people murmured aloud 
They now appreciated the worth of the young man whom 
they had so ungraciously received, and men were sent 
out with mstructions to search for Gustavus in the vil- 
lages, the woods, and the lofty rocks They found him 
at Saeln, m the parish of Luna, at the foot of the moun 
tains which separate Sweden and Norway, just preparing 
to cross them 

■Without delay Gustavus returned to Mora The most 
respectable peasants of these valleys assembled there, 
and they proclaimed the young noble captain of all the 
communes of the kingdom of Sweden Sixteen stout 
hearted men offered their services to him as guides, 
some hundreds of young men placed themselves 
• Geyer, OeschichU Sehvxdens, u. pp 15-17 
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two j ears On April 20, 1523, Clmstian took flight, leav- 
ing the placo open to lus enemies. A Diet of the king- 
dom of Sweden was immediately convoked at Strengnaes, 
for the 7th of June of the samo year 

Gustavus, who during his sojourn in Germany had ad- 
mired Luther, and had appreciated the principles winch 
he proclaimed, was h'lcndly to the Reformation, not, as 
the Jesuit Maimbourg has said, m the hope of acqmrmg 
the Church property, but because some rays of the truth 
had entered his own souk* Ho was soon to have an 
opportunity of enlarging his acquamtance with it 

Two men who were equally necessary to Sweden, Gus- 
tavua the hberator of the nation and Olaf the reformer 
of the Church, were now present together at Strengnaes 
Durmg the sittmga of tho Diet, Claf with much energy 
proclaimed evangelical truth. Tho members of the Xb 
sembly came to hear him, and his discourses produced a 
deep impression on his hearero He saw dearly that tho 
bishops and the priests were the chief obstacle to the 
Reformation While therefore he lovingly announced 
the Son of God, he directed his most vigorous attacks 
against the dommeenng spirit of the clergy, their love of 
money, and their idleness and uselessness He reminded 
his hearers that the Apostles and the first Christians were 
simple, sober, and filled with brotherly love, and that by 
their goodness they won all hearts, while now the priests 
exaspeiated the laity by devising a thousand indirect 
methods of gettmg their money from them He in- 
veighed especially against the Roman Church and its 
unjust decrees-f The bishops, consequently, exclaimed 
m alarm — ‘He wants to bru^ us back to mendicity and 
the state of the primitive Church.’ J 

• * Vcntatis luce ao radus tactas.’ — Gerdesius, Ann, iiL p 287 
I ‘Prffisertini contra decretaS ttomom ecclesire Brask to the 
Bishop of Skara, 12th July 1523 

{ ‘Ut status modemae eccl^ua reducator ad mcndicitatcm et 
statum ecclesue prumtiTte.’ — IlAd. 
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Tlio Swedisli tbi-onc was now vacant, and tho assembly 
oflered it to Gustavus. At lirst ho hesitated to accept it, 
aud this not without reason. ACost of tho fortresses wero 
still in the hands of the Danes, tho army and tho Hoot 
were in a lamentable condition, and the treasury was 
almost empty. But as tho Swedes wero determined to 
brealv completely with Denmark, Gustavus came to a de- 
cision, and on tho 7th of Jime, 1523, ho was solemnly 
proclaimed king at Strongnaes. Thus was dissolved tho 
union of the three kingdoms, which had lasted one hun- 
dred and twenty-six years. 

The legate of the pope, Magnus, a native of Linkopiug, 
at this time only thirty -tlvo years of age, had been tho 
representative of the Government of Sweden at tho court 
of Borne. Pope Adrian had sent him back to Sweden os 
his minister, to oppose tho progress of Lutheranism. 

Magnus, seeing that Giistavus was evidently tho man 
chosen of God to bo set at the head of aftairs in Sweden, 
thought that the best w’ay to accomplish his mission was 
to flatter him and induce him to accept tho crowm. But 
it was no easy matter to check the progress of reform. 
‘Yerily,’ said Olaf’s hearers, ‘there is more truth in tho 
discourses of the evangelical preacher than in all the fa- 
bles of the monks.’ A goodly number of souls were W'on. 
Young people ardently embraced tho Chi-istian truth ; 
professors and students became its apostles. It made 
its Avay into families, and women sat at the Saviour’s 
feet. While some still defended Catholicism as the relig- 
ion of tlieir forefathers, others assailed it on account of 
the abuses of the clergy. ‘Heresy,’ said Bishop Brask, 
‘ is beginning to multiply.’ * The bishops, ever more and 
more alarmed, betook themselves to tho king and launched 
forth in complaints against Olaf and his friends. 

This was very annoying to Gustavus, who, although he 
leaned to the side of reform, felt it his duty for the sake 

* ‘Pullulare incipit liJEresis ilia Lutherana.’— Brask to the Bishop 
of Skara, 12th July, 1523. 
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of Ills couiitiy to steer his courso for a timo between wind 
and water Ho called beforo Intn the three evangeheal 
preacheis, Andeiaon and the tw o Petri It was not nith 
out emotion that they appeared in the presence of the 
pnnee ‘You are accnsod/hc said to them, ‘of preach- 
ing' doctrines which have neiei been heard of before ' 
They answered frankly, and set before him with warm 
feeling the substance of the Gospel Anderson did more, 
he boldly declared to the king — ‘ The rum of the clergy is 
their wealth. For them to be nch is contrary to the na- 
ture of the ministry, for Clmst said that his Jongdom is 
not of this world.' 

Gustavus was struck with the loyalty of the reformers 
and with the force of their speeches, and he conceived for 
them still higher esteem Cut he was a prince ‘Iprom- 
iso you my support,’ ho said, ‘so far as circumstances 
shall allow I cannot at present arow mj self your ineud 
I must beg of you not even to let it bo known that I am 
on yom aide, for I might thereby lose the confidence of 
the nation, confidence which is essential to me m my en- 
deavor to secure its welfare Nevertheless you may 
assured that I shall express myself distinctly on this im- 
portant subject as soon as the fit time la come ' We have 
evidence of the smeenty of these words ‘From the be- 
ginnmg of our reign,’ wrote Gustavus to Luther, ‘we 
have been steadily attached to the true and pure Word 
of God, so far as God has given us grace ’ * 

The effect of his conversations with Anderson and like- 
wise with Olaf and Lawrence was to make the pnnco moTO 
and more a friend to the Keformation, hut for some time 
yet he was a secret fnend f 

It was not long, however, before Gustavus gave a mark 
of his respect for one of the three evangelists, by appowt- 
mg Anderson chancellor of the kingdom, attaching him 

• Spegel, Schriflltche Seaeise 16 August, 1540 

t ‘Palam id prodere veUe, res pencolo plemssima.’— Qerdesias, 
Ann 111 . p 287 
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to liis coiu’t luid malciug liimliis mofjfc couficleuiial fricud. 
By tliis choice Gustavus gave evidcuco of groat disconi- 
luent. Beneath the Christian ho discornod the states- 
man, and the voice of history has conilrmod his judg- 
ment. ‘Anderson,’ this voice has said, ‘^Yas ono of the 
greatest men of his age. His was a genius which nature 
had made profound, and reliection had expanded. Al- 
though he was ambitious of great place, ho was still 
more ambitious of great things. The indopeudeuco of 
his character was accompanied by a sagacity which 
grasped every thing fi-om fii-st imiuciples to remotest 
consequences, and by an iuteiligenco which was fertile 
at once in lofty projects and in expedients adapted to 
their successful execution. His eloquence encoimtored 
the less opposition fi’om the fact of its start nig-point 
being solid reason. His contemjioraries did not jjerceivc 
aU the loftiness of his character nor the intluenco which 
he exerted on the Swedish revolution.’ Such is the view 
of one of the most celebrated French writers of the last 
century, who cannot be suspected of any religious pimti- 
ality.* Day by day the Idng conversed with his chan-, 
cellor on the concerns of the kingdom. They talked 
together of the bishops and of other members of the 
clerical order, and of what must needs be done to bring 
the ministry into greater conformity with Holy Scripture 
and to make it more useful to the people. Gustavus saw 
well what great reforms it was necessary to introduce; 
but he felt conscious that he was too young and not at 
present sufficiently established on the throne to venture 
to undertake them. Anderson showed him the necessity 
of strengthening in Sweden the evangelical element, and 
pointed out the two brothers Petri as men well quahfied 
for the work. Gustavus then wrote to Luther to ask 
what he thought of them. Luther bore noble testimony 
to their moral character, their devotedness, and their 
doctrine. ‘I entreat you. Sire,’ he added, ‘put your 

* Eaynal, Anecdoies de I'Earope. 
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trust in God, and accompliali tlio Bcformation For this 
purpose I wish jou tlio blcssmg of the Lord. You will 
not be able to find for this good work men more compe- 
tent or more worthy than the two brothers of whom you 
spe.'vk’ Ylift hing no longer lita^tated. He sent Law- 
rence to TJpsala as professor of theology; and, wishing 
to have Olaf near him, ho named Inm preacher m the 
Church of St Nicholas, at Stockholm. Then, in pursu- 
ance of his inclination to avail himself, in o^irs of state, 
of the abihties of Christian men, he also nominated Olaf 
secretary of the town, a secular ofBce which in those 
times was frequently given to intelligent and well m- 
formed churchmen In Olafs view, however, his first 
calling was that of minister of the Word, and horn the 
pulpit of the great church the eloquent preacher bad the 
opportunity of daily proclaimmg the Gospel * 

The two reformers had thus risen to important but 
difficult positions m Sweden. A career of confiict, of 
alternate successes and reverses, was now opening before 
Olaf. His faith was smeere and living In personal ap- 
pearance he was dignified and grave, full of graciousness 
and of frankness His glance was penetratmg, his speech 
firm and energetic His keen and clear understanding 
enabled him readily to unravel the most intricate affairs 
He was incessantly at work, and labor was very easy to 
him But his temper was quick, and he could not always 
subdue the passion which impelled him He had a rather 
too high opinion of himself, and did not easily forget 
offences Suspicious and sensitive, he lent a too willing 
ear to false reports, especially when they touched the 
king Neveitbeless, Olaf was an emment character and 
a man adapted, in spite of his faults, to make a powerful 
impression on his counfaymen Crowds attended his ser- 
mons. The boldness of his preaching and of lus charac- 
ter captivated many souls, and conversions were nu- 
merous. He was not long loft to work alone. Michael 
• Schinineier, ZfbeTi^schreibunff, p. 40. 
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Langerben, a Swede, having retiu-ned from Wittenberg, 
was appointed by the Idng to be Olaf’s colleagne. 

The powerful preaching of those men, the favor shown 
to them by the Idng, and the eagerness with which the 
people flocked to hear’ them, stiiwed up the Roman clergy. 
Violent speeches were everywhere spreading agitation. 
The xn’iests, the monks, and their creatures invaded the 
church while Olaf was preaching, threw stones at him, 
and held up their staves threateningly, and even made 
attempts on his life. One day, bent on putting an end 
to the evangelical preaching, these furious men made a 
dash at the pulpit and smashed it to pieces. 

The legate, Magnus, an able and xu'udent man, who 
was by no means a fanatic, knew very well that the re- 
form could not be checked by throwing stones. Ho drew 
up a plan for a camxJaign less noisy, but in his opinion 
more effective, and undertook to persuade the king by 
specious reasonings to continue faithful to the papacy. 
The prince was obliged to go to Malmoe for the piupose 
of arranging, in conjunction with Predenck, king of Den- 
mark, the great business of the separation of the tw'o 
kingdoms. The primate and his friends thought that if 
they obtained some concessions before the departure of 
Gustavus, they would be able to act during his absence 
with greater freedom and to strengthen in Sweden the 
authority of Rome. ‘ Sire,’ said Magnus to the king, ‘ the 
preaching of Olaf is diffusing in the kingdom a heresy 
full of peril. Withdraw your protection from this disci- 
ple of the Wittenberg heresiarch; prohibit Luther’s books, 
and thus win for yom’self the glory of a Christian prince.’ 
But Gustavus was too resolute a man to turn back. ‘ I 
have never heard,’ he replied, ‘that any one has convicted 
Luther of heresy. Since the books which are against him 
are admitted into the kingdom, those which he has writ- 
ten are entitled to the same privilege; and with respect 
to his disciples, I shall take good care not to withdraw 
from them my protection. It is my duty to protect every 
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one of my subjects against yiolenco, from any quarter 
wbatsoever * 

Gustavua did more than thw Aware of the ambition 
of the legate, ho considered whether he could not make 
use of him as a bridle to hold in chccL the mge of the 
clergy The archicpiscopal see of Upsala was vacant 
The Homan Church, bad sometimes converted its most 
bitter enemies into its most determmed champions by 
awarding them the tiara Profiting by this example, 
Gustavua named the legato of the pope pnmato of the 
kingdom, and from this time Magnus displayed great 
deference to the king and to his wishes 

But the post of defender of Rome was not to remam 
vacant In action a resolute spirit is of more importance 
than official position Bishop Brask became the power- 
ful champion of the papacy in Sweden An inflexible, 
violent, aud intolerant man, more of a papist than the 
legate himself, ho was beside himself with rage at seeing 
the success of the Bcformation, and he hurled excommn- 
nication against any one who lead or sold evangelical 
books ‘The reformers,’ ho said, ‘by trampling under 
foot ecclesiastical order, commit the greatest of enmes ’ 
hlokmg use without scruple of the coarse expressions so 
common in that age, Brask said that the Lutherans pre- 
tended to re establish the bberty of Christ, but that they 
ought rather to say the liberty of Lucifer Another dig- 
nitary of the Romish Church frequently wrote Lulerosi 
(the filthy) mstead of Lulheram One day some deacons 
of Upland, of whom Brask inquired on wbat they based 
their behef, having rephed — * On the doctrine of Pauly 
the bishop started from his seat, exclaiming — ‘Better 
that Paul had been burnt than that he should thus bo 
known and quoted by every body I ’ 

The bishop of Xiinkopmg, when he discovered that 
Magnus m becoming primate of the kmgdom had also 
become tolerant, seriously expostulated with hun ‘If 
* Geijer, OtseJuehie Schwdens, li. p. ‘IS. 
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you do not vigorously oijposo the ravages of heresy,’ ho 
said, ‘ you are unworthy to be the successor of so many 
illustrious prelates, aud as legate of the pope you are 
dishonoring your chief.’ Magnus was in a most embar- 
rassing position. He had two masters who Avcre opposed 
to each other, and he found it impossible to .servo at onco 
both the pope and the king. Bound by tho requests of 
Gustavns, and closely watched by tho able chancellor, ho 
thought that the easiest plan would bo for him to disap- 
pear and leave Brask to carry on tho conllict in his stead. 
To the bishop he therefore said — ‘ I am going to leavo 
the Idngdoni for a year; I shall beg of the pope to en- 
trust yon with the suppression of these disputes; but let 
both parties abstain from insults.’ 

Brask had no mind to let tho j^relate escape aud throw 
upon his shoulders the bm*den which he could not bear 
himself. He did not actually refuse to act, but he unshed 
that each should do his own duty. ‘The more indul- 
gence that is shown to heretics,’ said he, ‘the greater 
will the mischief become. Summon Olaf aud his brother 
before your chapter of Upsala, that they may either clear 
themselves of the imputation of heresy or, as heretics, be 
condemned.’ This fanatical prelate thought that, in the 
absence of the king, it would be easy to get the two 
brothers burnt.* 

Here was fr-esh trouble for the ai’chbishop. If ho re- 
fused to comply with the demand of Brask, the latter 
would accuse him to the pope of keeping up a secret 
understanding with the heretics. He resolved therefore 
to assemble the members of his chapter at TJpsala, at the 
beginning of October, 1524, and cited Olaf and Lawrence 
to appear before them. When the two reformers en- 
tered, the threatening looks of these proud priests we- 
fastened on them, and they vied with each other in 
ing the most hateful imputations, and in assailing M 
with the grossest insults, Olaf and Lawrence ans-. 

'* Sc hinm eier, Xebensbeschreibungen, pp. 42, 43. 
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tbo populace had fallen on h^Tn and treated him m a hor 
rible maimer 

Gustavua could hardly suppress hia astonishment am 
mdignation Aa soon as he arrived at the castle he senl 
for Olaf and hia colleague Langerben, and asked then 
m angry tones what all this meant They answered thal 
they had nothing to do with these violent proceedings 
but that they wero instigated by certain merchants of th£ 
Netherlands who had lately airived, that two of them 
especially, KnippcrdoUmg and Melchior Emck, declaring 
that the Holy Ghost spako by their lips, had secretly 
made partisans, and that then, feeling sure of their case, 
they had taken possession first of St John’s Church, and 
afterwards of other churches, had preached m them on 
the Apocalypse, and had cast down the i ranges and bro 
ken the organs to pieces* ‘And how is it/ said the 
king, ‘that you have tolerated such disorders?’ Olaf 
replied that the only effect of opposition on their part 
would ha^e been to excite these enthusiasts still more, 
that the best course was to wait till the people came to 
their right mind, which they were sure to do ere long 
Gustavus testified his displeasure at the toleration of 
disturbances calculated to undo all that he had done 
He summoned the two iconoclasts to his presence, eom- 
manded them to depart the kingdom, and declared at 
the same tune that if they ever entered it ogam, it would 
be under pain of death 

While the fanaticism of tho ‘Illuminated’ was turning 
Stockholm upside down, the Koman clergy took advan- 
tage of it to bring back to their side those who had ap 
peared friendly to the Beformation 

Gustavus, who possessed in a high degree those gifts 
of great men which make a look or a word enough to 
persuade men, saw that his first duty was to pacify the peo- 
ple According to the custom of newly elected kings, be 

• ‘Ejecerant organamasica, fitatuas et imagines,’ &0. — Genlesxas, 

Ann. UL p. 2S9 
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took wliat was called Uric's road, and, making a progress 
through all the provinces of his kingdom, ho aiDjieared 
everywhere like a father full of love, even for the least of 
his subjects. He counselled the ecclesiastics to preach 
the Gospel with meekness, and the flocks to put it in 
practice. A storm had passed over Sweden, but the 
presence of Gustavus was like the beneficent sun which 
lifts up the drooping grass and restores vigor to the 
blasted trees. 

The ministers, on then* part, sought to enlighten men’s 
minds; and while Olaf preached the Gospel with power 
and boldness, his colleague proclaimed it with prudence 
and meekness. Discourses and dogmas were not enough. 
Olaf aimed at morahty, at a Christian life; and thought 
that it was his duty to begin with the heads of the 
churches, who rejected marriage, aud had formed for the 
most part illicit connections. In his view it was a neces- 
sity to substitute for an impure cehbacy the holy institu- 
tion divinely estabhshed from the beginning of the world. 
He knew that such a cmu'se would give rise to inter- 
minable complaints; but nothing could hinder him when 
the question was one of obedience to a command of God. 
He determined to do as Luther did. He made sure of 
the king’s approval; and on Septuagesima Sunday, in 
January, 1525, he married a vh-tuous lady belonging to a 
Christian family of Stockholm. The ceremony, at which 
the king was present, was conducted, contraiy to the 
usual practice, in the Swedish language. This mamage 
afforded the priests an opportunity of raising a gi’eat 
storm.* Because a reformer had obeyed a command of 
God, they cried out at his impiety: ‘All rule is abol- 
ished,’ they said, ‘public order is at an end, and the most 
holy things are trodden under foot.’ 

The bishop of Linkoping, as usual, headed the oppo- 
sition, or rather constituted it in himself alone, and 

* ‘Quum id occasionem prsaberet sacrificulis magnam excitandi 
tempestatem,’ &c. — Gerdesius, Ann. iii. p. 290. 
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lamented tLe timidity of liis colleagues Brask was an 
eminent character, the best informed and most discreet 
man among the Swedes To him Sweden was indebted 
for the introduction of useful industnes He it was who 
first conceived the project of unitmg the Baltic with the 
North Sea by means of a canal, a plan which has been 
earned out in our own days He procured from abroad 
not only brevianes, but Itohan law books and poets, 
some of them even profane "When one of his friends 
went to Borne he begged him to bring back for him the 
‘ Orlando Inamoralo ' and other books of the same kmd* 
He stood forward as the champion of the hberty of the 
Church, of the kmgdom, and of the nobihty, and looking 
upon the marriage of pnests as a tremendous attack on 
the Bomish system, he rushed to the breach to defend it 
He hid welcomed the young king with a certain air of 
paternal condescension, and called him ‘ dear Gustavos ' 
He now wrote to him a violent letter 'This antichns 
tiou measure,' be said, ' is causing a great scandal m the 
kingdom. Never since the age of the Apostles has a pnest 
dared to perpetrate so shocking an offence "What con- 
fusion, what bitter dissensions I foresee in the future I 
And it IS on you Sire, that the blame will be laid, on 
you, who by your presence have sanctioned this mamago 
which 13 contrary to the laws of the Church and the State 
He concluded by pronouncing a sentence of excommum 
cation against Olal Gustams too comprehended, fli 
though in a different sens© from Brask s, the importance 
of the step taken by the Stockholm pastor, and nobly 
came forward in his defence He rephed to the prelate 
that Olaf was prepared to prove by the Word of God the 
lawfulness of his union, and that for his own part ho 
considered it strange that a man who acted in conformity 
with the law of God should for so doing be laid under an 
mterdict, while every one was aware to what scandalous 
licentiousness the pnests were addicted, and without 
* Geijer, &h}eeden3, u. p. 54. 
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though sorely ngaiust their ■will, to the task which the 
king proposed to them, and they distributed the books 
of the New Testament among the vanous chapters of 
canons, and the two monastic orders, the Dominican and 
tho Carthusian The bishops, the canons, and the monks 
wore about to suffer still greater annoyance than the obh- 
gation to read the Bible 

The Diet which met at Wadatena, at the beginnmg of 
1526, persuaded the king to hare himself crowned, add- 
ing that the crown should be hereditary But Gustavus 
said that before being crowned king he was bound to 
proiide for the mamtenance of the kingdom On inves- 
tigating the resouices of the Slate and of the Church, he 
found that the annual expenditure of the former was more 
than double its income, while the rerennes of the Church 
wore much larger than those of the country The bloated 
pnesthood were swallowing up the people The king de- 
manded that the Diet should grant to the State two- 
thirds of the church tithes, which would enable it to 
pfonde for the ironts of the nation, and to reduce the 
taxation which pressed heavily on the third estate The 
clergy were terrified , * bishops and abbots inquired what 
was to become of them Brask, mdignant at the want 
of courage of which his colleagues had given so many 
proofs, told them that they were mere dastards, and got 
just what they deserved. They had also to endure his 
sarcasms, they had lost everything, money and honor too 

All these distressed clerks turned now to the pnmate 
Magnus, who had hitherto habitually tried to please Gus 
tan25, chaoged his course enbrelj when he saw that the 
purses of the priests were threatened ! He resolved to 
have done with reserve, to burn his ships, and haughtily 
to oppose clerical to civil authority * Have no fear,’ ho 
said to the bishops assembled about him, ‘I -wdl let the 
ling see my power, and I will compel him to bend before 
us ' Without any delay the pnmate estabhshed his court 
* ‘DieKlenseyerscbiak’— Sclunmeier, LebensUsehreSntns p 67 
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on a very grand scale, and received sucIl of tlie gentry as 
■vfere dissatisfied witli the king. He clothed himself in 
pnrple and gold. He undertook a ^dsitation of his diocese 
with a following of two hundred persons, partly gentle- 
men and partly guards. Whenever he entered a church 
rich carpets were spread under his feet, and when he 
took his meals he ordered the door to bo thrown open to 
the public as a prince does. Evei'y one was struck with 
the pomp, the solemnity, and the state with which he 
was smTounded, with the number of the dishes and the 
magnificence of his table, for in all these things he sur- 
passed the king himself.* 

But neither the opposition offered to the ministers of 
the Grospel, nor the pride and ostentation of the prelate, 
could stop the advance of the Reformation. Gustavus 
was convinced that God made man for progress, and that 
if there is progress for the body, there is the same like- 
wise for the heart and the understanding. In his view 
the Reformation constituted a great advance in the sphere 
of religion; and he saw ah-eady many nations of Europe, 
awakened by the Gospel, marchiag ahead of others. Why 
should Sweden be left behind ? In order to advance, cour- 
age and resolution were undoubtedly necessary; but Gus- 
tavus was not deficient in either of these qualities. 

The feast of St. Erick, celebrated on the 18th of May, 
was a great day in Sweden. It was the day on which 
honors were paid to the memory of King Erick IX. 
(1155), who had attempted to introduce Christianity in 
Einland, and had founded for his subjects wise institu- 
tions. An annual fair was held at this time at Upsala, 
to which large numbers of people were attracted. The 
king visited the fair in May, 1526, attended by his Chan- 
cellor, Lawrence Anderson, and two thousand horsemen. 
He desired to conciliate the affections of the people, 
which the priests and the monks were stirring up against 

* ‘Weit prSolitiger tind iiberfliissiger als der Kdnig selbst.’ — 
Scbinmeier, Lebensbeschreibung, p. 58. 
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The archbishop -was much moved hy this reply * The 
imprudent prelate exdauned — ‘I take upou myself to 
convict Olaf of heresy, on the most important points of 
the faith, and this in the presence of your Majesty and 
all your ministers ’ Magnus, mistaking his strength, had 
gone too far Gustaves hastened to take advantage of 
it He commanded a conference to be held such as vras 
asked for, entertaining no doubt that it would turn to 
the triumph of the truth He invited to it learned men, 
the members of the Diet, and all the nobles who desired 
to have the means of judgmg for themselves of the foun- 
dations on which the doctnnes rested which were pro 
fessed either bj the adherents of the pope or by those 
of the Reformation Olaf declared himself ready The 
bishops, on the contrary, shuffled, either because they 
considered it beneath their dignity to hold a discussion 
with Olaf, or, as has been said, ‘ because they were afraid 
of exposing themselves m a conflict with a learned aud 
eloquent man’f At last they chose, as defender of 
their dogmas, a distiagmshed divine, Peter Gallo, the 
man who had previously replied to the kmg at Hpsala.J 

The meeting was held m the chapter house, and the 
king and the most mfluential men of his suite were pres- 
ent Secretaries took their seats at a table for the pur- 
pose of taking down the discussion m writing The cham- 
pions of Rome and of the Gospel came forward, and the 
colloquy began The first question contamed withm it- 
self all the others It was, whether the traditions eslah- 
lished hy the Fathers and the ancient doctors of the Church 
must be abohbhed Gallo admitted that the Chnstinn re 
ligion was certainly contained, as Olaf asserted, m tho 
Holy Scriptures ‘But,’ he said, ‘these Scriptures are 

• ‘ Eo le^onso commotior loctos archiepiscopus.’ — Ibid. 

t The Abb^ Vertot p 61 

t This disputation is handed down to ns in tho Acta (\)nc> 5 «U 
Vpsahtnsis hcbiti on- 1626 These Acte ore to be fonnd m the J/on > 
menia or ^ppcjidix of voL in- of the Ann. of Gerdesms, pp 153 181« 
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difficult to understand, and ttg must tlicrcfore receive ilio 
explanation given of them by the ancient Fathers.’ ‘Let 
us admit the interpretation of the Fathers/ replied Olaf, 
‘when it does not disagree with the written Word; but 
when the teachings of the Fathers are at variance with 
those of Scripture, let us reject them.’*= If we do not re- 
ject them, we should make no difterence between the 
word of God and the decrees of men.’ 

The discussion tinned afterwards upon the great doc- 
trine of the Reformation, Js a man saved by his oiun merits 
or by the grace of God alone ? f Olaf maintained that eter- 
nal life is ‘the gift of God* (Rom. vi. 23), and that Chris- 
tians are saved by grace (Ej)hes. ii. 8). Sian obtains a 
reward solely by the grace of God and because Christ has 
merited it for him. This fundamental doctrine was met 
with among all nations at the epoch of the Reformation. 
GaUe expected to triumph by maintaining the ecclesias- 
tical princedom of the bishop of Rome, which had existed, 
he added, for twelve hundred years. ‘The office of a 
bishop,’ answered Olaf, ‘is not a lordship but a labor. 
The papacy has not existed for so long a time as you 
assign to it. Moreover, we have to consider, not the 
antiquity of an office but its goodness. Satan the tempt- 
er of man is very ancient, but it does not follow from this 
that he is good’ The discussion continued on other mat- 
ters in controversy, such as conversion, the Lord’s Sup- 
per, and particularly miraculous apparitions which Galle 
asserted stiU took place. He instanced those seen by St. 
Martin, St. Anthony, and Cyrillus, bishop of Jerusalem. 
‘ Every day new ones are witnessed,’ J he added, ‘ and so 
far from despising them, we ought to feel great reverence 

* ‘ In constitntionibTis Patrum a S. Scriptura dissentientibus etiam 
nos discedimns ab iUis.’ — Gerdesius, Ann. iii. Appendix, p. 155. 

t ‘"Dtruin bomo salvetur meritis suis an sola gratia Dei?’ — Ibid. 
p. 167. 

i ‘ Apparitiones indies nov£B visuntur,’ &c. — Gerdesins, Ann. iii. 
■Appendix, p. 173. 
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for them * ‘ The Church of God/ rcphed Olaf, " built 
up on the doctrine of prophets and apostles, has no need 
of apparitions. The Word of God is sufficient to impart 
the knowledge of salvation But man who is a har de- 
lights himself in these fallacious novelties because he has 
no relish for the Word of God * Holy Scripture forbids 
us to seek after the truth at the hands of the dead.’ In 
support of his proposition he quoted Deut xix. 9, Lev 
XX G, Isa. yiu 19, and Luke xvi 27. 

The two combatants had displayed at first great mod- 
eration, but they gradually got excited and, forgetting 
the respect due to on assembly so angust as that which 
was listening to them, they began to use, according to 
the practice of the ago, rather strong expressions The 
king declared the discussion to he ended, pronounced 
victory to remain with the evongehcal doctor, and gave 
command that the proceedings of the disputation should 
be drawn up and pubhshed, m order that religious men 
might be able to judge ou which side the truth lay f 

This colloquy of 1626, notwithstandmg its great impor- 
tance, was far from re-estabhshing unity The partisans 
of the Eoman Church regretted that they had allowed 
themselves to be drawn into it. Bishop Brask accused 
the archbishop of weakness, and severely blamed him for 
having authorized the disputation 'The Cathohc faith,’ 
ho wrote to him, ‘is beyond objection altogether, nor 
IS it permissible to subject it to examination Xou will 
never be able to justify yourself before the popa’ This 
fierce champion of the papacy was constantly repeating 
to those about him that ’"it was to the bishops amf tho 
doctors of the Church that Christ entrusted the mterpre 
tation of Holy Scripture, J and that Olaf must be taken 
to Eome, not for the purpose of convincing him and 

• • Gaudens foUflCibus noTitatibna, tedio Tcrbi Dei ’—Ibid, p 

I ‘Dt religiosi lectores possont cognoscera utra pars Tentateo 
detenderet *— Gcrdcsias Ann. ui. p 295 Ranmer, u p 125. 

f ‘Non laiois aat plebi Gerdesms, Ann. lu. p. 299 
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tliose like liim, but to Lave tbem put to death by fire or 
by sword.’ * 

These sayings provoked the Mends of the Befonnation. 
'^^Tlat I the laity must receive blindly the teaching of the 
priests ! Did not St. Paul uTite to all the Cbristians of 
Thessalouica — Frovo all things; and to those of Corinth 
— I speak as to ivise men, judge ye ivhallsay? But the 
reformed did not always proceed in a prudent manner. 
As pastors were sought for in all quarters, many young 
men left TJpsala before they had gained the knowledge 
and the discretion which were needed. They preached 
justification by grace; but some of them did not suffi- 
ciently insist on the point that faith which does not pro- 
duce works is dead; and when they spoke of the priests 
and the pope they made use of imguardcd expressions. 
Gustavus frequently rebuked them, and Olaf published a 
work for their guidance. Occasionally without being ex- 
pected he went to the churches, and after sermon affec- 
tionately pointed out to these young ministers the faults 
which had struck him,f and counselled them to avoid 
provoking their opponents causelessly. 

But nothing could soothe the ruffled temper of the 
enemies of Reform. The archbishop, wffio had once more 
become a real B;Oman Catholic {xen vrai Eomain), w'as 
continually stimng up his subordinates against the king. 
Brask did the same, and other prelates went greater 
lengths. The bishop and the provost of Westeraas, Sun- 
nanwaeder, and Ehut, instigated the peasants of Dale- 
carlia to revolt; and the latter, with threats, demanded 
of the king the banishment of the Lutheran faith from 
the kingdom. Gustavus reminded them of the calamities 
which the Roman clergy had brought on Sweden, adding 
that it was the duty of a king to shake off a yoke so 
burdensome. But the Dalecarlians, who were easily ex- 

* ‘ Romam mittere . . non convincondos, Bed ferro et igne com- 
burendos.’ — Ibid. 

\ Sohinmeier, Lebensbeschreibung, pp. 59, 60. 
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Cited, "were rude mount'uneera wto feared neither heat 
nor cold, were slalled m handling arms, and -were equally 
content "with sword and plough, peace and war, life and 
death * In 1526 they refused to pay the taxes, and in a 
short tune they did more 

At the beginning of 1627, there appeared in the re- 
motest parishes of their country a young man calhng 
himself Nila Sture, who stated that he was the eldest 
son of the deceased administrator, and that he had left 
Stockholm in order to escape from a heretical pnnce, 
who could not endure at his court the presence of the 
legitimate heir of the kmgdom ‘ As soon as Gustarus 
percevvcd me,’ he added, ‘ he cast a fierce glance at me, 
drew hia sword, and attempted to taka away my life Is 
this the recompense due to the merits of my father, who 
lost his life to save Sweden?’ Saying these words he 
burst into tears, fell on his knees, and begged the good 
peasants who stood round bim to say with him a paier^ 
noster to dehver the soul of the pnnce his father out of 
purgatory The young mao was handsome in person, 
and could speak well, so that the Dalecarhans as they 
listened to him mmgled their tears with his To his 
pathetic appeals he added temble accusations * Gusta- 
TU9,’ said he, * has not only laid aside the national dress, 
but he intends also to compel the Swedes to dress in 
the new fashion ’ This the Dalccarhans would hare es- 
teemed a disgrace The pretended Nils Sture had soon 
a largo following, for the Bomjsh system was greatly 
reverenced, and the name of Sture was held in high 
honor among the Dalccarhans The archbi^op of Dron- 
theim declared in his favor, and the partisans of Bomo 
hailed the young man as a Moccabasus who was going to 
raise up again the altars of the true God The pre- 
tender surrounded himself with a body guard, formed a 

• ‘Qtti gladiom et aratnim beUnm et pacem, jnortfim et vilam m 
©quo ponant.’ — Job. Hagnos, Prafalto ad Huforiam GotMcam, p 11» 
in Gerdeaioa, iiL p 301 
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court, elected a chancellor, and coined money. This per- 
son, the hope of the sinking paj)acy, was in reality a farm 
servant from Bjoerksta in Westmanland, an illegitimate 
son of a female servant. He had served in several fam- 
ilies of the gentry, and had thus acquired a certain skil- 
fulness. He was trained for the part he had to play by 
Peder Grym, a man who was formerly in the service of 
Sten Sture, and who had become the confidential attend- 
ant of Bishop Sunnanwaeder.* In spite of his clever- 
ness he was soon detected. The Dalecarlians received 
one day a letter from the princess, the widow of the 
administrator, in which she put them on their guard 
against this impostor, and informed them that she had 
lost her eldest son. The unlucky fellow made his escape 
into Norway, and was there received as a prince by the 
archbishop of Drontheim. 

Anxious to dispel the calumnies circulated against him 
by the bishops, of which other impostors might make use, 
the king published a declaration, in which he laid down 
the end which he had set before himself. ‘We mean to 
have,’ he said, ‘ the true religion, agreeable to the Word 
of God. Now there is no other but that which Christ 
and the apostles taught. On this point all are agreed. 
Controversy is maintained only about certain practices 
invented by men, and particularly respecting the immu- 
nity of prelates. . We demand the abohtion of useless 
rites, and we strive, as all Christians ought to do, to lay 
hold on eternal life. But the prelates who observe this, 
and who care only for then own bellies, accuse us of 
introducing a new religion. We earnestly exhort you to 
give no credit to this calumny.’ f \ 

Gustavus, awai'e that the archbishop was one of those 
who were circulating the reports in question, summoned 
him to Stockholm. Magnus went, in serious apprehen- 
sion of what might happen. As soon, indeed, as he per- 

• Geijer, Oeschichte Schwedens, ii. p. 58. 

t Gerdesius, Ann. iiL p. 303. Seckendorf, EisL Luiher, p. 835. 
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coiTcd the stem look of GrusHviis, he was confused, his 
countenance changed, and he remained silent The king 
told him some plain truths, and reminded him of pro- 
ceedings which filled him with shame '‘Your calling,’ 
continued the pnnce, ‘is to teach the Gospel, and not to 
talk big and play the grandee ’ The archbishop prom- 
ised to do what the king wished It appears that Gu? 
tavus ordered him to he confined for some dajs in a 
convent at Stockholm, in order to ascertam whether, ns 
some asserted, Magnus had jomed in the conspiracy of 
Sunnanwaeder and Knut But ho soon set him at lib- 
erty, and the king, intending to marry a Pohsh prmcess, 
entrusted h^m with a mission to Poland The archbishop 
set out, but instead of going to Poland, he betook him- 
self to Home, and never returned to Sweden 
Gustavus beheved that the time was noiv come to com- 
plete his work He wished to dehvei the kingdom out 
of the state of stnfe m whidi it was plunged Many 
members of the Diet and officers of the army urged him 
to get himself crowned, but he did not care for a name 
and a crown without the reahty which they symbolize 
The substance of kingly power was really in the hands 
of the clergy The bishops had made themselves masters 
of the principal fortresses, had usurped a part of the 
rights of the monarch, and were m possession of wealth 
surpassing that of the State Gustavus now opened his 
mind to his clever, eloquent, and bold chancellor, Law- 
rence Anderson. The latter had discerned the numerous 
evils brought upon the Church and the State by the tem- 
pG^.s} pofver and pc»ssassiaBs 

the pnnce of the statement that in the pnmitivo Church 
the faithful distnbuted Iheir property to one another 
according as each had need, and that the apostles de- 
clared by the mouths of St Peter and St John that 
they had neither silver nor gold Anderson, holding the 
same faith ns Luther, frcquentlj conversed with Gnstanis 
about the pnnciples advanced m Germany by that ad- 
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mil-able doctor, and lu-ged tliaUhis ivliolosomo docfrino 
Bboiild bo substihited for iho borriblo inaximn of tlio 
priests. 

Gustavns understood him, and formed the punm.sc of 
ivitbdra'wing resolutely from tbo foreign domination of 
Eome, -n-liicb bad cost Sc.andiTmvia so innch gcnorou.s 
blood. He loved the evangelical doctrine; but no aro 
obliged to confess that policy bad a good deal to do with 
bis resolution. Tbe priest bad invaded tbo rights of tbo 
crown, and be undertook to reconquer them. This con- 
quest was juster and more legitimate than that of tbo 
idexanders and tbo Ciesar-s. For tbo accomplishment, of 
tbe great work of religious renovation be relied njion 
Olaf and Lawi-enco Pcti-i and Anderson. The Komish 
party immediately began to spread abroad tbe most abu- 
sive reports respecting those three persons. 'J’lm chan- 
cellor, they said, intends to destroy tlio churches and 
tbe convents, and to introduce a new faith; and the two 
Petri to whom be entrusts tbe work arc beret ic.s and 
scoundrels.* 

Tbe Idng, seeing what a commotion tbe priests wore 
exciting in tbo kingdom, determmed to call together tbo 
assemblies. He convoked tbe States of tbo kingdom at 
■Westeraas, for St. John’s Day, June 24, 1527. The clergy 
on bearing of this measmro were filled with fear, and 
Brask, at an interview which be bad with bis fi-iond 
Tbure Joensson, marshal of tbo Idngdoni, exclaimed, 
‘How glad I am that I have but a little while to live! ’ 
Tbe ecclesiastical members of tbo Diet at first hesitated 
to go to "We-steraas; but many of them, and among otbens 
Brask, determined to go in the hope that by their pres- 
ence they might to some extent prevent tbo great e'V'ils 
which they foi-esaw. Tbe king himself ari-ived, accom- 
panied by a numerous and imposing court. It was a 
long time since there bad been any Diet of so important 
a character. Besides tbe ecclesiaslics, there were^ ono 
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htmdred and twenty-nine nobles; every town sent its 
burgomaster and a councillor, and every district sent six 
peasants 

Gustavus had resolved in his own mind that this Diet 
should emancipate Sweden from the yol>e of the priests, 
which had weighed on the people for centuries, and re- 
store the laity to their own place For effecting so salu- 
tary a revolution a resolute heart and a strong will were 
needed Now, he possessed both It was his intention 
to open the Diet with a grand banquet on the 23d of 
June, and to this the members of the States had been 
invited- They all vied with each other m praising the 
courtesy of the king, who at the outset thus received 
them at his table Gustavus entered the banquet hall, 
and went toward the place where his cover was laid 
Then the bishops came forward according to custom, for 
they used to tale the highest places after the king, and 
in lus absence they even took precedence of his represen- 
tative But now Gustavus, turning to his mmisters of 
state, his counciUors, and the giandees of the kingdona, 
invited them to sit near him, and next to them the bish- 
ops, afterwards the nobles, then the canons and other 
ecclesiastics who usually preceded the nobility, and last 
the burgesses and the peasants This precedence as 
signed to the laity caused a bvely sensation m the whole 
assembly The bishops thus held back, overpowered with 
surprise, turned pale, and revealed in the expression of 
their countenances the bitterness of their sonls * Never- 
theless, they were speechless, and through fear of Gns 
tavus they drauk this cup Many of them would fnn 
have withdrawn, but the jmposmg presence of the king 
detained them, and they silently took their seats m those 
lower places which they looked upon as the greatest dis- 
grace they had ever suffered The king, observmg the ex- 

• ‘ Si6 entiUrbtea sich zeiglen ihre Bitterkeit im Gcsiclito ' ic — 
Bchinmeier. Zehensbtschrtiiiunstn, p G3 Gerdesxas Ann. liL p. 305. 
Geyer, ii p 60 
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pression of tlieir faces, addressed tliem. Hitlierto tlieir 
lips had remained closed, but by the king’s words they 
were opened; they showed that their usual place was on 
each side of him, and claimed to take it. Gustavus 
explained the reasons which had induced him to give 
the highest rank to his ministers. IJp to this time the 
Church had lorded it over the State; now the State was 
freed. Henceforth Sweden rendered unto Csesar the 
things which are Caesar’s and unto God the things which 
are God’s. Order had been deranged, but now every one 
was restored to his own place. 


CHAPTEE IX. 

VICTORY. 

( 1627 .) 

The bishops and the rest of the ecclesiastics went out 
of the castle disquieted, fretful, indignant, and deter- 
mined to resist the designs of the king with all their 
might. Consequently they arranged to meet secretly 
early in the morning of the following day, in the church 
of St. Egidius. They got there by stealth without being 
perceived, and concealed themselves in the remotest cor- 
ner of the church, and there, beneath its vaults, began 
the conventicle of the priests. 'What can be the mo- 
tive,’ they asked each other, ‘ of the scandalous affront to 
which the king subjected us in the presence of all the 
states of the kingdom ? ’ Bishop Brask, as suffragan of 
the primate, absent at the time, spoke: ‘The unworthy 
proceeding of which we have been the victims is assur- 
edly the cover of detestable schemes. But the king clev- 
erly dissembles his intentions. He is surrounded by men 
tainted with Lutheranism, and they flattei’ and miBload 
him. He means to take away from the clergy 1 ' 
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alG"cs, their liberties, and tbeir possessions, and to add 
strength to here^ Under the specious title of defender 
of the country, ho usurps absolute authority, and unless 
we oppose his projects we shall find ourselves despoiled 
of our castles and forh'esscs, and of the share which we 
have in the government of the kingdom How can I tell 
that we shall not be deprived likewise of our rehgion? ’ * 
The bishop of Strengnaes in vain represented to his col- 
leagues that they ought not to provoke so great a pnnco, 
who had won by his own merit the love of oU Sweden 
in vain did ho declare that for his own part he was qmte 
ready to surrender his strong castle Brash, inflamed 
with nTath, exclaimed, *Do you assume to dispose of the 
possessions of the Church as if they were your own patri- 
mony ? Will you dehver them up to a heretical pnnce ? 
You talk like a courtier rather than hke a bishop ’ Then 
cursing the king, he declared that resistance must ho of 
fered, and oven by force, if the law should be powerless. 

‘ We must bethink ourselves,' he said, ‘ of the oath which 
we took at our consecration Let us act with a vigor 
truly episcopal It is better that we should lose court 
favor by our courage than gam it by our feeWenessI' 
Those present then exclaimed, ‘We swear to defend the 
privileges of the clergy, and to extirpate heresy ’ This 
oath was not sufficient Tho energebc bishop of Lm- 
koping demanded that an engagement should bo made 
in writing, and he drew up a declaration, which they all 
Signed They swore to keep the secret, and lest tho doc- 
ument should fall mto the hands of tho king, they con- 
cealed it under a tombstone m tho church, and there it 
was found fifteen years later This proceeding ended, 
the conspirators went clandestinely out of tho church as 
they had gone in, and made preparation for the Eeichstag 
But Brask had something else to do beforehand Ho 
wished to come to an understanding with his fnend Thoro 
• ‘Omnibofl snia exatos Tideii costelha et arabas.’ — GcnlesiQ*. 
Ann. iu. p 306. 
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JoenssoD, marslial of tlie Iriogdom, tlie liighest dignitary 
in tlie land after tlie king, and a devoted partisan of Rome. 
Tliis person liad little to boast of excoj)t bis bbnors. Rull 
of vanity, proud of bis bii'tb and of bis rank, be was weak 
and without resources. The bishop of Linkoping related 
to liim what had just occuiTcd. The marshal, full of vain- 
glory, felt highly flattered at finding himself head of a 
party opposed to the king, and agreed to all the propo- 
sals wMch Brask made to him for saving the Roman 
priesthood. The head of the clergy and the head of the 
nobihty, finding themselves thus in agreement, thought 
it possible to carry the States with them and to destroy 
Reform. "While the marshal, dehghted with his own im- 
portance, assumed an air of haughtiness, the bishop jiut 
forth all his energy in endeavoring to gain over to his 
cause the nobles and the peasants. 

The Diet met in the great hall of the Dominican mon- 
astery. Every one was in suspense as to what was about 
to take place; the Assembly appeared tmeasy; a hea^^y 
weight pressed on all hearts; the air was dull and thick. 
The chancellor, Lawrence Anderson, addressed the meet- 
ing for the purpose of making a report on the state of the 
kingdom. ‘Om' fortresses,’ said he, ‘are dismantled, our 
ports vacant, our arsenals destitute of stores. The gov- 
ernment of Christian IL has been fatal to Sweden. The 
members of the Diet have been massacred, om* towns 
have been pillaged, and the land is reduced to a state of 
the most frightful misery. For seven years the king, and 
he alone, has been endeavoring to restore to our country 
its prosperity and its glory. But instead of recognition 
and co-operation he finds nothing but discontent and in- 
gratitude; the people have even broken out in open re- 
volt. How is it possible to govern a people who, as soon 
as the king speaks of suppressing any abuses, arm them- 
selves with axes ? a nation in which the bishops are insti- ^ 
gators of revolt, and openly say that they have received 
from their pope a sharp sword, and that they will knovir 

Mr'* ’ . 
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how to handle in battle other arms than their wax can- 
dles ? * People complain of the taxes, but are not these 
entirely applied to the semce of the nation ? They com- 
plain of the dearness of provisions, but has the long con- 
trol over the weather and the seasons ? They say that 
the pnnce is a heretic, but is not this what pnests assert 
of all kings who do not blindly submit to their desire? 
If a government is to exist at ah, the means of maintam- 
ing it must be provided. The revenue of the State is now 
24,000 marks per annum, and its expenditure is 60,000 
marks. The crown and the nobihty possess hardly a 
third of the wealth of the clergy You are aware that 
the wealth of the church has been taken from the royal 
treasury, and that ^most all the nobles have been re- 
duced to poverty by the greed of the ecclesiastics You 
ore aware that the townsmen are incessantly plagued by 
excessive demands on behalf of pretended rehgious foun- 
dations, which have nothing religious about them and 
tend only to rum the State Some remedy must be ap- 
phed to the evils brought upon us by greedy men who 
take possession of the fruits of our toil that they may 
give themselves up to their own pleasures’)" The for 
tresses of the prelates, which form places of refuge for 
seditious men must bo restored to the State, and the 
wealth with which ecclesiastics are glutted, instead of 
being devoted to their pleasures, must be apphed to the 
promotion of the general weal’ 

The reform of rehgion thus led to the reform of mor- 
als, and m the suppression of error was mvolved the sup- 
pression of abuses If the work had at tins time been ac- 
complished throughout Europe, Christendom would have 
gamed three centuries, and its transformation, instead 
of being wrought in an ago of laxity and decay, would 

• ‘ Sioh iin Streite andrer Waffen ols emer Waclitene bedicnen-'— 
Geijer, jl p 62 , 

t ‘ Iisque qai abeai labona fracta ad saas volnptates nbntebantiif 
Gerdesins, JTin. in. p SOT 
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have been accomplisbed under tbe inspiring breatb of 
faith and morality. The chancellor, conscious of the im- 
portance of the crisis, and perceiving the dangers to which 
Sweden would be exposed if the Diet should reject his 
claims, had spoken with some agitation of mind.* He 
was silent; and the king then turned to the marshal of 
the kingdom, as if to ask his opinion. The feeble Thure 
Joensson was very reluctant to speak, and would much 
rather leave the energetic Brask to break the ice. He 
therefore turned to this prelate and made a sign to him 
to address the meeting. The latter did not take much 
pressing to speak. ‘We will defend the Catholic relig- 
ion,’ he said, ‘to our last breath; we wiU maintain the 
rights, the privileges, and the possessions of the Church, 
and we will make no concessions without a peremptory 
decree of the pope of Rome, whose authority alone we 
recognize in matters of this kind.’ 

The king had not looked for such haughty words. 
‘Gentlemen,’ said he, addressing the members of the 
Diet, ‘ what think you of this answer ? ’ The marshal of 
the kingdom, well pleased that he had to say nothing 
except that he thought as his friend did, rephed that the 
answer was just; and a great number of bishops and of 
deputies did the same. Gustavus then, overpowered with 
feeling, said, ‘We expected a different answer; how can 
we wonder at a revolt of the people when the leading 
men of the kingdom set them the example ? I did not 
shrink from hazarding my life at the time when the indo- 
lent priests were spending their useless Hves in idleness. 
I know yoiu' ingratitude. Tou never knew how to do 
without kings, nor how to honor them when you had 
them. If rain fall, it is our fault; if the sun is hidden, 
we are the cause of it; if there be famine or pestilence, 
it is we w’ho are blamed. You give more honor to priests 
and monks and all the creatures of the pope than to us. 
Every one sets himself up as our master and our judge. 

• ‘Non sine qnadam animi commotione.’ — Ibid. p. 308. 
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It would be a pleasure to tou even to see the axe at our 
necb, even though no one ^ould be bold enough to touch 
the handle * Is there a man m all the world who, under 
such conditions, would consent to be your king? The 
very devil m \ell would not care to be so You deceive 
yourselves if you fancy that I have ascended the throne 
as a mere stage, and that to play the part of ling is 
enough for me There is therefore an end of our con- 
nection I lay down the sceptre, and my resolution is 
immovable Choose you whom you will to govern you 
I renounce the throne, and that is not all, I leave like- 
wise my native land Farewell, I shall never come bacL* 
At these words, Gustavus, deeply affected, burst into tears 
and homed oat of the ImtLf 

The assembly, smitten with consternation, remamed 
for some tune silent and motionless. At last the cban« 
ccUor spoke 'Right honorable lords, this moment must 
determine the enstence or the destruction of Sweden 
There are only two courses open to you, you must either 
obey the king or choose another* But the members 
were so much agitated by the speech of Gustavus, and 
many of them exulted so much at his departure, that 
without troubhug themselves about the vote proposed to 
them, they all rose, left their places in great haste, and 
went out Thure Joensson, who m the presence of the 
king had kept in the background and had put forward 
his friend Brask, lifted up lus head now that he had no 
longer to face the glance of the kmg The bishops, the 
canons, and many of the lords who regarded the retire- 
ment of the kmg as a victory, pressed round the marshal 
and reconducted him to his bouse in triumph Drums 
were beaten and trumpets blown, and the head of the 
nobility, full of the vamgloiy which feeds on the thin- 
nest vapor, enraptured with the pompous display which 
• Eg mbchle die Ait tms m Gemck sitaen,'— Geyer li. p. W 
t ‘In solche Bewegoisg gprach, dasa ihm die Thrtocn *as dea 
Angen stUreten.*— Geyer, and Eaamer, 0«cAieW« Europas tt. p. 
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concealed from liis own eyes liis real deficiencies, ex- 
claimed wifcli a childisli vanity, ‘I defy any one to make 
me a pagan, a Lutheran, or a heretic,’ This man and his 
Meads already looked upon Gustarus as having come to 
tbe eud of his career, and believed themselves to be mas- 
ters of the country. Imagination could hardly find ade- 
quate expression for so great a triumph! 

The king had returned to the castle attended by his 
coui't and accompanied by his best oflicers. The latter 
stationed themselves before the gates of the castle and 
prevented any one from entering. The king was as calm 
as in the most peaceful moments of his life; he was even 
merry and in good humor. He knew that time is a great 
teacher and gives lessons to the most poassionate men. 
He delayed, he waited; he wished that minds which had 
been misled should come to themselves again. He ad- 
mitted his trusty friend to his table, showed himself an 
agreeable companion, and did to perfection the honors of 
the table.* Thus he spent three days, days of pleasant- 
ness for the prince and his adherents — a fact certainly 
strange in the midst of a crisis so grave. Those who 
■were about him were delighted to find themselves living 
in familiar intimacy with the prince. The latter even 
devised certain pastimes, 


Dttloisir d’un hdros nobles amusements. 

One vrould have said that, without any strange or grave 
occunence, the king was simply at leisure; that a period 
of recreation had succeeded a period of work. The Viot 

^ot again on the following day; but it was undecided 
ond uneasy, and did not adopt any resolution. Peasants 
I’onged the pubhc places and were beginning 

of impatience. They said to one another as m 
^ streets, ‘ The king has done nn 
Tie geaflemen of the Diet mest ** 


Cam 




per integrum triduum convivari-’"^'^’^' *' 
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Lim, and if they do not we Bball see to iL’ The merchants 
spoke to the same effect, and the townsmen of Stockholm, 
beheving that the king was about to take his departiu-e, 
declared that the gates of the capital would be always 
open to him Brask and Ins party were gradually losing 
their influence Magnus Sommer, bishop of Strengnaes, 
inquired ‘whether the kingdom must be exposed to de- 
struction for the sake of saving the privileges of the 
cloigy’* Many of the nobles and ioxrnsmen thanked 
him for the word They said, ‘Let the Roman ecclesias- 
tics set forth their doctrine and defend it against their 
adversanes ’ Brask stood out with all his might agamst 
this proposal, but to his great annoyance it was earned 
Tlie Diet resolved that in its presence should be held 
a discussion adapted to enlighten the laity and to en- 
able them to pronounce judgment on the doctrines m 
dispute 

The next day Olaf and Peter Galle appeared in the 
lists, but they could not agree either as to their weap- 
ons or as to the manner of using them ‘ "We shall speak 

Swedish,’ said Olaf, while Galle insisted on Latin, which 
would be the waj to avoid being understood by the great 
majority of the assembly Galle bemg obstinate, the con- 
test began, the one making use of the learned language, 
the other of the vulgar tongue At length the assembly, 
getting tired of this balderdash which it could not com- 
prehend, demanded with loud outenes that Swedish only 
should be spoken The Roman champion was obligcil 
to jaeld, and the discussion continued till the evening 
Il\ angeUcal principles were xoyfully received by tlie great- 
er part of the assembly ‘ A kingdom,’ said the chancel 
lor to tho most nifluentjal members of the Reichstag, 

‘ ought not to be governed by tho maxims of priests and 
monks, whoso interests oro opposed to those of tho State 
Is it not a strange thing to hear the bishops proclaim a 
foreign pnneo, tho pope, as the sovereign to whom wo 
• Gouer, iL p 
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owe obedience ? ’ Many of ihe lueinbcrs of the Diet were 
convinced. 

The weak and ridiculously vain Tliure Joensson did 
not perceive this, but believed that ilie triumph of his 
own i^arty was secui-ed. He required that every Lxxtheran 
shoxild be declared incapable of ascending the throne, 
and that all the heretics should bo burxit. But the 
townsmen and the peasants, impatient of so many de 
lays, very loudly declared that the nobles were Ijoxxixd, in 
fixlfilment of their oath, to protect the king against his 
enemies, and that if they did not do this speedily they 
woxxld go for hiux themselve.s, and would come back in 
comixauy vuth him and give the lords a shaiqx lesson. 
The adversaries of Gustaxuxs began to feel alarmed. A 
remarkable change was likewise taking place among the 
bishops and the influential priests. Did they feel the 
inward j)ower of evangelical truth, or did policy alone 
dictate to them a return to duty? The probability is 
that some of them were imj)elled by the former and 
others by the latter of these motives. The wind was 
changed. Brask and his friend, Thure Joeusson, had 
now to listen to very bitter reproaches; and on all sides 
the demand was insisted on that apologies shoxild bo 
offered to the Idng, and that evidence of the devotion of 
his xxeople should be given to him.* 

For this mission were selected the Chancellor Ander- 
son and Olaf, as the men who would be able most power- 
fully to influence Gustavus. None could be more anxious 
for a reconciliation, for they felt that if the king should 
sink under the intrigues and the blows of the prelates, 
the triumphant papacy would trample the Eeformation 
in the dust. They presented themselves at the gates of 
the castle, were admitted into the presence of the prince, 
and entreated him, in the name of the States, to return 
into the midst of them, to resume the govei’nment of the 
kingdom, and to rely on their hearty obedience. Gus- 
* Geijer, ii. p. 65. Eaumer, ii. p. 132. 
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tavus, wbo bad listened to them with an air of marked 
indifference, replied witb some scorn, ‘I am sick of being 
your king,’ and sent them away He was determined to 
leave the kingdom unless be were satisfied that be should 
find in the States and m the people the support ■which 
was essential to his laboring for the good of all Other 
deputations went on three occasions to present to him 
the same request But they received the same answer, 
he appeared to be inexorable 

It was an imposmg scene which now presented itself 
at Stockholm A nation was calling to the throne a 
pnnce who had saved it, and the prince was refusing 
the dignity Townsmen, peasants, and nobles obko were 
in great agitation, and they were at this moment terrified 
both at the thoughtlessness with which they had rejected 
him, and at the abyss which they had opened beneath 
their own feet If Gustavus should depart, what would 
become of Swodou? The land being given over to the 
prelates, would these Ghurebmcn, who had learnt noth* 
ing, smother in the darkness of the Middle Ages the 
dawning lights of the Gospel and of civilization, and 
bow down the people under the iron sceptre of ultro- 
inontane power? Or 'would the ex-kmg, Christian II, 
perhaps leappear to shed, as formerly, nvers of blood m 
the streets of the capital? Men’s minds were at length 
impressed bj the greatness and nobleness of the charac- 
ter of Gustavus, and they uoderstood that if they should 
lose him they wero lost. They would make a last attempt, 
and for the fourth time they sent an embas^ to him The 
deputies, when introduced to the longs presence, found 
m him the same coldness They were conscious that the 
royal dignity was wounded They throw themsches at 
his feet and shed tears abundantly 

The king was no less affected, and a struggle took place 
in lus breast Should bo withdraw from this people which 
he had taken so much pains to deliver from tyranny and 
anarchy ? Should he abandon this glorious Befonoatiou, 
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■wlaicli, if lie -were to leave Sweden, would niidoubiodly be 
expelled with him ? Should he bid farewell to this land 
which he loved, and go to malio his abode under the roof 
of the foreigner? He might certainly have a smoother 
path elsewhere; but is not a prince bound to self-renun- 
ciation for the benefit of all? Gustavus yielded. 

On the fourth day he went to the Diet, Joy burst 
forth at his approach, all ej'es were bright, and the peo- 
ple in their rapture \s'Ould fain have kissed his feet.* He 
reappeared in the midst of the States, and the mere sight 
of him filled the assembly with reverence and an ardent 
longing for reconciliation. Gustavus was determined to 
be merciful, but at the same time just, resolute, and 
strong. There were standing in Sweden some old trees 
which no longer bore fniit, and whose deadly shade spread 
sickness, barrenness, and death through the land: the axe 
must be applied to their roots in order that the soil might 
once more be opened to sunshine and to life. 

The chancellor spoke. ‘The king requires,’ he said, 
* that the three estates should pledge themselves to sup- 
press any seditious movement; that the bishops should 
relinquish the government of the state and deliver up to 
him their fortresses ; that they should furnish a statement 
of their revenues for the purpose of deciding what part 
of them is to be left to the ecclesiastics and what part is 
to be payable to the state, with a view to provide for the 
wants of the nation; and that the estates which, under 
King Charles Knutson (1454), were taken from the no- 
bles and- assigned to churches and convents, should be 
judicially restored to their lawful owners.’ 

The chancellor next came to the concerns of religion. 
‘ The king demands that the pure "Word of God should 
be preached, and that every one should prize it, and that 
no one should say that the king wished to introduce a 
false religion.’ This did not satisfy some of the nobles, 

• ‘Es fehlte wenig dass die gemeinen Leute seine Flisse kUssten,’ 
— Geijer, ii. p. 65. 
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■who, decided in thoir own foitb, desired to stigmatize 
the Homan system ‘Yes,’ they said, *we want the pure 
Word of God, and not pretended miracles, human inven- 
tions, and Silly fables, such as have hitherto been dealt 
out to us ’ But the townsmen were of a different opin- 
ion, and thought that the fang required too much ‘The 
new faith must be exammed,’ they said, ‘but for our 
part it goes beyond our understanding* ‘Certainly,’ 
added some of the peasants, ‘it is difficult to judge 
of these things, they aie too deep for our minds to 
fathom ’ The chancellor, unchecked by these contradic- 
tory remarks, proceeded, ‘ The king requires that the bish- 
ops should appoint competent pastors in the churdies, 
and if they fail to do so, he will be authorized to do it 
himself He insists that pastors should not abuse their 
office, nor excommunicate their parishioners for tnvial 
causes, that those persons who do necessary work on 
festival days should not be hable to a penalty, that 
churchmen should not have power to claim for baptisms, 
marriages, or burials any laiger payments than are fixed 
by the regulations, that in all schools the Gospel, with 
other lessons taken from the Bible, should bo read, and 
that in all secular matters the priests should bo ame- 
nable to the secular courts’* 

All these points were agreed to The majority of the 
Diet felt the necessity of these reforms, and moreover 
were afraid of losing Gnsiavus a second time Tlic king 
then tummg to the prelates, said, ‘ Bishop of Strengnnes, 

I demand of you the costlo of Tijnnelsoo* The bishop 
declared himself ready to pleaso him Others did tho 
same, but when turning to Brask, Gnstavns said, ‘Bi^ 
op of Lmkoping, I demand of 3 on tho castlo of Jtnnko- 
boda,’ the only answer was silence broken by deep-drawn 
breaths Tliuro Joensson btggcd Gustavus to allow his 
old fnend to retain tho castle, at least for his life Tim 
king replied laconically, ‘No* Eight members of tho 
• Gerdesius, Ann., lu. pp 311-313 Gojer, b- pp C6, C7 
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Diet offered tliemselves as bail for tbe submission of tlio 
bishop, and forty of bis body-guards were incorporated 
in tbe royal army. 

A document comprising all tbe above articles (tbe Com- 
pact of Westeraas) was then drawn up, and was signed 
by tbe nobles and bj" tbe delegates of tbe towns and 
country districts. Tbe bisbox^s wbo were xu’esent signed 
on tbeu* x>art a declaration in wbicb it was stated that 
‘some of tben* xJi'cdecessors ba\dng introduced foreign 
kings into Sweden,^' resolutions bad been adopted for 
tbe x^revention of sucb disorder in futime, and that in 
testimony of tbeir assent tbey affixed tbeir seals thereto.’ 
It was well rmderstood that this submission of tbe x^rel- 
ates was reluctantly made. One of them, however, ex- 
claimed, ‘Well, whether bis Grace will have us rich or 
Xjoor, we are contented.’ From this time tbey ceased to 
be members of tbe States. Brask returned sorrowful to 
bis bisboxu’ic. He saw bis former guards take x^ossession, 
in tbe name of tbe king, of tbe castle in wbicb be bad 
nevertheless received x^ermission to reside. He made no 
resistance, as be was very anxious to be released from 
tbe bail wbicb be bad been obliged to give. Ha^dng 
obtained this, be left Sweden immediately under tbe 
pretext of an insx^ection to be made in tbe island of 
Gothland, and betook himself to Archbishop Magnus, 
wbo was now at Dantzic. Tbe two prelates wrote to 
Gustavus reguiiing him to restore to them tbeir privi- 
leges, but assuredly without any hope of bis doing so. 
As soon as tbey received bis refusal, Magnus set out for 
Rome, and Brask took refuge in a Polish convent, in 
wbicb be died. 

Tbe monastic orders bad been leniently treated; tbe 
comxsact exx^ressing only that monks wbo held XJrebends 
should not beg, and that tbe begging monks should make 
then’ collections only at stated times. But tbe monks 

* ‘ Introducentes in solium regni quandoque extemos reges.’ — 
Gerdesius, Ann. iii. p. 313. 
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and the nuns did more than comply mth these rules, 
large numbers of them deserted the cloisters and en- 
gaged m the occupations and duties of social life 

Gustayus was Tietor, and we must add that the vic- 
tory was even too complete The organization and di- 
rection of the new ecclesiastical order were entrusted to 
the hing, as was indeed the case in all the countries in 
which the State was not opposed to the Heformation, 
"We must, however, further remark that he mitigated the 
evil by actmg only according to the advice of Anderson, 
Olaf, and other reformers. Having thus struck the heavy 
blow which disarmed the Komish hierarchy, the king left 
"Westeraas, and henceforth openly professed the evangel 
ical faith ♦ 

Thus fell Eoman Cathohcism m Sweden The pnn- 
cipal cause of its fall was the profession and preaching 
of the truth by Olaf and his brother and their friends. 
Having fought well they received the recompense of their 
labors We will not, however, withhold our respect from 
the moral resolution with which Brask and others con 
tended for what they believed to be the truth Personal 
interests and the interest of caste had undoubtedly a 
good deal to do with it, but we must not forget that an 
order of things which had the sanction of so many ages 
was, according to their convictions, the true order In 
the mmds of men there exist opposing tendencies. In 
the view of one class the institutions of the past are legit- 
imate and sacred, and they chng to them with all the 
passion and pertinaaty of which their natures are capa 
ble, while in the view of another class the future, and 
the future alone, presents itself under a beneficent aspect 
Into the future they project their ideal, they invest it with 
all the loveliness created by their own imagination, cad 
they hurr^ enthusiastically towards that future. This is 
right Nevertheless, prudent men endeavor to develop 
• *Ilei jam non clam Bed palam ee doctnnas evangclicm fsw 
addicttim profiten.*— Gcrdesioa, ^Inn. iiL p. 317 
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in tlie present time the true and wliolesome principles of 
the past, and to fonn by the influence of the life which 
proceeds from the Gosj)cl a new world, in which those 
precious germs shall spring up which are to bo the wealth 
of the future.* 

After setting the aftaii's of the chinch in order, Gusta- 
vus did the same for the afians of the State. He had 
quietly sent troops in the direction of Dalecarlia, and at 
the same time agents who were commissioned to bi-ing 
back the rebels to obedience by gentle means. The grand 
marshal, Thure Joensson, and the bishop of Skara, not 
feeling secui'e, deserted the rebels and made their escaiio 
into Norway. The Dalecarlians, abandoned by their pnn- 
cipal leaders, determined to treat with the king; but see- 
ing the moderation of his agents they thought they might 
speak haughtily. They therefore demanded that Luthei*- 
am'sm in the kingdom should be punished with death and, 
what appeared to them to be of no less importance, that 
the king and his courtiers should resume the old Swed- 
ish dress. Gustavus might probably have prevailed upon 
them to retract these two demands, especially if he had 
shovm them that he had but to say a word and they 
would be crushed. But while he was affectionate to those 
who were faithful to him, he firmly maintained his rights 
and was determined to punish any one who attacked them. 
He did not hold an offender guiltless. ‘The man that 
touches me I strike,’ he said. His character had in it the 
severity of law, which reigns even over the judge. He 
marched at the head of his army, smuounded the rebels, 
and seized and beheaded their leaders. The pretended 
Sture, being compelled to leave Norway, took refuge at 
Bostock. The magistrates of this town, in consequence 
of a demand made by the king for the surrender of the 
impostor, had him executed. These severe measures put 
an end to the rebellion. 

* Gerdesins, Ann. iii. p. 312. Eaumer, ii p. 133. Geijer, ii. p. 
68.' Sohinmeier, p. 73. 
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Olaf, Anderson, and the other friends of Gnstivns en- 
treated him to put a finishing touch to the restoration of 
order by having himself crowned. Seeing that the priests 
were now completely dethroned, Gustavus took their re- 
quest into consideration; and when the States renewed 
then entreaties, he gave orders for his coronation On 
the 12th of January, 1528, m the presence of the whole 
Diet, and of a great assembly in the cathedral of Upsah, 
the prmce was crowned with much pomp and solemmty 
by the new bishops of Strengnaes, Skara, and Abo The 
discourse was delivered by the bishop of Strengnaes, and 
Olaf proclaimed Gustavus I kmg of Sweden ♦ 


CHAPTER X 

CESAROPAPIE * 

(152S— 1516 ) 

In pursuance of the resolutions of 'Westeraas, the Ref- 
ormation had been introduced in every part of the king- 
dom But tllere was a large number of Swedes who still 
closed their eyes to the light which had arisen upon their 
natl^ e land Many of the priests who retained their posts 
retained with them the Romish dogmas; and, taking their 
stand between their parishioners and the Gospel, per- 
suaded them that any change in the services of the 
church was an aposta^ from Christianity Tlio king- 
dom thus presented the spectacle of a grotesque medley 
of evangehcal doctrmes and Romish ntes ExorcLsrn was 
practised m connection with baptism, and when the dead 
were buried, prayers were made for their dchvcranco out 
of purgatory The kmg, therefore, determmed to con- 
voke a ^od, which should bo authorized to complete 
the work of reformation, to abolish the superstitious ser* 

• Gerdesius, Ann. »ii p 318. Schiniaclcr, p- 7C. 
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■vices of Eome, to set aside tlie Pope, and to establish, 
the Holy Scriptures as the sole authority in matters of 
rehgion.* 

The assembly met at the beginnmg of J anuary, 1529, 
at Orebro, the birthplace of Olaf and his brother, near 
the street in which them father used to work at the forge. 
The bishops of Strengnaes, Westeraas, and Skara, and 
ecclesiastics from every diocese of Sweden came to the 
meeting. The archdeacon and chancellor, Lawrence An- 
derson, was the king’s delegate, and presided on the oc- 
casion. Olaf sat beside him as his counsellor. Gustavus 
had consulted his two representatives as to the manner 
in which the assembly ought to be conducted. Olaf’s 
keen intellect, his presence of mind, and the ease with 
•which he could fathom deep subjects and give a lumi- 
nous exposition of them, quahfied him well for such an 
office. But the very liveliness -with which he had grasped 
the truth, the importance which he attached to a sincere 
reform, and his frequent intercourse with Luther, did not 
render him tolerant towards error. He could not endure 
contradiction. The king had good reason to fear that 
Olaf did not altogether share his views. In fact, Gusta- 
vus looked upon matters of religion from a pohtical point 
of view. He was afraid of every thing which might pos- 
sibly occasion disputes and schism; and if he was severe 
towards the guilty, he was merciful to the simple and 
the weak, and he did not wish to have these estranged 
or possibly driven to revolt by an abrupt altei’ation of 
the old ecclesiastical rites. He had therefore come to 
an understanding with his two delegates; and Olaf, re- 
membering the Scripture saying, We then that are strong 
ought to bear the infirmities of the weak,^ had entered, 
partly at least, into the -views of the prince. The chan- 
cellor, who was a politician as well as a religious man, 
had done so much more fully. 

* ‘XJt de toto reformationis negotio pleriius defioiretur,’ &c. — Ger- 
desius, Ann. iii. p. 319. f Eom. xv. 1. 
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Tlic^o two reformers wore, hooercr, determined to do 
n ronllr owingelieil worl, tmd tlioy rt 'solved, Uienfore, to 
liy a 'solid foundation At the moment of their rejection 
of the Chair of St. Peter, from which strange dosjmas 
wore promulgated ha a man, they •set up another, lie 
throne of God, from which n heavenly word proccedeiL 
Luther had said that we innat look upon the Senptnreb 
os God ^jytaliuQ* ‘While recogninng the sec* 

ondiiy author who imprint* on each book the character* 
isties of hia own uulividu Oitv, Olaf al«o rccogmred alKire 
all the primary author, the Holy Spirit, who stamps* on 
the whole of the Scriptun.a the imprc'ss of His own infal* 
lilulita The mam point in hi* new wms that the dinne 
element, the eonatitntive principle of the Bible, should 
bo aeknouloilgcvl b\ all Chns.li ms **0 that they might Ivi 
truly i'f Gikf He attuned his. object. AU the 

iQOmlKirs of the as*cmblv made the following solemn dec- 
liration *'\Vo aeknowlovlge that it is onr duty to preach 
the pnro Wonl of Go^l, and to slnve with all our powers 
th -f /V t-j/f n i¥* /rtf ui Hi V H onf tnow fe n erfe 

to cur tiO'jvr^f We promise to aeo to il that la future 
till', object !'• attameil by means of preichiug estabh'^hed 
111 the chnrcho* both m towns and in country places,* It 
was re'solvcd that HoIt Scnptnre 'dioiild bo daily read 
and explained in the churches at which not onlr the 
‘studonts but nl.*o the young country pastors should Iv* 
present Headings of a similar kind were to Imi giTxn m 
the st-hooK Evtry student was to Im? prondeil with a 
Bible, or at lea*l anth a Xew Testament. Well infinacil 
mmi'‘ters wire to Ih> siltlcal in the town*, and the poa 
tors of the rural di«tnct* should be I'ound to attend thtir 
diswuiNes to the end that they might increase in the 
undervtanding of the Dinne Word. The pastors of the 

t ‘k » Tclastas IVi la fjas TCwUta aT'« 

costns.’ 

d -ctsainl is p«a la tl» Kppfsdix to G<t\l^^as ui. p. 
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towns were also required to go into the Tillages, and 
there faithfully preach the Word of God. It was stipu- 
lated that, if the more learned ministers should find any 
thing to censure in the sermons of those less enlightened, 
to avoid scandals they should not point out the faults 
in their public discourses, but should modestly and pri- 
vately represent them to their colleagues.* The assembly 
agreed in acknowledging that the numerous saints’ days 
were a cause of disorder and prevented necessary labor. 
The festivals were therefore reduced to a smaller num- 
ber. It was added, ‘ that simple folk must be distinctly 
taught that even the keeping of Christ’s passion and res- 
un-ection has no other object but to impress on the mem- 
ory the work of Christ who died for us and rose again.’ *{■ 

It has been said that ‘ the doctors who composed this 
council acknowledged as their rule of faith the Confes- 
sion of Augsburg.’ J This is not correct; for that Con- 
fession did not appear till ten months later (June, 1530). 
We may imagine that Olaf of his own accord would have 
presented a similar confession, or one even more decided. 
This was not done, either because the doctrines estab- 
lished by Olaf at Upsala, in 1526, were looked upon as 
accepted, or because Gustavus was afraid that such a 
confession would give rise to dissension, which he so 
much dreaded. Little was gained by this course; for 
the struggles which they hoped to avoid began after- 
wards and disturbed Sweden for five-and-twenty years. 

At length they came to the subject of ecclesiastical 
rites. Anderson and Olaf would have preferred to sup- 
press those to which superstitious notions were attached. 
But most of the members of the synod thought that to 
abolish them would be to suppress the religion of their 

* ‘Idmodeste et primo privatim agant.’ — Gerdesius, Ann. iii. p. 
197 . 

t ‘ Ut inculcent in memoriam facta Chiisti qui pro nobis passus est 
etresnrrexit.’ — Ibid. p. 197. 

t Yertot, Itevolulions de SuMe, ii. 
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forefathers Anderson and Ohf got o^ er the difficulty 
They determined to mamtain such of the ceremonies as 
had not a meaning contrary to the "Word of God, at the 
same time giving an explanation of them ‘"We consent 
to youi Looping holy tiater (eau liistrale),* they said, ‘but 
it must bo plainly understood that it does not wash awaj 
oiii sins which the blood of Christ alone does,* and that 
it airapl} remmda of baptism You wish to Leep the 
images, and wo will not oppose this, but you must state 
distinctly that they arc not there to bo w orshipped, but 
to remind of Christ or of the holy men who have obeyed 
Him, and of the necessity of imitatmg their piety and 
their life The outward vnetton of the chnsni denotes 
that the inward imction of tho Holy Ghost is necessary 
for tho faithful Fa^lwff is lept up that tho futhfid soul 
may renounce that which gratifies the flesh and render 
to God a living worship in tho spint Festivals liLcwiso 
are not a land of speaal service They only instruct us 
that wo ought to set apart tho time necessary for hearing 
and readmg tlio Word of God, and for enabling workmen 
weaned with their toil to tasto some repose * 

These concessions were made from a good motive, bat 
were they prudent? Tho Romish mind, especially when 
uncultivated, easily lets go tho spintual signification and 
keeps only the superstitious notions which aro attached 
to the sign It would have been better to abohsh every 
thing that was of Romish mvontion and without founda- 
tion m Senpture This was seen at a liter period 
On Quinqnagesima Sondav, rebniary 7, 1520, tho ec- 
clesiastics present signed this ‘Form of Reformation 
The articles received tho royal sanction, and henceforth 
the Reformation w os v irtually established in tho kingdom , 
but it was not universal. In some districts opposition 
was strong Two evangelical immstors having been sent 
to preach and teach m tho cathedral church of Skam no 
sooner had one of them entered tho pulpit than tho pco- 
• *Oaod solas saogois ChnsU tadt’— Gcrdeslns, Ann. lu. w IM. 
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pie rose up and drove them away. The second having 
established himself in the school, while preparing to ex- 
poimd the Gospel according to St. Matthew, was assailed 
with stones and obliged to abandon the place. These 
weapons, although not very spiritual, produced some ef- 
fect. Similar occurrences were taking place in the prov- 
inces of Smaland and West Gothland. Even in those 
places where evangelical ministers were received or re- 
forms effected, mta’muring and grief were frequently 
found amongst the women. Mothers were in a state of 
sharp distress about the salvation of their children. As 
the ministers had not exorcised them, the mothers be- 
lieved that they had not been properly baptized and really 
regenerated; and they wept as they gazed upon the little 
creatures in their cradles. Other women could not be 
comforted because prayer for the dead had been abol- 
ished. If they lost any beloved one they suffered cruel 
anxiety and sighed to think of him day and night as still 
in the fires of purgatory. So easy it is to plant in the 
human heart a superstition which is not easily to be 
eradicated.* 

But if there was discontent on one side, there was just 
as much on the other. Olaf, in spite of his peremptory 
disposition, had made large concessions, either in pursu- 
ance of the king’s orders, or because, knowing the char- 
acter of his people, he considered (as every one, moreover, 
asserted) that if the Eeformation suddenly appeared in 
its purity and brightness it would terrify the timid, while 
if its progress were comparatively slow, men w'ould be- 
come accustomed to it and scandals would be avoided. 
On returning to Stockholm, he found that serious discon- 
tent prevailed, not at the court, but in the town. The 
most decided of the evangelicals, especially the Germans, 
gave him a very unfriendly reception. They reminded 
him angrily of his concessions. 'You. have been unfaith- 
ful to the GospeL You have behaved like a coward.’ 

Geijer, Geschichie Schwedens, iL p. 71 . Schimneier, p. 81 . 
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*Ta4.e care,’ replied Olaf, *lest by your sayings you stir 
up the people to reTolt Here m our country we must 
deal gently with people and our advance must be slow ’ * 
He did not, however, remain inactive, but strove to dispel 
the darkness which he had felt bound to tolerate Ho 
composed for the use of ministers a manual of worship, | 
fiom which he excluded such of the Eomish ntes as ap- 
peared to him useless or injurious He pubhshed after- 
wards other works, particularly on the Lord’s Sapper 
and on justification by faith ‘It is altogether the grace 
of God which justifies us,* he said ‘ The Son of God, 
manifested in the flesh, has taken away from us, who 
were undone by sin, infinite wrath which hung over us, 
and has procured by His merits infinite grace for all those 
who believe The elect in Christ ore children of God by 
reason of the redemption of Him who was wDlmg to be- 
come our brother,’ | 

But the king himself intervened m the dispute. He 
wrote to his servants not to display overmuch zeal *Lit* 
tie improvement is to be hoped for,’ be said, 'so long as 
the people are no better informed.’ Acting in harmony 
with his convictions, he undertook the restoration of (he 
schools, winch were in a very bad condition To Olaf ho 
gave the supermtendence of those at Stockholm, and ns 
the rector was dead he enfrusted the seals to him. Ho 
urged him to attend above all to the training of good 
masters Olaf applied himself to this work with heart 
and sonl, and drew up a plan of studies which was ap- 
proved by the king Ho taught personally, and succeeded 
ID engaging the mtercst of his young hearers in so pleas- 
ant a manner that they heartily loved him Ho presented 
the most conscientious and diligent pupils to the king, 
who provided for the continuation of their studies Ho 

• Geijer, u p 71 

t Gerdcsics, Ann. lu pp 320-323 ^ 

J ‘Qm fraler nostcr fieri Tolnit ut officitun medjalona priEstaret 
Gerdesms, Ann. iil p 323. 
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did not allow them to leave the gj^mnasium for the uni- 
versity until they were -well grounded in all branches of 
knowledge, and esi^ecially in the knowledge of religion.* 
The principles of the Reformation were thus gaining 
ground, and the transfoi-mation of the Church bccaino 
more visible. There were conversions, some gradual, 
and others more sudden. The prior, Nicholas Ander- 
son, having become acquainted with evangelical tnith, at 
once left the monasteiy of Westeraas,t and became dean 
of the church of the same place. The monks of Ai'boga 
also went out of their convent and became pastors in the 
country. They changed not only their dress, but their 
morals and way of living.J Some shadows gray and 
dark were undoubtedly still to be seen; but we must 
acknowledge the life where it really exists. The inhabi- 
tants turned the convent into a GosidcI church. In many 
places were seen ex-priests or monks devoting themselves 
303'fully to the ministi'y of the Word of God, ‘ pui’ified,’ 
they said, ‘from papistical pollutions,’ a sordibus papis- 
ticis repurgatum. The reading of the New Testament, 
biblical expositions, and the prayers of the refoimer, over- 
came obstacles which had appeared to be insurmountable. 
The Finlanders themselves, perceiving that ‘the truth was 
so vigorously springing up,’ opened their hearts to it. 

Lawrence Petersen, Olaf’s brother, professor of theol- 
ogy at Upsala, was a man of grave and gentle character. 
Conscience ruled in both the brothers. To Olaf she gave 
courage to prefer her behests to the opinion of those 
whom he most highly esteemed; while Lawrence obeyed 
her secret voice, especially in the discharge of his daily 
duties. He fulfilled his functions with great punctuality. 
The charity which breathed in all his actions and all his 

* ScHnineier. 

t ‘ Legimus quod is intellecta veritate evangelica confesfcim claustro 
fuerit egressus.’ — Gerdesius, Ann. iii. p. 324. 

J ‘Mutato habitu mores quoque mutaveriut atque vitse genus.’ — 
Ihid. 
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■VTords won the hearts of men He made his students 
acquainted ^\-ith the Bible, he taught them to preach m 
conformity with Scnpture, and not after the Editions 
of men But notivithstanding the rare nobleness and 
candor of his character, the enemies of the Gospel hated 
him Gustavus who, m 1527, had given him a proof of 
his satisfaction by naming him perpetual rector of the 
university, was now about to confer on him a still higher 
dignity 

Archbishop Magnus had vacated hia archiepiscopal see, 
it was therefore necessary to fill it up The hing conse- 
quently called together at Stockholm, on St John's Di}, 
1531, a large number of ecclesiastics The chancellor 
Anderson requested the assembly to take into its consid- 
eration the choice of a new archbishop, imposing at the 
same time the condition that be should be a man thor- 
oughly established in evangelical doctrine The assem- 
bly pointed out three candidates— Sommer, bishop of 
Strengnaes, Doctor Johtm, dean of Dpsala, and Law- 
rence Petersen It then proceeded with the definitive 
election, and on the su^estion, as it seems, of Gitstavus, 
Lawrence obtained one bnndred and fifty votes, and was 
therefore elected The king testified bis complete satis 
faction with the result The question tnight bo asked, 
bow was it that them choice did not fall on Olaf, who 
was the principal reformer? Tho assembly, doubtless, 
was unwilling to remove him from tho capital Law- 
rence’s long residence at Upsola quahfied him for this 
high dignity, and perhaps the Scnpture soyrng, ‘A bishop 
must bo temperate,’ caused the preferenco to bo given to 
hi8 brother The king handed to LawTenco a costly epis- 
copal crosier, saying to him, *Be a faitliful shepherd of 
j our flock ’ Tho old proverb, ‘ Wooden crosier, golden 
bishop, golden crosicr, wooden bishop/ ''as not to bo 
applicable in this case 

Tlio now archbishop wos about to exercise, ere long, 
important functions, Tho king, desirous of founding a 
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dynast}^ liad sought Iho hniul of Cailiorinc, danglifcor 
of the duke of Saxe-Lauenbiirg. LaAvrcuce married the 
royal couple, and jdaced on the head of the wife the 
cxwu of Sweden. He did this with a dignity and a 
grace befitting the solemnity. At table the archbishop 
was called to take the place of honor which belonged to 
him. "W^hile at court, he was respectfully treated by the 
Idng; but the canons of Upsala, who were also present 
at the feast, and who, as passionate adherents of the 
pox)e, had been bitterl}-- grieved to see an evangelical 
archbishop elected, w'ere provoked at the honors which 
were paid him. They called their new head a heretic, 
treated him as an enemy, and seized eveiy opportunity 
of showing their contempt for bun. The son of an ii-on- 
master of Orebro to hold the highest 2)lace next to the 
king in Sweden ! They ought to have remembered that 
many of the ixopes had been of stDl lower origin. The 
king was going to do a deed wliich would make then* an- 
noyance sharper still. In the household of Gustavus was 
a noble damsel, w'hose grandmother was a Vasa. VTion 
the marriage feast was over, the Idng and the queen rose, 
all the company did the same, and Gustavus then, in the 
presence of his whole court, betrothed the archbishop to 
his kinswoman. Never could a greater honor bo con- 
ferred on the primate of Sweden.* 

The canons of Upsala, far from being pacified, were 
still more inflamed with ang^jr and hatred. They saw 
that the power of the pope in Sweden wus at an end; and 
fancying that if they ruined the archbishoj) they should 
ruin the Reformation, they assailed him ^vith their blows. 
They accused him of horrible crimes; they stirred up the 
people against him; and they formed the most fiightful 
conspiracies. Fears were entertained for his life; a fa- 
natic’s dagger might any day make an end of him. The 
king therefore assigned him a guard of fifty men to pro- 

* Setinmeier, Lebensbeschreibungen der drei Eeformatoren, p. 39. 
Herzog, Ency., xiv. p, 76. . " 
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tect him from assassins He did more than this, he re- 
moved the canons Tvho had never been any tlung but idle 
clerLs, and had displayed a temper so intractable, and 
he put in their place learned and laborious men vrlio 
were devoted to the Gospel * 

The evangelical archbishop was not the only man m 
Sweden whose life was threatened, the king was threat- 
ened also The Hanse towns, with Lubeck at their head, 
desirous of regaining the influence which they had so 
long held iri^ the North, allied themselves for this pur- 
pose with Denmark, and opened a correspSndence inth 
the Germans who were very numerous nt Stockholm 
The powerful Hanseatic fleet was thus to find in the 
very capital of its enemies trusty agents who pledged 
themselves to dehver up to it the town But the scheme 
was detected, and Gustavus, who never hesitated when 
the busmess was to strike those who intended to strike 
himself, ordered the Germans and the Swedes who had 
taken part in the treacherous designs of the Honscatics 
to be put to death These events created great excite- 
ment throughout Sweden, espeaally nt Stockholm It 
was given out that the Germans had intended to bnng 
gimpowder into the church and place it under the knng’s 
seat, and then explode it during divine service It was 
a Oiinpoicder Plot, but m this case the kmg was to bo 
attacked, not while discharging lus political functions, 
but at the moment when he was oCenug to God the 
worship in spirit and in truth which the Gospel requires. 
This story, however, might bo nothing more than one of 
those reports which arentate among tho public, without 
any other foundation than tho general blmd excitement 
which gives birth to tho wildest rumors. These events 
occurred m the year 1536 f 

Gustavus, havmg escaped tho dangers with which bis 

• Sohinmeier, LebensbeschrtBnijyfm der drei r^ormatartn, P- ^ 
Herzog Eney , xir p 7G 
t Geyer, OachleMt Schuedtns, ii. p 6S. 
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enemies tlireatened him, went forward in Lis work with 
a firmer step. Endowed with a peremptoiy and ener- 
getic cLaractei’, Le even took some steps of too bold a 
kind, and seemed to aim at commanding tlio CLnrcL as 
Le would an army. Olaf and the other reformers began 
to perceive that the king was assuming an authority in 
matters of rehgion which infringed on Christian freedom. 
After the Diet of Westeraas, he had not only taken their 
castles from the prelates, which was a quite Icgithnate 
measure, but he had further taken the Church with the 
castles, and had confiscated the ecclesiastical foundations 
for the benefit of the crown; while the reformers had 
hoped to see their revenues applied to the establishment 
of schools and other useful institutions. Evangelical 
Christians were asking one another whether they had 
cast off the yoke of the pope in order to take up that of 
the kiug. It seemed to be the intention of Gustavs to 
defer indefinitely the complete refoi’mation of SAvedcn. 
After the coimcil of Orebro, Olaf had entered upon the 
prudential course which the king insisted on; but it ap- 
peared to him that he must now courageously advance in 
the paths of truth and freedom. In his judgment, the 
work of the Reformation would be undone if it were 
allowed to crystalhze in the midst of branches, images, 
holy water, and tapers. The yovmg preachers supported 
him, and earnestly called for the suppression of those 
rites, the plainest effect of which was to keep up super- 
stitution among the people. Some of them even ut- 
tered complaints from the pulpit that the royal author- 
ity obhged them to do or to tolerate acts contrary to 
their consciences. 

This gave rise to extreme coolness between Olaf and 
the king; and ere long the confidential and affectionate 
intercourse which had united them was succeeded by a 
certain uneasiness, and even actual hostility. Gustavus 
having been informed of the discourses delivered by young 
ministers who had only just left the schools, was offended. 
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He saw in the fact a spirit of rebellion, and he sharply 
rebuked Olaf, who, to his knowledge, sympathized with 
these desiros for a complete reformation He said to 
Olaf — ‘The young ministers scandalize simple folk by 
the impudence which leads them to aim at the aboli- 
tion of the ancient usages of the Church, and I think 
further that they have cherished the purpose of giving 
a lesson to me and my govemraent ' * The pnnce, far 
from taking a lesson ^om another, gave one, and that 
sharply, to the first preacher of the capital 

These two men v\ ere both of a noble nature In each 
were greatness, devotedness, activity, and a strong love 
of good But each had also a fault which laid them open 
to the nsk of a rude collision with each other, and one 
shock of this kind might overthrow the wetd^er Gusts- 
vus would dictate as law whatever seemed to him good 
and wise, and he did not intend to allow any resistance. 
He placed great conddence m any man who shovred him- 
self worthy of it, and of this he hod given striking proofs 
to the two brothers Petri He did not easily withdraw 
his favor, but once withdrawn, it was impossible to re- 
gain it 

Olaf, on his side, endowed with a spirit of mtegnty and 
With a sincere and living faith, had a vivaat^ of tempera- 
ment which prevented him from pondering the path of his 
feet He could not endure contradiction, he could hardl} 
forgot an offence, and he was too prone to attnbute 
malevolent motives to his adversaries. Ho not onl^ be- 
lieved that the king mtended to destroj the liberty of 
the Church (which was the fact), but also that liis obsti- 
nate maintenance of llomisb customs among the people 
would throw them back ognm into the Romish apostasy 
Ho began loudly to complain of Gustavos. Ho said to 
all about him that the king was completely changed, and 
certainly for the worse Ho did not refrain from speak- 

• ‘ Got zn geneJgt seme Venoa nail Eegierang rn mewtern. 
Ocyer, u. p. 83 
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ing in tMs maniier even iii tlie presence of flatterers of 
Gustaviis. The enemies of the reformer Imsfencd to ialco 
advantage of tins. They reported to the Inng ^Yhat tliey 
had heard Olaf say, adding to it exaggerations of their 
own invention.* Their one object was to stir np hatred, 
and that implacable, between the Icing and the reformer. 
They did not gain them end at the first stroke; but a 
change was graduallj^ wrought in the relations between 
these two men, both so necessary to Sweden. The king 
manifested to Olaf his unconcern by his manner and his 
words. He saw him much less frequently'; and when he 
did send for him, there was a reserve in his reception 
which struck the reformer. Frequently when Olaf re- 
quested to see the king, the latter I’efused to admit him ; 
or if he did receive him, business was de.spatched as 
speedily as possible, as if his only care was to got rid 
of him. This coolness, while it greatly grieved the sin- 
cere fiiends of the Gospel, rejoiced its adversaries; and 
on both sides the people were wondering, some with a 
sense of alarm, others with secret but deep joy, whether 
Gustavus in thus gradually estranging himself from the 
reformer was not at the same time making friends wdth 
the pope, and whether a feAV steps more would not pre- 
cijiitate him into the abyss. 

Olaf himself, w'ho while complaining of Gustavus had 
nevertheless up to this time entertained no doubt of his 
good intentions, now took offence, and resolved to avail 
himself of his rights as a minister of the Word of God. 
Ought he to conceal the tmth because it was to a prince 
that it must be spoken? Did not Elijah rebuke Ahab, 
and John the Baptist Herod? The feeling which blinded 
him did not allow him to apprehend the important differ- 
ence existing between a Gustavus and an Ahab. An ob- 

* ‘Dalier nalimen seine Feinde, deren Anzalil am Hofo iminer 
starker ward, taglich Gelegenheit zn maneben Erdicbtimgeii und 
VergrBsserungen, um ibn vollends verbasst zu macben.’ — Sebin- 
meier, Leiensieschreibungen der drei Jt^ormaloren, p. 82 . 
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vious fault of tLe ting had often struck him The habit 
of sweanug m a fit of anger was very common at the 
court and in the town, and Gustavus set the exampla 
Olaf, pained to hear the name of God thus taken m vam, 
preached against the sin He did not hesitate, at the 
close of his sermon, to designate the king as setting the 
example of sweanng He even had his discourse printed, 
and letting loose hia displeasure, he complained loudl} of 
the obstacles which the king placed in the way of a thor- 
ough reformation The joung pastors, encouraged by the 
example of their chief, went further than he dicL They 
complained of the commands which the king had given 
them, and gave free vent to their indignation against a 
despotism which was, in their view, an attempt to violate 
the rights of the Word of God and of Chnstian freedom 
It was a serious matter, and Gustavus was ranch moved 
by it He resolved to appeal to the archbishop The 
pnmate, more temperate than his brother, confined bun- 
self to the duties of bis calling He was never seen either 
in places of amusement or at the court, which his prcdo 
ccssors used frequently to visit, but he was always at 
work m his diocese In consequence of the death of the 
queen, he had gone at the king’s call to StocUiolm, to 
marry him to his second wife, end had immediately re- 
turned to TJpsala to devote himself to his work Gusta 
vus esteemed Lawrence, but he was, nevertheless, some- 
what out of temper with him, because ho knew that at 
bottom he 'shared his brothers sentiments To him, in 
his capacity of archbishop, the king addressed his man- 
date, in September, 163D ‘Wo had expected of you and 
of your brother,’ said Gnstnvus, 'moro moderation and 
more assistance in matters of religion True, I do not 
know bow a sermon ought to bo composed, but stiU I 
will tell you that preachers ought to confine thcmsolvc** 
to sottmg forth the essence of religion •vnthout setting 
themselves up against ancient customs. Xou wrote roo 
word that sermons were being preached at Upsala on 
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brotherly love, on the life acceptable to God, on patience 
in afaiction, and on other Christian virtues. Very good: 
see to it that similar sermons are preached throughout 
the liingdom. Christ and Paul taught obedience to the 
higher powers; but fi-om the pulpits of Sweden are too 
often heard declamations against tjuanny, and iusulting 
language against the authorities. I am accused, abuses 
which are complained of are imputed to me, and these in- 
sults are imblished by the press. Holy Scripture teaches 
ns that a minister ought to exhort his hearers to seek 
after sanctification. If people had any real gi-ounds of 
complaint against my government, why not make them 
known to me privately instead of publishing them before 
the whole congregation ? ’ * 

This letter, adressed to the archbishop of Upsala, in- 
stead of soothing the Stockholm minister, irntated him 
and inflamed still more his ardent zeal. A. circumstance 
which had Httle connection with the religious interests of 
Sweden, convinced him that the time was come to de- 
nounce the judgments of God. Olaf, in common with 
some of the most enlightened men of his time, among 
others Melanchthon, believed in astrological predictions. 
Seven or eight mock suns, reflecting in the clouds the 
image of the sun, appeared over Stockholm at this time. 
The sun was of course Gustavus, and the mock suns were 
so many pretenders who were on the point of appearing 
around the king, one or other of whom would toko lus 
place. ‘ It is a token of God’s anger and of the chastise- 
ment which is at hand,’ exclaimed Olaf in his pulpit, 
‘Punishment must come, for the powers that be have 
fallen into error.’ The unfortunate Olaf did more. Ex- 
asperated by the part which the king was taking in the 
government of the Church, he caused these mock suns 
to be painted on a canvas, and this he hung up in the 
church, in order that all might satisfy themselves that 
God condemned the government and that His judgments 
* Schinmeier, Lebensiesclireibimgen, p, 101, 

VOL. vn. — 14 
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were near ♦ Tliis proceeding -was even more ridiculous 
than blameworthy, but it was both It took place, nn 
doubtedly, after the king in liia capacity of Sumvius Epib 
copus had addressed the letter to the archbishop, for 
although he spoke in it of the sermons on swearing, 
theie 18 no leference to that on the mock suns, uhich 
was moreover, by far the most serious affair 

The anger of Gustavus against Olaf was now at its 
height His enemies gladly seized the weapon with which 
by his mistakes he furnished them against himself, and 
already they msnlted him with their looks A storm was 
gathermg against the reformer, and Anderson, whose 
elevation and influence had made many jealous, was to 
fall with his fnend These two personages being mani- 
festly m disgrace the number of those who contiibntcd 
to their rum was daily increasing, and it seemed as 
though nothing short of the death of the objects of 
their hatred could satisfy them 

All this would have been without effect if Gustavus 
had contmued to protect the liberty of the reformers 
But he thought (this is at least our opinion) that ho 
might take advantage of the animosity existing between 
the two parties for mamtaming his own universal and 
absolute authority Olaf was blmdod by excess of zeal 
and Anderson did not suflBcicntly subordinate the inter- 
ests of religion to those of politics. A sharp lesson mu^t 
bo given to each of them Olaf was accused of having 
delii ered seditious sermons, and of havmg censured in a 
historical work the ancestors of the kmg This was not 
enough 

Some still more serious charge must bo made Tor 
this tliey went back four years (1530), and it was gircn 
out that the project, formed bj the German inhabitants 
of Stockholm, of faaonng the attack by tlio Ilnnso To^m'', 
had been confided to Olaf under the seal of confession— 
tins institution was still m existence— and that ho had 
• Schroeckh, r^orm., U. p. C2. 
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not made it Imowm. Even if tliis supposition had any 
foundation, was it not truer stiH that the hostility of the 
Germans was universally knoum, and esjDecially by the 
vigilant Gustavus? But, in fact, there was little more in 
the case than rumors, no attempt whatever at execution 
of the plan having ever been made. To suppose that 
Olaf had intended to injure the Idug, his own benefac- 
tor and the saviour of Sweden, is a senseless hj'pothesis. 
Many other persons in Stockholm had learnt as much of 
the matter and more than he had. But the enemies of 
the Reformation wanted to get rid of the reformer; they 
must have some pretext, and this appeared to be suffi- 
cient. People asked, indeed, whj’^ Olaf had not been pros- 
ecuted for this offence four years before, and why since 
that time no inquiry had been set on foot about it. But 
all improbabilities were passed over. All the passions of 
men combined against Olaf. Men of lower degree felt 
the hatred of envy caused by the elevation of the son of 
the ironmaster of Orebro. The great felt the hatred of 
pride, a hatred which is seldom appeased. Worldly and 
bad men, such as were not wanting at the court, felt that 
h’reconcilable hatred which is cherished against those 
who declare war on vice and worldhness. The king com- 
manded that Olaf as well as Anderson should be brought 
to trial. The writer who recounts, in a not very authen- 
tic manner, the alleged offence of the reformers, was a 
zealous Roman Catholic, and besides this a very credu- 
lous man.* The archives of Liibeck, the town which 
played the leading part in the attack of which it was 
alleged that Olaf was an accomplice, are very complete 
for the history of this period; but they do not contain 
the slightest trace of any proceeding of the kind.f Men 

* Messenias. He -wrote in verses of very bad taste; — ‘Es -war ein 
eifriger Katbolik, nnd tiberdies nocb sebr leicbtglaubig.’ — Sebin- 
meier, p. 20. 

t ‘ In aUen Acten dieser Zeit findet sicb aucb niebt ein Sebatten 
davon,’— J&id..p. 81. Geijer, ii. p. 88. 
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of peremptory character resemble each other, and, al- 
though Gustavus Vasa was infinitely superior to Henry 
Ym , the proceedings against Olaf and Anderson remind 
us of those instituted by the king of England against his 
ivives, his most devoted luinistei^, and his best fnends 
The same court mfluences, and the same pliability on the 
part of the judges were found in both cases, and, by a 
stroke which recalled the Tudoi sovereign, the king in- 
sisted that the archbishop should sit as a judge at the 
trial of his brother Olaf and Anderson were condemned 
to death m the spring of 1540 This was paying rather 
dear for the folly of the mock suns ^Simplicity,’ it is 
said, ‘is better than jesting’, and a simple and credulous 
proceeding often disarms the man who has a right to 
complain of it Olaf had been simple and crediiloms, but 
hi8 foolishness did not disarm the ling 
The sentence which filled the ultramontancs 071111 joy 
threw consternation among the evangelical Christians 
and especially among the panshioncrs of Olaf The man 
who had so often consoled and exhorted them was to bo 
smitten like a cnminak They could not bear to think of 
it They remembered all the services which ho had ren- 
dered them, and, what does not often happen in tins 
world, they were grateful They thoreforo bestirred them 
solves, interceded in behalf of thoir pastor, and oflered to 
pay a ransom for his life The king did not push matters 
to extremities but granted a pardon Perhaps his only 
intention had been to injure fear in those who a^sunud 
to sot limits to his power The townsmen of Stockholm 
pmd for their pastor fifty Hungarian flonus. Anderson 
also saved his life, but by a payment out of lus own pni>c 
These pecuniary penalties contributed to keep people m 
mind that the king was not to bo contradictcJ- 

Tbo exaction of tlieso sums for tlio ransom from tlio 
scaffold of the two men who lind done the most good to 
Sweden did no honor to Gustavus. But lie appears to 
hai 0 thought that strong measures were necessary for the 
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purpose of maiutainiDg liimself on tlie throne to M'hich he 
had been eleyated. It "was part of his system to strike 
and to strike hard. 

Olaf subsequently resumed his functions as preacher 
at the cathedral. Was not the permission to reappear 
in the pulpit an acknowledgment of his innocence ? On 
this occasion he delivered an affecting discourse by which 
the whole congregation was moved. He understood the 
lesson which Gustavus had given him, and acknowl- 
edged that henceforth resistance to the king’s authority 
in the church was useless. This resistance might some- 
times have been not very intelligent, but it was always 
sincere and well meant. He could not begin again either 
to preach the Gospel or to reform Sweden unless he sub- 
mitted. This, therefore, he did. Before every thing the 
Gospel must advance. The king did not conceal his in- 
tention of governing the Church as well as the State. He 
said to his subjects, ‘Take care of your houses, your fields, 
your pastures, your wives and yoim children, but set no 
bounds to our authority either in the government or in 
religion.* It belongs to us on the part of God, according 
to the principles of justice and all the laws of nature, as a 
Christian king to give you rules and commandments; so 
that if you do . not wish to suffer our chastisement and 
om’ wrath, you must obey our royal commands in things 
spiritual as well as in things temporal.’ Olaf had learnt 
by experience that the wrath of a king is as the roaring of a 
lion. He had paid his debt to the liberty of the chm’ch. 
Henceforth he bowed his head; he gave himself wholly 
up to his ministry; to instruct, to console, to confirm, to 
guide, these tasks were his life, and in the discharge of 
his duty he won high esteem. As for Anderson, he never 
recovered from the blow which had fallen upon him. This 
fine genius was extinguished. He who had done so much 
towards giving a durable life to the church and to the 

* ‘ Uns aber setzet kein. Ziel im Regiment tind in der Religion.’ — 
Geijer, Geschichte Schwedens, ii. p. 91. 
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State uvent slowly down to the grave, overwhelmed with 
sorrow A strange drama, in which the actors, all m the 
mam honest, all friends of justice, were earned away by 
diverse passions, the passion for power and the passion 
for hberty, and inflicted on each other temble blows, 
instead of advancing together in peace towards the goal 
which both alihe had m view 

Gustavus had won the victory Olaf was not the only 
one who gave way The blow which had fallen upon 
Olaf alarmed the other evangelical mmisters so much 
that they abandoned the thought of tahmg any part in 
the control of the church, and left it all to tlio king This 
pope was satisfied. The mock, suns had disappeared ono 
after another, and the sun left alone shone out in all his 
glory 

Gustavus, haaing thus broken down what threatened 
to bo an obstacle m his way, took up bis position as 
absolute monarch m the Clmixb and m the State 7o 
1640 he obtamed at Orebro a declaration that the throne 
should bo hereditary, and taking m hand the ecclcsiosti 
cal government be named a council of religion under the 
presidency of his superintendent general, who was strict- 
ly speaking mmister of worship The king had cngogctl, 
as governor to his sons, George Nonnann, a Pomeranian 
gentleman, who had studied successfully at Wittenberg, 
and had come into Sweden with testimonials from hR* 
thcr and Melancbthon 'Ho is a man of holy life,’ Lu 
ther had written to Gustarus Vasa, ‘modest, anccre, and 
learned, thoroughly competent to bo tutor to a king* 
son* I recommend him cordially to your majestj' ’ 
ther, however, aimed at moro than tic education of 
prince royal. Having liad an opportunity of conversing 
with an envoy of the king Nicholas, a master of arts, he 
wrote to Gustavus— 'Slay Chnst, who has begun hts 
work by your royal majesty, deign greatly to extend it, 

* ‘Dignas omnino pedagogus xcgii filu.’ — LntLcr Ej’p. t p. 

De Wcttc. 
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SO tliat throughout your kingdom,^ and especially in the 
cathedral churches, schools may be estabhshed for train- 
ing young men for the evangelical ministry. Herein con- 
sists the highest duty of kings -who, while engaged in 
political government, are friendly to Christian piety. In 
this resjDect your majesty has the reputation of surjjass- 
ing all others, illustrious king 1 and we pray the Lord to 
govern by his spuit the heart of your majesty.’ Along 
with George Normann, Luther sent a young scholar, 
named klichael Agricola, whose learning, genius, and 
moral character he extols. In conclusion he says — ‘I 
j)ray that Christ himself may bring forth much fruit by 
means of these two men; for it is he who through your 
majesty calls them and assigns them them duties. May 
the Lather of mercies abundantly bless, by his Holy Spuit, 
aU the designs and all the works of your royal majesty.’ f 
It seems as if Luther had some fear that Gustavus might 
monopohze too much the government of the Chiuch. In 
his view it is Christ who governs it, who calls and ap- 
points his laborers. 

GustaATis appreciated the abilities and the character 
of Hermann, and saw in him an honorable but yielding 
man, at vfhose hands he would not encounter the resis- 
tance which Olaf had offered. The bishops gave him 
some uneasiness, and as he did not ventmu to suppress 
them, he resolved to neutralize their influence by placing 
the protege of the Wittenberg reformer above all the 
clergy, including the bishops and even the archbishop. 
While allowing the episcopal order to subsist for form’s 
sake, he at the same time introduced a semblance of the 
presbyterian order. In 1540 he ap^Dointed in all the prov- 

* ‘Per totam regniim, in ecclesiis prjBsertim catliedralibus, scholsB 
instituantur.’ — Luther, Epp. v. p. 179. 

t ‘ Precor Oliristum ut per hos multum fmetum faciat Ghristus ipse, 
qui eos per majestatem tuam vocat et ordinal. Benedicat Pater . . 
omnibus consiliis et operibus regire tuse majestatis.’ — Lutber, Epp. 
V. p. 179. 
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inces conservators, counsellors of religion, and seniors or 
elders wlio under the prMideney of the superintendent 
Tvere to administer ecclesiastical affairs and make regular 
visitations m the dioceses No change might be made 
or even proposed in the Church without the express pe> 
mission of the king The opposition of Olaf and other 
mmisters to certain remains of popery was not, however, 
without effect Gustavus abolished them Bat this semi- 
episcopal and semi presbyterian constitution could never 
be got to work perfectly, and at a later time fortunate 
circumstances restored to the Swedish Church a more 
independent standing Gustavus continued to have at 
heart the serious fulfilment of the functions of suprcino 
bishop He made laws for the frequenting of the relig- 
ious assembhes, for the observance of the rules presonb- 
ing a decorous behavior in the church for the snpprcssioa 
of immorality both among the laity and among the ecclesi- 
astics, for the improvement of teaching and for the spread 
of ciTihzation and culture among the people Desirous of 
seeing the extension of the kingdom of God, he sent mis- 
sionaries into Lapland. In Sweden likewise ho set the 
inspired Word above every thing * Tbou doest well,’ ho 
wrote to one of his sons, ‘to read the wnlmgs of the an- 
cients and to see how tho world was then governed, but 
do not give these the preference over tho Word of God 
In this IS found true mstniction and reasonable morals, 
and from it we learn tho best mode of governing ’ 

This zeal for good did not prevent him from hitting 
hard when ho thought ho saw any thing amiss Ho conW 
bo gentle, and tolerant, but also earnest, tcrnble, 

and swift as a tbundcrbolt If ho perceived any opposi- 
tion ho struck energetically *It is not right,’ bo said 
one day, ‘that the bishop of Slrongnacs should dwell in 
a stone house It appears to lao that a wooden house 
might suffice for a sen ant of him who made him'self poor 
Tho bishop boldly ans^vered — ‘It is doubtlws m the samo 
chapter of Holy Scnptnro that it is said that to tho Imo 
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titlie ougM to be paid.’ The bishop’s reply having of- 
fended the king, he was not slow to show his displeasure. 
The marriage of the bishoxo was at this time being cele- 
brated. It was his wedding-day, and there wns a large 
company and a grand feast in the stone house. Gusta- 
vus unhesitatingly sent his sergeants in the very midst 
of the rejoicings, with orders to carry off the bishop 
from the marriage table, paying no regard to the gen- 
eral alarm, and he cast him into prison. His benefice 
was given to another. The contemporaries of Gustavus 
might reproach him, and with good reason, for his sever- 
ity; and yet this seems moderation in comparison with 
the ways of Henry VIII., Mary Tudor, Francis I., Henry 
II., Charles IX., and with those of his predecessor Chris- 
tian II. ‘I am called,’ he said, ‘a harsh monarch; but 
the days will come when I shall be regi'etted.’ * He had 
indeed other quahties which made peoj)le forget his se- 
verity. The beauty of his person predisposed men in his 
favor, and the eloquence of his speech carried away all 
with whom he had to do. 

But there are other considerations which although they 
do not justify his rigorous measures, explain them. 

The kingdom of Christ not being of this world ought 
not to be governed by kings and by their secretaries of 
state. This principle once admitted, there are three re- 
marks to make; The development of Christian civilization 
was not sufficiently advanced in the sixteenth centm-y for 
a recognition of the independence of the two powers. 
Catholicism was still so powerful in Sweden that nothing 
short of the authority' of such a king as Gustavus could, 
secure to the Gospel and to its disciples the liberty which 
they needed. Lastly, if Gustavus was wrong in assum- 
ing, as so many other princes did, the episcopal office in 
the Church, he did at least discharge its duties consci- 
entiously. 

In 1537 the king had received deputies from the elector 

• Raumer, Geschichte Europas, ii. pp. 137-111. Geijer. Gerdesius. 
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of Saxony, tbo landgrave of Hesse, and the Protestant 
ton ns, who entreated Inm to unite Avith the evangelical 
churches of Germany* Gostaius had promised to do 
all that might bo in his power for the good of their con- 
federation In 164G he was formally asked to enter into 
the league of Smalcalde, but this ho declined to do The 
Confession of Augsburg was not accepted in his lifetime 
Itnas onl} after many •ncis'itudos ttat Sweden was in- 
duced to place itself under this flag 


CHAPTER XI 

TRE SONS OP CUSTAVTS NASA. 

(1500-1593) 

Tnc transformation eflcctcd by the Gospel in Svreden 
during the reign of Gustavus Vasa was incomplete. The 
wliolo lump was not leavened Many of those who re- 
ccired tho Reformation did not understand it, and a 
N orj largo numboi of Swedes had no wish for it Tins 
state of things, and tbo voxalions which tho king’s sons 
caused him, saddened Ins old nge At tho l>eginning of 
the 3 oar ICGO, tho king, feeling ill, convoked tho Diet It 
met on tho IGtli of Juno, and ho appeared and took his 
seat III it on tho 2ath, having Iicsido him his sons EneV, 
John, and Magnus, md on liis kneo his youngest son 
Chaihs. Hc«j)oke c illmg to imnd tho deliverance which 
had been giantcd to Sweden fortj’jcars before; and thu 
ho attributed to tho Iiclp of Qod *'\Vhntwas I that I 
should nso up against a iwwcrful ruler, king of three 
n dms, and tlio nll^ of tho mighty emperor CliarKs tho 
riflh, and of the greatest pnnccs of Germany? Afisiir- 
odh it was Gods doing And now, when tho toils and 
liams of a troubled reign of forty y ears arc biingmg down 
* Genievas. Aim. iii p. 220. 
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my gray hairs to the grave, I can say, with King David, 
that God took me from the sheepcote and from following 
the sheep to be ruler over his people.’ Tears stifled his 
voice. After a pause he resumed — 'I had certainly no 
anticipation of so high an honor when I was wandering 
about in the woods and on the mountains to escape from 
the sword of my enemies who thu'sted for my blood. 
But blessing and mercy have been richly bestowed on 
me by the manifestation of the true Word of God. May 
we never abandon it! I do not shrink, however, from 
confessing my faidts. I entreat my faithful subjects to 
pardon the weakness and the failures which have been 
observed in my reign. I know that many persons think 
that I have been a harsh ruler; but the days are coming 
in which the sons of Sweden would gladly raise me out 
of the dust if they could.* 

‘I feel that ! have now but a short time to live; and 
for this reason I am about to have my will read to you; 
for I have good reasons for desiring that you should ap- 
prove it.’ The will was then read, the Diet approved it, 
and swore that it should be carried out. Then Gustavus 
rose and thanked the States for making him the founder 
of the royal house. He resigned the government to his 
son Erick, exhorted his sons to concord, and stretching 
out his hand towards the assembly, gave it his blessing, 
and thus took leave of his people. 

On the 14th of August Gustavus took to his bed, which 
he was no more to leave till his death. He said — ‘I have 
been too much occupied with the cares of this world. 
With all my wealth I could not now buy a remedy which 
would save my life.’ One of those about him, anxious to 
know what pain he felt, said to him, using a German 
mode of speech — ‘ What do you want ? ’ He replied — 
* The kingdom of heaven, which thou canst not give ffle.’ 

* ‘ Docli standen Zeiten bevor, "wo Scbwedens Kinder gern ibn aus 
der Erde scbarren 'wiirden, -wenn sie konnten.’ — Geijer, Geschichte 
Schwedens, ii. p. 144. 
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Hxs cliaplam, in ivliom lie had no great confidence, sng 
gested to him that he should confess his sms Gusta 
ins, "who had confessed them to God as well as to Ins 
people, but who had a horror of confession to a pnest, re 
plied nnceremoniously and indignantly — ‘ Tlunkest tlion 
that I shall confess tny sins to thee ? ' A little while after, 
he said to those about him — *I forgive mj enemies, and 
if I have wronged any man, I pray him to forgive me I 
ash this of all ’ He then added — 'Live all of you m con- 
cord and in peace ’ During the first three weel»s ho spolo 
in a remarkable manner about things temporal and things 
spiritual Dunng the last tliree he kept silence, and was 
frequently seen raising Ins hands as if in prayer After 
making a profession of his faith, he received the commun 
ion of the body and the blood of the Saviour His son 
John, who was present, and was the cause of lus anxious 
forebodings, which were too soon rcahzod, having beard 
the confession of his father, exclaimed — ‘ I swear to abide 
by it faithfully ’ The king made a sign for paper to bo 
given him, and ho wrote—* Onco professed never to ho 
retracted, or a hundred times repeated to * His 

trembhng hand could not finish tlio sentence After tins 
he remained motionless The chaplain having begun 
ogam his exhortations, one of those in attendance said 
— ‘Xon apeak in vom. His Majesty hears no longer 
Then the chaplain leaned towards the dying man, and 
asked him whether his trust was m Jesus Clmst, and 
entreated him, if ho heard, to mako some sign To Ibo 
astonishment of all, the king with a clear voice answered, 
‘Tea.’ Ho then breathed liis lost It was ci"ht o’clock 
in the morning of September 29, 15C0 * 

Enck, his eldest son, who was heir to the crown, bid 
hitherto appeared little worthy to wear it In his cliar- 
acter were united the ccccntnc disposition of lits mother, f 

• Gcjjer iL p ItG- , 

t Cathenne, ibuglitcrofMiiso*“*dnlroofFrtie-I^nenVtJjy d;wia 

1535. Enck was fiom December 13 1633 — /tii it p. W 
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tlae princess of Saxe-Lauenberg, and bis father’s pas- 
sion. He was rash and presumptuous; and when Gus- 
tavus spoke to him by way of exhortation or rebuke he 
was angry. Gustavus, deeply mourning oxer him, wrote 
one day to him — ‘ For the sake of the sufferings of the 
Son of God, x>ut an end to this martjwdom which thy 
aged father endures on thy account.’ * In his sports he 
was singular and even cruel. Erick and John, the latter 
the eldest son of the second wife, were constantly at va- 
riance, at first about their games, then about their fiefs, 
and at last about the crown. Everj’^ body knew that the 
younger of the two brothers was ambitious of the birth- 
right of the elder, and thought that he was entitled to 
the realm. The father was weighed down with giief on 
account of these two sons. 

Erick had not been left without good counsel. A 
French Protestant, named Denis Burrey (Beurreus), a 
zealous Calvinist, had succeeded Normann as his gover- 
nor. In addition to Burrey, another Frenchman, Charles 
de Mornay, baron of Varennes, was well received at his 
court. The two Calvinists persuaded Erick to ask for the 
hand of the Princess Elizabeth, even before she became 
Queen of England. f Duke John exerted aU his influence 
to promote this plan, which, in case it succeeded, might 
leave to him the crown of Sweden. Magnificent embas- 
sies were sent; John and Erick himself went to England, 
but the princess never gave him any hope. 

At the time of the prince’s accession to the throne, the 
people had some hope of him. The germ at least of great 
qualities was in him; and his understanding, which was 
above the average, had been developed by the care of 
his teachers. He was well acquainted with literature, 
with mathematics, philosophy, and foreign languages.^ 

* Geijer, ii. p. 136. f Geijer, ii. p. 138. 

' t ‘ Praater insignem artium liberalium et prcesertim matheseos ac 
linguarumexoticarumcognitionem.’ — ^Messenius, Scondia, vi. Geijer, 
ii. p. 149. 
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His figure was well formed, he was a good nder, a good 
swimmer, a good dancer, and a good soldier He spolo 
pleasantly and was agreeable in his intercourse with 
others But m the depth of his nature was a temper 
strange, distrustful, sospicious, and fierce, which might 
on a sudden display itself in outward acts calculated to 
excite at once both pity and horror 

Bnrrey, who had been appointed to instruct the pnneo 
lu letters and m science, was not entrusted with the de- 
partment of religion This belonged to the archbish- 
op, Lawrence Petersen, and to the Lutheran ministers 
named by him Enck was to be a good Lutheran, hut 
the Trench Protestant, convmced of the truth of Calm’s 
principles, made them known to his pnpiL Calm him- 
self, doubtless through the medium of Burroy, was in 
correspondence with Gnstavus m 15C0, towards the dose 
of the king s life 

In Sweden the Calnmsts gave egiecial prominence to 
the doctnne of the Lord's Supper Burrey, who appears 
to have apprehended the doctrmo in the way of logic 
rather than of spiritual insight, mamlamod it by syllo- 
gisms He said — ‘All who cat the flesh of Christ and 
dnnL his blood have eternal life Now tbo ungodly have 
not eternal life Therefore the ungodly do not cot tbo 
flesh of Christ ’* The Apostle John says nothing oboot 
the corporeal mastication, it but speaks only of the spur- 
itnal Therefore, he recognizes no other mastication hut 
that which is by faith. Ghnst gives his body and hn 
blood only to t/io^e who fhow forth his death But tho 
ungodly do not show forth. Therefore ho docs not gi'® 
it to them Tlio rrcnchman maintained these doctrines 
jn a Latm work. Ho had of course a right to do so, 
but ho had no nght to attack as ho did tho arcIihi'«Ijor 
brother of Olaf, a zealous defender of the Lutherans, or 
• ‘Omnea u qni raanilncnot Cbrisli camcm cl litbnnt cJh« wn- 
gnincin Tircnt in retcninm.*— Baarios, Tnrtnlarium tedeslr 
GoUtorum, Lb lii cap 3, p £35 
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to allege either in conversation or in his writings that 
the prelate was a papist. The true Protestants, and fore- 
most among them Zwinglius and Calvin, generally ex- 
pressed great respect for Luther and for all his disciples, 
acknowledging them as brethren in the faith. But the 
sectarian spirit, unfortunately, was beginning now to take 
the place of the Christian spirit. 

The influence of the French Protestants, however, 
made itself felt in other respects and in a wholesome 
way. Erick, shortly after his accession to the throne, 
abolished the festival days which were connected with a 
superstitious system, and the Catholic rites which had 
been retained in the divine service. He went farther, 
and made it everywhere known that his kingdom was 
a free state, open to all pei'secuted Protestants, ' Many 
Protestants, therefore, especially French, came to Stock- 
holm and were kindly received by the king, becoming 
even particular objects of his favor. This gave rise 
to jealousies and suspicions. The question was raised 
whether the king was not a Calvinist in disguise. "Wine 
having become scarce in Sweden, in consequence of the 
obstacles thrown in the way of the trade by Denmark, 
it was asked whether it would not be permissible to make 
use of some other fluid at the Lord’s supper. The French- 
man, Burrey, held the opinion that it would, and this in- 
creased the grief of good Lutherans. The archbishop 
esj)ecially declared himself strongly and with good rea- 
son against this fantastic proposal, and pubhshed a Latin 
work on the subject.* 

These controversies gave rise to much agitation in Swe- 
den; but they were superseded by troubles of a graver 
kind. Duke John, Erick’s younger brother, having put 
forward claims which Erick would not satisfy, and having 
even caused the king’s envoys to be arrested, and invited 
the inhabitants of Finland to take an oath of fealty to 

* Baazius, Inveniarium, lib. iii, cap. iv. p. 302. 0. Celsius, History 
of Erick, ii. p. 29. . ; 
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him and to defend him, was made pnsoner on the 12th 
of August, 1563 * A rumor 'was afterwards current of a 
conspiracy of the Sture family, who had exercised, before 
the reign of Gustavus, the royal power as admmistrators 
of the kmgdom Their intention, it was said, was to 
overthrow the house of Vasa and restore the hereditary 
kingdom to their own family Enck having met m the 
street a servant of Svante Sture carrying a gun, this un 
fortunate man was sentenced to death at tJio beginning 
of January, 1567, and several of the Stures and of their 
fnends were throam into prison V ith this incident be- 
gan the great misfortunes of the pnnce Ivfehcissmus 
annus Unci regi\ he said, speaking of this year m his 
journal 

On May 24 Svante Sture and another of the prisoners 
had asked pardon of the king and had received a promiso 
of early liberation In the erenmg, as the king was wolk 
ing with Caroh, ordinary (or bishop) of Colmar, some one 
ran up and told him that his brother, Duke John, had 
made his escape and bad raised the standard of rebellion 
In a state of great excitement, he returned to his castle 
His mind wandered, he fancied that every one was a con 
Bpirator, he saw himself already burled from the throne, 
and, beside himself, he went, dogger in hand, into the 
room m which Nils Sture was conhned f Ho rushed upon 
the unhappy man and pierced him m the arm, one of his 
guards gave the fatal stroke At this moment the prison 
of the father of Nils Sture opened, and the king, overpow- 
ered at the sight, fell othis feet and cnod — 'Tor Gods 
soke pardon mo the wrong that I have done yonl’ Tlio 
old roan, who did not know what ho meant, answcreil — 
*If any thing should happen to my son, you are rrsjKm 
siblo to mo before God ’ * Ali,' said the king, wlto^o 
thoughts were wandering more nnd more, ‘you will noior 

• Gcycr OfsehiMe Schxefim iL p 1C3. 

t *Er sUlrztcmit gezUcLtcmDoIch in der Ilan Hn «Us Oeftn^nl * 
Zimmer Nils Stares. — Geijcr, GtsAMdt SfAtmfw iL ^ ISi 
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pardon rae, and for tliis reason you niusi sliarc. (lie saino 
fate.’ He tlien fled precipitately, ns if tlic castle were 
full of assassins and every prisoner loaded Avith oliainn 
Avere pointing a dagger at him. He toolc the road to 
Floctsimd, attended by some guards; nnd in a little while 
one of these returned with an order to jnit to death all 
the prisoners in the castle ‘ except. Stem’ Two of them 
bore this namo, and considering (he uncertainty, both of 
them escaped, but the rest perished. Ere long (ho un- 
happj* Ericlc was seized with horror at the thought of his 
crime. He believed himself pnr.snod by (he ghost of Nils 
Sture, whom ho had slain. Filled with distress nnd re- 
morse he plunged into the forest. Burrey, wlio had loft 
the castle at the moment when the order to execute the 
prisoners arrived, immediately set out in the tr.aclc of the 
prince, whom he desired to recall to liis senses, nnd from 
whom ho intended to obtain, if possible, the revoc.afion 
of the cruel order. Ho at length came up with him in 
the middle of the wood; but (he raving man fancied that 
his old teacher had shared in the con.spiracy of those 
whose lives he wished to save. A prey to the most 
violent madness, he gave an order to one of his guards, 
and the Frenchman whom ho had loved so well, to 
whom he owed so much, fell at his feet, pierced through 
and through.* The nnhaj^py man then got away from 
his guards, who were still accompanying him, and fled 
alone. Ho threw away his Idngly apiiarcl, and wandered 
about in the woods, in the fields, and in the loneliest 
places, with a gloomy air, wild eyes, and fierce a.spcct. 
No one knew where he -was. Like the Icing of Babylon, 
he went up and dowm in the land afar from the haunts of 
men; his dwelling was wnth the beasts of the field, and 
his body was wet with the dew of heaven. At length, on 
the third day after the murder, he made his appearance 
in the garb of a peasant in a village of the parish of Oden- 

* ‘ Dionysius Beurreus wlirde auf Befolil dos 'WalmBinnigon nieder- 
gestochen.’ — Geijer, Oeschichie Schwedens, ii. p. 181. 
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sala, and presently seresal of his men who were in search 
of him ran up to him ‘No, no,* said he on recoivmg the 
acknowledgments of those who respectfully saluted bun, 
‘I am not king** ‘It is Nils Sture,’ he added, ‘who is 
administrator of the kingdom * This was the man that 
he had assassmated They endeaTored in Tam to pacify 
him ‘Like Nero,’ he exclaimed, *I have slain m) pre- 
ceptor’ He would neither eat nor sleep, all entreaties 
were fruitless At last Catherine Slaenstochter, to whom 
he had been strongly attadied and who soon became bis 
consoit, succeeded in persuading him He now becaino 
moro calm and allowed them to tale him to Upsala. On 
June 3 he was taken back to Stockholm Ho n as m a 
state of great agitation wlicn be entered the town, bis 
heait lent with remorse, his eyes and his hands raised to 
hearen It was a long time before he entirely recovered 
his reason 

Negotiations were set on foot between Duke John and 
the unhappy king The former reqncstcd an nitcmcw 
with his brother, and this took place on October D at 
Wantholm, or, according to some authontios, at Knapp 
forssen m “Wermeland f The brothers met under an oak 
tree, which is still called the Jung’s Oak Tbcj had a 
second interview shortly after at Swarhjo Lnck, who 
was perpetually haimted by the thought that the mur- 
ders winch he had ordered bad depnved him of tlio 
crowm, fell at his brother’s feet and hailed him ki»g 
Prom this time ho considered himself a depeudeut on 
his brother and spoke sometimes as if ho were king aud 
sometimes as if ho were a captive He oppeared, at the 
beginning of 1509, before Iho States assemblod as n h'nb 
court of justice, and there energetical!} defended hu«‘’tlf 
sparing no one, and least of all, the nobihty "W hen Jol n 
interrupted him bj tclhng Inm that ho was out of hi*' 

• ‘ErncfdissermclitKBnlgwSlre.’— Gcljcr, (?«cArfW«5cMr''^ ■»' 
ii p. 181 

f Ocyor, li p. 193. 
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mind, lie replied, ‘I have onlj* once been oni of my mind, 
and tbatAvas \Yhcn I released thee from prison.’ He n'u.s 
deprived of the cro\vii on the' "round that he had lost liis 
reason, and was sentenced to perpetual confinement, but 
with royal treatment. 

Dube John had now reached the summit of his ambi- 
tion. He set himself to win over adherents, so that no one 
might be tempted to call to mind the fact that hi.s throne 
was usurped. He was amiable and obbging alike to tho 
nobles, the ecclesiastics, and the people; and tho popu- 
larity which he enjoyed seemed dailytoincrca.se. ‘Cer- 
tainly,’ i^eople said, ‘he means loyally to cany out the 
will of his father.’ But tho joy and the poimlarity did 
not last long. It was soon xmreeived that ho was giving 
full play to his hatred of Erick, whom he called his most 
deadly enemy. Ho spared his life, indeed, at the entreaty 
of the queen, widow of tjio late king, but he made him 
suffer all tho horrors of tho most rigorous imprisonment. 
The unhappy prince had to endure in his own bodj’ 
shameful treatment at tho hands of his keepers and of 
those whom he had displeased in the course of his reign. 
One day a man more mad and more cnicl than himself, 
Olaf Gustavsson, had a •violent altercation with him in 
the prison, and left him Ijdng in his blood. ‘ God knows,’ 
wrote Erick to his brother John (March 1, 16G9), ‘what 
inhuman tortures I am forced to endure — hunger and 
cold, infection and darkness, blows and wounds. Deliver 
me from this misery by banishment. The world is sme- 
ly large enough to allow of the hatred between brothers 
being mitigated by the distance of places and of coun- 
tries.’ f But nothing could appease his enemy, his broth- 
er. At first he had allowed him to see his wife and his 
children, which was a great pleasure to the unhappy man; 

* ScHnmeier, Die drei Beformaloren in Schweden, p. 157. 

t ‘Nam munduB est satis amplus ut odia inter fratres distantin 
locorum et regionum bene possint sedari .’ — Ericus ad Johannem, 
Geijer, ii. p. 194. 
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but this consolation -waa afterwards refused him They 
gave him neither paper nor ink, and in the long hours of 
his captivity he used to write with water blackened with 
charcoal on the margins of the books which he was per- 
mitted to read On these he left, in particular, an elo- 
quent defence of his cause 

Other motives also came into action to destroy the 
premature populanty of John III With the life of Bur-* 
rey and the prison of Enek the Calvmistic period m Swe 
den was over, with the accession of the now king tbo 
popish period began Sweden presented at this time an 
example of the manner in which Rome proceeds to bring 
back to her feet a people that had departed from her 
John took delight m the pomp of the Romish worsbp, 
and his wife, a Polish pnncess.was a decided and zealous 
Roman Catholic Although she did not belong to tbat 
fanatical, barren, and superstitions uliramontanism which 
is not even a religion, sbo firmly believed that ontside the 
pole of her own Church there was no salvation But her 
faith was sincere She had no wish that conversions 
should he effected by forco, novertbeless she was con- 
Tinced that the best of all good woila was to extend as 
widely as possible the domain of tbo pope She had for 
her confessor a Jesuit, named John Herbest, and tbo 
work of darkness, of which this man was one of tbo prin- 
cipal agents, was earned on m a Jesuitical manner Tbo 
king began by listening without objection to the asser- 
tions of bis courtiers that a moderate Cathohcism, a niiJ 
die stand point between Popery and Iiullicnvnism, would 

published m 1671 an ordinance purporting that as Ans 
char had in the ninth contuiy introduced tnio Clinslian* 
itj, they must abido by it, and must preach good wort*, 
as gmng salvation equally with faith At the same tiroo 
exorcism at baptism, tapers on tlio altar, the sign of Iho 
cross, the elevation of the host, and the multiplicity of 
altars were rcc®ta1>’ilnd Tlie archliLshop, I^wrenco 
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Petersou, offered no opposition to tliis ordinance, either 
from n'calcuess of ago or of charnclor, from di'cad of ( id- 
vinism, or fi'oin fear of the lung. His brother Olaf would 
liave been more Kigilant and more alcadfaal. Furtlu'r 
steps were soon taken. The queen, nt the suggestion of 
Cardinal Hosius, implored the Icing to re-establish the 
dignity of the priest and the sacrifice of the muss." On 
the death of the archbishoj), in lo73, John IIJ. named 
as his successor Lawrence Gothus, a man who being 
always willing to yield could not fail to bo an cKcollont. 
instrument for the accomplishment of the purposes of 
Pome. The Icing caused to be clivawn up seventeen ar- 
ticles, which sanctioned the intercession of the saints, 
prayers for the dead, the re-establishment of convents 
and of all the ancient ceremonies. The archbishoj) signed 
them; and as soon as this pledge was obtained, the cere- 
mony of the consecration was performed with much pomp. 
On this occasion reappeared the mitre, the episcopal staff, 
the great cope called pluvial, and the holy oil for the 
anointing of the prelate. Henceforth, Catholici.sm was 
in the ascendent. John had his son Sigismund brought 
up in the strictest Pomanism, in the hope of thus open- 
ing the way for him to the throne of Poland, which Car- 
dinal Hosius had promised him. Two Jesuits, Plorontius 
Feyt and Lawrence Hicolai, sent by the famous society 
with which the king was in coiTespondonco, arrived at 
Stockholm in 1576, and gave themselves out for Luther- 
an ministers. They ingratiated themselves amiably and 
adroitly, says one of them, with the Germans, and this 
at first more easily than with the Swedes.f They paid 
visits to the pastors and conversed with them on all man- 
ner of subjects for the purpose of gaining them over. 
They spoke Latin with ease and elegance, so that the 
good Swedish pastors, who were unlettered men, were 

‘Sacerdofcium et sacrificium.’ — S. Hosii Opera, h. p. 338. 
t llnsinuat se Pater in amicitiam Germanorum; lii enim faciles 
eunfcj (Feyt, De statu religionis in regno.) Geijer, ii. p. 221. 
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filled TTith adzairation, and promised tliem their eo-oper 
otion * Teyt, m a college at StocLbolm, newly founded 
by the king, and Nicolai, at the university of Upsila, 
spread out their nets, and by lectures, sermons, diqmta 
tions, and conversation, they succeeded in bringing back 
to the abandoned faith now one and now another, thns 
di awing after them a goodly number of souls f 

The cardinal lavished his instructions upon them ‘Let 
them avoid creating any scandal,’ he wrote to the Jesuit 
confessor of the queen , ‘ let them extol faith to the skies, 
let them declare that works uithout faith ore profitless, let 
them preach Chnat as the only mediator and His sacn* 
ficG on the cross as the only sacrifice that saves Tho 
ream point was to get the Swedes to re enter the Ho- 
man pale by giving them to understand that nothing 
■was preached there but the doctrines of the GospeL This 
once accomplished, some means would certainly be found 
of ogam sotting meritorious works by the side of faith, 
the Virgin ilary by the side of Christ as intercessor, and 
the sacrifice of the mass by the side of the sacrifice of 
Calvary The king commanded all tho pastors to attend 
the lectures of these Jesuits, passing themselves off as 
Lutherans These men quoted tho 'wntiugs of the re- 
formers, but at tho same timo confuted them, and en- 
deavored to show that they contradicted one another 
The long was sometimes present at these disputations, 
and GTcn took part m them Ho spoke ngamst tho pope, 
and thus gave tho foreign fheologians a pretext for mak* 
mg a clever apology for tho Homan court The reverend 
fathers, morco\or, were not particular They gamed over 
a secretary of tho k'mg, named Johan Hennkson, who 
■was hvmg with a woman whoso husband ho had killed. 

• ‘rromplitadinemlatmlsennoiuicteJegaatiarainfraDtnr 
omnem promittanL’— Oeijcr ii p 221 

t ‘lasinofltsoinfainiliantaleinaJiqnonim noochoce naocUI'i®* 
danta Dco, ad fldem occuite rcdac»l.*~7t«i 
f Gcijer, ii. p 217 
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Father Lawrencej in the first instance, gave absolution 
to these two wretched people; and afterwards a dispen- 
sation to marry. This convert, after ha'V'ing again been 
an accomplice in crimes, died from driinlcenness. In a 
short time, other Romish priests arrived in Sweden, and 
were placed in various churches. At the instigation of 
these missionaries of the i^ope, many young Swedes were 
sent abroad, to Rome, to Fulda, and to Ohnutz, to bo 
educated there in Jesuit colleges at the ex].5ense of the 
state. Many Roman Catholic books were translated, espe- 
cially the catechism of the Jesuit Canisius; and these were 
distributed m large numbers among the people.=*= Cardi- 
nal Hosius did not fail to write to the queen that she 
should by no means be disheartened nor slacken in her 
efforts to bring about the conversion of the king.f At 
the same time he vnote to the king entreating him to 
become a time CathoHc. ‘ If there be any scruple in jmur 
majesty’s mind,’ said he, ‘there is nothing uiion earth I 
desire more than with God’s help to remove it.’J 

The queen and her connections at length prevailed 
upon the king to take one step towards the pope. Count 
Pontus de la Gardie set out for Rome, wdth instructions 
to request the pontiff, on the part of John IH., to ap- 
point prayers to be made throughout the world for the 
re-establishment of the Catholic religion in the North; 
to propose his own retmm and that of his people into 
the Roman Church, upon condition nevertheless that the 
ecclesiastical estates which wmre in the hands of the king 
and of the nobles should remain there, that the king 
should be acknowledged head of the Swedish Church, 
that mass should be allowed to be said partly in Swedish, 

* Geijer, Geschichte Schwedens, pp. 220, 225, 273. Messenius, 
Soondia. Baazius, &c. 

t See these letters in the work of Baazius, lib. iii. cap. x. pp. 334- 
358, 346-351-3G5. 

t ‘ Ego nihil magis in votis habuerim quam ut si quis adhuc in 
Y.M. animo scrupulus resideret, eum, D. j., eximere possem.’ 
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that the cup should he received by the laity, aud that 
marnage should be permitted to the pnests, although 
they ought to be exhorted to celibacy The court of 
Eome, without accepting these conditions, left the nego- 
tiations open, in hope of getting more another tune* 
The lang, desirous of giving the pontitF a mari of his 
zeal, caused to be composed and printed, in 1576, under 
the direction of the Jesuits, a new liturgy almost entirely 
Itoman m character, and in the following year he began 
to persecute those who refused to accept it Cardinal 
Hosius now gave thanhs to God for the conversion of 
this prince (October, 1577 ) 

This same prince, who now bowed down his head under 
the yoke of the pope, signalized tins year (1677) by the 
perpetration of one of those crmies which reveal on on* 
natural heart, a man devoid of feeling His unhappy 
brother, although now rendered completely poucrlcss 
and reduced to a state of the deepest wretchedness, 
gave him some uneasiness Among Uio people there 
hod been movements m his favor Momay had been 
accused of aiming at the restoration of Enck, and on 
tbis charge had been put to death on August 21, 1574 
It had been openly said that it would bo better for one 
man alone to suffer than for so many to perish m his 
cause In Januaiy, 1677, the king wrote to Andersen of 
I3]arum, commander at Oerbybus, to which place the Di- 
king bad been recently removed Hero is the order given 
by a brother for tbo death of a brother, a document sucli 
as IS not to bo found elsowhero in histork. It appears 
that Jolm recollected bis brother’s cloicmcsa and energy, 
which qualities, however, must surely have been dimin- 
ished by hia imprisonment. *In case there should bo 
any danger whatsoever, yon oro to giro King Enck n 
draught of opium or of mercury strong cnongb to ensure 
his death within a few hours If ho shoulc! povilircly 
refuso to take it, jou aro to have him bound to his seal 
* Qejcr, U. p SSL 
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and open veins in liis liands and feet till lie die. If lie 
should resist and render it impossible to bind him, you 
are to place Mm by force upon Ms bed, and then smother 
Mm with the mattress or with large cushions.’* John 
III., however, did an act of mercy at the same time. He 
ordered that, before putting his brother to death, a priest 
should be sent to the Calvinist Erick, at whose hands he 
should receive the sacrament. What tender concern for 
his salvation 1 

The secretary Henrikson, the man who had killed the 
husband of the woman with whom he lived, consequently 
arrived at the castle of Oerbyhus aecomiianied bj’^ a cham- 
berlain and the surgeon-major Philip Kern. The latter 
had prepared the poison, and the three men brought it 
with them. On Sunday, February 22, the priest pre- 
sented himself to do his dut 3 \ After an interval of two 
days, the poison was served up to the unfortunate prince 
in a soup. He took it qmte rm suspiciously and died in 
the night (two o’clock a.m:.), February 26, at the age of 
forty-four.f The deposed Iring had certainly committed 
a crime when he wounded with a dagger Nils Sture, whose 
intention he believed was to snatch from him his crown. 
But at the spectacle of this cold-blooded poisoning, di- 
rected in an ordinance with such minute details, and 
effected in so cowardly a manner, we feel the shudder 
of horror aroused by great crimes. John then wrote to 
Duke Charles that them brother had died after a short 
illness, of which he, the king, had been informed too late. 
Charles miderstood what tMs meant, and he expressed 
his grief at the unworthy manner in which King Erick 
had been buried. ‘ He was nevertheless,’ wrote Charles, 

* ‘Mit Gewalt auf sein Bett legen, tind ilm mit Polstem oder 
grossen Kisseu ersticken..’ — (Letter of January 19, 1577). Geijer, 
ii. pp. 196, 199. 

t ‘Toxicum jgnarue in pisonum, ut fertur, jusculo prsebitum 
absorbsit, indeque miseram effiavit animam.’ — Messenius, Seondia, 
vii. p. 48. 
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‘king of Sweden, crowned and anointed, and wliatcver 
tlie evil into whicli lie may Lave fallen, winch may God 
forgive him I m the coarse of his reign ho did manj 
good deeds worthy of a brave noRn ’ * Swedish rcingcca 
in various places lamented his tragic end, and even called 
upon Prance to avenge it by placmg his heir upon the 
throne f 

After Enck’s death, the fratricide king contioned his 
progress towards popery The clever Jesuit, Antoine 
Possevm, who made lus appearance as envoj from the 
emperor, but who was m fact a legate of the pope, ar- 
rived in Sweden, for the purpose of getting the king and 
the kingdom to decide on making a frank submission to 
Rome J The king had an interview with him in the con- 
vent of Wadstena, and was formally but secretly received 
by tins reverend father into the communion of the Komnn 
Church \Mulo pardoning his sms, the Jesuit imposed 
on him the penance of fasting ©veiy Wednesday, because 
it was on this day that he had caused his brother to bo 
poisoned § The influence of this Jesuit was at the same 
time felt throughout the Church Orders were given to 
withdraw from the psalms all the passages against tlio 
pope, to exclude Luther’s catechism from tho schools, and 
to submit to tho canonical laws of Rome, an extract from 
which nas published Jlnrtin Olfti, bishop of Linkoping, 
having called tho pope Autichnst, appeared pubhcl) *u 
tho cathedral, and before tho altar Trn.s stripped of lus 
pontifical decorations His dioceso was given to Cnroli, 
ordinary of Cahnnr, a former coortling of Enck’s, a trcach- 
o xuis man, nho had driven tho king to tho murder of 
S lire At tho same time Jesuits wero entering tho king 

• Geijer, li p 20t 

f Repreacntiitions made lij* exiles team Ibe king lom et SireJen to 
Henry IIL to obtnia jastico for tbo assa.’annfttion eonunSueJ in 

person of Erick, king of Sreden.— Bill Toy MB. 

J Ills life wntten by Dongni srMpnbHsbed nt ruris In 1712.— 
n« dll pfrt A Toasnin, &e 

§ Messeniua, Scenduj, tU. p 41, xr p. 167, IIL p. CO 
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dom under various names and various dress; and believ- 
ing that the time for cautious proceedings was past, they 
preached vigorously against evangelical doctrine, which 
they called heretical, so that it began to be said among 
the common people that these men could do nothing but 
cm’se and bark. The district entrusted to the govern- 
ment of Duke Charles was the only one that was pro- 
tected fi'om this Romish invasion.* 

Suddenly the tide ceased flowing and seemed to turn 
back towards the fountain-head. John III. had cast his 
eyes upon the duchies of Bari and Rossano, in the king- 
dom of Naples, believing that his wife, as the daughter of 
Bona Sforzei, had some title to them. But the pope had 
taken a course opposed to his interests; and he had like- 
wise sacrificed Sweden in a treaty, which had been con- 
cluded through his mediation, between Russia and Po- 
land. At the same time the principles of freedom which 
Protestantism had made cuiTent, especially in opposition 
to the lordship of the priestly class, had so deeply entered 
into men’s minds that the practices, the artifices, and the 
impudence of the Jesuits appeared revolting to the towns- 
men, and were stirring up in the whole nation a spirit 
of resistance to the encroachments of the papacy. At 
length, in 1583, Queen Catherine, who had been the soul 
of the popish reaction, died; and the king having manied 
again, his second wife, Gunila, declared herself heartily 
against Rome. 

At this time the tide, which ever rasing had borne 
along with it into Sweden the rites and the doctrines of 
Rome, was succeeded by the ebb, which as it retired 
swept away successively every thing which the rising 
waters had deposited on these northern shores. The 
pastor of Stockholm, who had become a Catholic, was 
deprived; the Jesuits were driven out of the kingdom, 
and the posts which they held in the college of Stock- 
holm were given to their adversaries. Public opinion 
• Geijer, Oeschichte Schwedens, ii. p. 241. 
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energetically declared itself i^nst the adherents of the 
pope, and the Ling, turning from one Ttrong course to 
another, began to persecute them, although he Btfll re- 
tained his hturgy He died in 1592, and his son Sigis- 
mund, a zealous papist, who, since 1587, had been king 
of Poland, now returning to Sweden, began to oppress 
Protestantism His unclf^ Duke Charles of Sudermania, 
an intelligent and enterprising pnnee, who was not only 
opposed to popery, but had a leaning towards the Prot- 
estant side, put himself at the head of this party Sigis- 
mimd was obhged to leave Sweden, and Charles became 
first administrator of the kingdom and ultimately king* 
Charles convoked at Upsola a general assembly for the 
purpose of regulating the state of the Church. On the 
26th of February, 1693, ho was there present himself with 
his council, four bishops, more than three hundred pas- 
tors, deputies from all parts of the kingdom, many nobles, 
townsmen, and peasants There was a young professor 
of theology from Upsola, Hicolans Bothniensis, who had 
distmguished himself by bis resistance to Bomish insti- 
tutions, and had even been thrown into pnson The 
assembly, desirous of doing honor to his fidelity, novr 
named him its president SVith ono accord the assem- 
bly declari d that Holy Scripture interpreted by itself was 
^ the only basis and the only source of ovnngehcal doctrine 
After this all the articles of the Confession of Augsburg 
were read, and Peter Jona, who had jost been named 
bishop of Strengnaes, rose and said, * Let ns all hold fast 
this doctrine, and will you remain fjutliful to it oven if 
it should please God that you roust suffer for so doing? ’ 
All answered, ‘ W o are prepared to sacnfico for its sale nil 
that wo possess m the world, our propertj and our live**.' 
Peter Jona then resuming his speecli said, ‘Sweden w now 
become one man, and wo all have ono and the same God.’ t 

• Geijer GtsMchtt Schutdens iL pp 220, 272 331 

t Nicolai Botbnicnsis rtlaUon om Up^ eonabo.— G<ij<r U- 
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AH the changes in doctrine and in ritual which had 
been introduced in the reign of John IIL were abolished. 
The teaching of evangehcal doctrine was universally es- 
tablished. The assembly of Upsala was an event the re- 
sults of which were felt far and wide, beyond the limits 
of Sweden. This was manifest when, at a later period, 
by the services of Gustavus Adolphus, the Eeformation 
was consolidated in Europe. 
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CHAPTER I 

TDB FIRST REFORilERS AND THE FIRST PERSECCTORS Di 
BO\OART 
(1518-19M ) 

Frw countnes Iiad so much need of the Refonnation 
ns Hungary TiVlicn, in tUo ycM 1000, she obindoned 
paganism under King Stcplicn, sbo attncLcd herself to 
Home, and Home brought on her two ovils She sent 
into the country largo numbers of monhs, pnests, prcl- 
otes, pnmates, and legates, and theso men Jed her — tins 
■was the first enl — to a mere out-ward profession of Clins- 
tianity, and oppressed tho various tribes who peopled the 
land — this was tho second evil Further, tho people, 
rather more than half n century later, nssemhlcd at 
Alba Royal, rose in revolt against tho clorgj Tho for- 
mer were defeated, many -wero put to death, and Ujo 
pope, boasting of tho -nctory, wrote to tho hing, bidding 
him remember that henceforth the popo of Romo was Ins 
suzerain Shortly before tho Reformation, m 1512, tho 
Hungarian passion for independence led them to revolt 
again But at this time they wero destitute of true 
Chnslian principles, and tho onl} result of the move- 
ment was to cover their country with devastation, and 
delugo it with tho blood of sixty thou«and of its sons. 
This heroic nation was onco more tlirown into bondage 
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The light find tlio poAvcr of llio Gosi^cl were needed to 
cftcct its regeneration, and to infuse strength into it for 
resisting its two enemies, the Grand Turk and the pope. 

If the iiibes of Hungaiy were without a true and liv- 
ing faith, they wore nevertlieless, the kfagyars especially, 
among the races best fitted to embrace the Ecformntion. 
Thej' were characterized by a noble independence of .spirit 
and a nahu-e endowed with higher cravings. When some 
Christian men proclaimed among them the gi’ace of Je- 
sus Christ, they joyfully embraced the spmtual truths 
which Genova was thou diffusing in Europe; and the 
liveliness of their faith, the morality of their conduct, 
their love of freedom, and the in-udence of their charac- 
ter, soon rendered a glorious te.stimoiy to the Reforma- 
tion. But the cleverness and the \iolent persecuting 
spirit of the Hungarian prelates and of the courts of 
Rome and Vienna contended vigorously against the re- 
ligious rerrovation of this people, drew them back irr part 
to the bosorrr of the Chrrrch, and prevented the spread of 
evarrgclical doctrine into other districts of the country. 
The rnightj' forces of the flesh engaged in a conflict with 
the mighty forces of the spirit. The dominion of preju- 
dice gained the ascendency OA’^cr that of tnrth. Faith, 
wisdom, virtrre, originative errergj', freedom — all wore 
crarshed. God, however, by his power, kept for himself 
a people in these lands; arrd a considerable part of the 
Hungarian nation remained Protestant, brrt were con- 
stantly subject to the inspection of priests and to ojr- 
pression by the powerful. 

Hungary, in common with the other countries of east- 
ern Europe, had received, before the Reformation of the 
sixteenth century and while it was still in subjection to 
Rome, some rays of light which here arrd there illumined 
it. Some of the Vaudois had sought refuge there; the 
doctrine of John Hus had been spread in the land; some 
of the brethren banished from Bohemia had built churches 
there, and had acquired great influence. 
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In 1621 two youn" people, cluldrcn almost, the hope 
of Hungary, were united before the altar Tbo busb-md 
was Louis IL, a son of King Ladislaus, who had ascended 
the throne in 1610, at the age of ten. The young pnnco, 
who was amiable, but easy tempered, weak, and addicted 
to pleasure, was not capable of preventing tbe prevalcnco 
of disorder in the kingdom at the time the Turks ivero 
threatening it with their terrible invasions. He had httlo 
courage, a quabty which was common enough among his 
fellow-countrymen, he was obstinate, and yet allowed his 
courtiers and his bishops to rule over him 

Et les pr^trea en piui gaidaient sea £ubles ftna- 

The wife, named Moiy, aged eighteen years, was of 
quite a different character A sister of Charles the Fifth, 
a daughter of the unfortunate Joanna, queen of Castdo 
and Aragon, ubo was kept in prison till her death, partly 
perhaps because she pr^erred the Gospel to the pope, 
3Iai7 like her mother and still more than her mother 
had tasted the doctrine of the Gospel Of lofty charac- 
ter, with a kindly heart, a sound understanding, and high 
intellectual abdities, well luformcd and able to speak fire 
languages, it was said of her that sbo was as comjictent 
to rule over minds in peace os to commond armies in 
war Sbo did not actually march at their head, hut she 
once caused a severe defeat to bo given to Heno H» tko 
son of Francis L 

■UTiilo still very young and residing at the court of her 
grandfather Sroximilian, sho had read with dehghl the 
first works of Luther *Hcr chamber was her oratory,' 
said Erasmus. Sho loved tbo ebaso, but sbo did not start 
for tbis sport without taking with her her Now Testament 
Sho was equally fond of pursuing on horseback Ujo liart 
and tbo hare, and of sitting under a tree to rend tlio n onl 
of tbo Smonr Wo have claewhero mentioned the fact 
that whilo sho was at Augsburg in 1630, in company mlh 
her brother Charles tho Fifth and tho arclibiahops, bt-di- 
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ox)s, and legates of the papacy, she conrngoously had the 
evangelical services celebrated in her aijartnicnts. iAIc- 
lanchthon called her a woman of heroic genius. She wonld 
fain have given her protection to the Ecforniation in Hun- 
gary, but the influence of the jmests over the Icing was 
stronger than her own. Subsequently also she entreated 
the emiperor not to submit to the domination of the 
clergj'.* 

It was by a kind of thundcr-clai) that the Eeformation 
began in Hungaiy. In 1518 there appeared a work en- 
titled, Do Horrendo Idnlolatricc Crhniuc. In 1520 and 
1521 the earliest writings of Luther, on Chrij^lian Liberhj, 
on the EpisHc to the Galatiane, and othor.s besides, were 
brought into the kingdom by traders who came from 
Germany. The Captivity of Enhulon dehgbted tbc Hun- 
gai-ians, and led manj’ of them to separate themselves 
from the ultramontane Eoman Church. Other evangel- 
ical books explaining the doctrine of salvation were read 
with eagerness. Hobles and townsmen declared for the 
Eeformation; and this they did with all the energy of 
their national character. The like events were takinsr 
place in Transylvania. 

Progress so raind coxild not but provoke persecution. 
It was to begin with anathemas, but it would soon go 
on to rigorous deeds, and would rage almost without 
intermission. 

Szakmary, archbishop of Gran, hoping to annihilate 
Eeform at one blow, assembled his scribes, and had a 
Xmblic document drawn up. In 1521 condemnation of 
Luther and of his writings resounded from the pulpits of 
the principal Hungarian chui'ches.f 

Most of the Hungarians who heard this were very much 
astonished; and the publication of the anathemas pro- 
duced a contrary effect to that which the prelate had 
aimed at. It awakened in the hearers a consciousness 

• Spalatinus, Bdalio de Comiiiis August. 1530. 
t Archiep. Strigon. comp, dot. Tyrnavice, p. 96. 

Toi/. vn — 15* 
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of the important nature of the Iteformation, bo that its 
friends -w^ere encouraged, and many were led to sech after 
the truth who had not previously concerned themselves 
about it. Many ecclesiastics, especially, who had been 
oppressed by the higher clergy, and had long sighed for 
the time of justice and freedom, now lifted up their heads, 
read the sacred boohs, and declared that Luther’s doc- 
trine, founded on the '\\^ord of God, alone was trne Tboj 
did not remain inactive, hut by their living and powerful 
words they enhghtcned the minds of men Pandics, vil 
lages, and towns joyfully greeted the Reformation. 

One of the first to proclaim tho Gospel in Hungary 
appears to have been Thomas Preussner Others fol- 
lowed him. Cordatus at Bartfeld, in 1522, SiUosy at 
Kcustadb, Kopaesy at Sarospatah, Radon and Husscr at 
Debreczin, and George at Hennanstodt, proclaimed iho 
tidmgs of a salvation freely given to those who laid hold 
on Christ by faith. Learned men at the same tune were 
bearing witness to the truth at the university of Puds. 
Simon Grynacus, son of a simple Suabian pca.sant, and 
afterwards a fnend of Colvin, hanog from cliDdbood 
shown a remarkable disposition for study, had been sent 
at the ago of fourteen to tho famous school of Pforzlieim 
Thenco he had passed to tho university of Vienna, where 
ho distmgumhcd himself and took tho degree of master 
of arts Tho king then called him to Ruda. Grynacus 
did not confine himself (o teaching Icltei'S there, hut 
openly and boldlj onnotmeed to tho people tho great 
doctrines of tho Gospel which ho hod cmbnicexl wiOi all 
Yus beart. ji.n<Ahor iortor, hS iiiB^icTm, a^so 
openly tho same faith, and, what was an urilooked for 
event, people were talking at Pesth, in tlio old capital of 
tho kings, on tho banks of the Dumbo, and near tho bor- 
ders of Turkey, of that same "Word of Oo<l whicliwns 
gwingjo} to so manj Germans on tho banbiof the nit* 
Tho Reformation, Iiko a broad nvtr, brought hfo arid pro* 
penty mto these vast regions which cilcnd bclwcon tho 
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Alps, tlic Cai-patliian Moimtnins, and tlie Balkan. But-, 
alas ! tlie river, dried up hero and there by the parching 
heat of persecution, was one day to shrink and be turned 
into a stagnant and sleepy body of water like that which 
runs to lose itself in the dry sands of the desert. 

These times, however, were a.s yet remote. The refor- 
mation of the ]\Iagyars was still in its period of growth 
and Hfe. The tidings of the struggle which had begun in 
Germany excited in men’s minds a burning desire to see 
Lutlier, to hear him, and to receive from his very lips the 
heavenly doctrine.f This is a characteristic feature of the 
Hungarian Beformation. The wish to go and di-ink the 
living water at its very soiu'ce became intense, and all 
who were able to do so hastened to Wittenberg. Martin 
Cyriaci from Leutschau arrived there in 1522. He was 
followed in 1524; by Dionysius Link, Balthazar Gleba from 
Buda, and a great number of their countrymen. J Joy- 
fully they greeted the modest city from which light was 
shed over the world. They fixed their gaze with timid 
respect on Lrrther and on Melanchthon; took them places 
on the benches of their auditories; received into their 
minds and hearts the words of these ilhrstrious masters, 
and engr-aved them there more indelibly than on the 
leaves of their note-books. 

In Hungary it began gradually to be noticed that one 
student and another was missing. The cause of their 
absence became known; they were gone to Wittenberg. 
The bishoirs, provoked at these heretical jnlgrimages, de- 
nounced them to the king. These priests had no diffi- 
culty in getting their views adopted by this young man, 
who, but a little while before, had given proof of his char- 
acter. Louis, who was king of Bohemia as well as of Hun- 

* GescMchte der Euangelischen JBrche in JJngam, mit einer Ein~ 
leiiung von Merle d'Avhigne, p. 35. Berlin, 1854. 

t ‘ Incredibilem in multis accendit ardorem ad videndum Lutbe- 
mm.’— Scultetus, Annul. Ev. rinovati, p. 51. 

t ‘Ex publicis academizB matriculis constat.’ — Ibid. 
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gary, had gone to Prague for the coronation of the queen, 
Mary, and as he passed through Moravia he had a parley 
•Ruth the townsmen of Zglau, and had declared to them 
that nnless they abandoned the Saxon heresy ho would 
have them put to death At the same tune ho had ordered 
their pastor, John Speratns, to bo thrown into pnsoD 
Tins was the wedding bouquet which Louis IL presented 
to his young, lovely, and Christian spouse, on the occa- 
sion of her coronation * 

The archbishops and the pnests, m possession of all 
their privileges, put themselves ot the head of the oppo- 
sition Many of them, of conreo, were actuated by a 
higher motive, the glory of the Poman Church, but in 
general they had no mind to let what they had usurped 
he taken from them King Louis and other pnnccs, 
pressed by the clergy, lent them their oicn poiccr and ati 
thonty, hut the ecclesiastics were the authors of the per- 
secution A religious philosopher of the eighteenth cen- 
tury f has said, ‘The clergy aro the indirect cause of the 
crimes of kings TlTulo they talk incessantly of God, they 
only aim at establishing their own dominion ’ This is a 
strong saying, and the author forgets that in the Catholic 
Church there ore, and always have been, some good pnests 
and good laymen Let «s no( exaggerate StxU, the em- 
pire of the clergy, the despotism with which it crushed 
consciences, is a great histoncal fact. It concealed the 
Holy Scriptures, but it brought out its tariffs of indul- 
gences, its exactions, its pimishmcnts with fire and suonl 
At a later time Iho progress of Christian anlization no 
longer allowed resort to such barbnrons pmcticcs. Put 
if evangelical Chnstiaoity is exposed henceforth only to 
senseless accusations, and frequently to insults on Uie part 
of the adherents of Pome, another advcr«ir} has appeared 
at the opposite pole, and each is amenaco to froetlom, 
to truth, and to the life of society ‘If the European 
• Gtsehldttdrr EvangtliatSm Klnkt (n Cnyam, p. 
t Baint-XIarlln. 
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world is not to perisli like the Eomnn empire,’ a philoso- 
pher of our o''A'u day has said,* ‘ some religious symbol 
must bo found which is adequate to the rescue of souls 
from both the evils which at this day are contending for 
them — a ciiminal atheism and a retrograde theology.’ 
This sjnnbol is the "Word of God. 

The Hungarian priests dealt a hard blow. They wanted 
to exclude the Eeformation not from their own country 
alone, but from the Avhole world. They said that it was 
neccssaiy to dry up the fountain from which these poi- 
soned waters flowed. Hungaiy then could no longer 
have to fear a Lutheran deluge. At their request the 
young king then vTote to the old elector of Saxony: 
‘ How can you patronize Luther, who attacks the Chris- 
tian faith and the authoi'ity of the Clmrch, who derides 
princes and praises the Turks? Leave oft* countenancing 
this monk,- and punish him severely.’ f Frederick the 
'V\^se was not of a nahire to give himself up to the lead- 
ing of a young man without understanding. ‘To allogc 
that Luther teaches things contrarj’ to the faith,’ he re- 
plied, ‘that he insults the Christian princes, that ho 
extols the Timks, and that in all these misdeeds he is 
countenanced by me, is to heap calumny upon calumny. 
I beg that you will let me know who are putting such 
fables into circulation.’ Louis had not to go far to find 
them. It was the priests of his coui’t; but in his aston- 
ishment at the reply of the fllustiious elector, he took 
care not to say so. 

This young, light-headed king no longer knew what to 
think. His bishops spoke to him in one way; the wisest 
prince in Europe said just the reverse. He had threat- 
ened with death the reformers of a small Moravian town; 
and now, not only were Moravia and Bohemia full of the 
faith of J ohn Hus, but the Keformation appeared to tri- 

• Paul Janet. 

t Seckendorf, Hist, des Lulherth., p. 603. Oeschichie der Hvange^ 
lischen Kirche in Ungam, p. 45. 
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umph m Hungary, and Tran^lvama lilemse was begin- 
ning to receive :t Two ministers of the Gospel, who 
came from Sdesia and who had heard Luther at W itten- 
berg, arrived one day at Hermanstadt. They distrib- 
uted there the works of the reformer, expounded the 
Scriptures plainly to the people, showed them all the 
consolation that la in the Gospel, and vigorously attacked 
the Homan Church They were both of them ei-Domin- 
icms, and their names were Ambrose and George. Hark 
Pempfiinger, a count and chief judge, an emment and very 
influential man, who was a reader of Luther's writings * 
gave hi3 protection to th6 two evangelists. A third 
soon arrived, whose name was John Surdastcr Ani- 
mated with burning zeal, ho began by preaching in the 
open air, afterwards, owing to the intervention of Pern- 
pfliDger, he lemovcd into St Elizabeth's church The 
crowd which came to bear him nas immense, and in it 
■were seen members of tho council ■\Vbilc giiingthcir 
attention to men and women, tho reformers did not over- 
look children They felt a warm affection for tlicm, and 
delighted to explain tho Gospel to them m a siniplo 
manner adapted to their understandings They jnstfllod 
into them the fear of God and an nbhorrenco of pm» and 
sought to lead them to Jesus, and thus to give them a 
simple but efficient piety They knew that man having 
fallen must bo restored Tb^ began to instruct childnn 
out of doors, in tho pubbe place. This boldness gave 
tbo greatest offence to tbo pnests, wbo complained, in 
bigb quarters, that these foroignirs were not only in- 
structing tho young, but were teaching them faleo dor- 
trmes. Tho two Silesian monks being summoned to 
Gran by tho archbishop, wero not able to return to 
Transylvania.* 

But tho Gospel remained there A firo had boon kin- 
dled in tho heart of tho people, and nollnng could ox 
tingiuali it Tho Cathobc nit's were desertctl by a Urgo 
• GachkMe iJcr £ionjelisehfn Kir<\t rn^ini. R. <2. 
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number, ilio priests ■u'cre removed from scvcrnl pulpits, 
vrbicb were then filled by ministers of the divine word, 
who taught in their stead. ‘The jiower of the (rvth,’ 
says a historian, ‘brought souls io freedom' But while 
thoughtful minds were gaining strength from the reading 
of the sacred boohs, there were trifloi'S who merely laughed 
at the superstitions which they had abandoned, and sang 
verses about the pope. The Catholics, however, were not. 
disheartened; the procession on Corpus Christi Day took 
place as usual, with much pomi) and with large lighted 
tapers. ‘Do our priests believe then,’ said some, ‘that 
God has become blind, that they cany so many lights in 
fnUday?’^^- A scilous and charitable reformation alone 
is a tnie one ; nevertheless the prophet Elijah over- 
whelmed with his irony the prophets of the groves.f 
The outcries increased. Never had so deadly a heresy 
been seen. The most pious declarations of the reformers 
were taxed -with hj'pocrisy; their most sincere professions 
with subtility and falsehood; their most Christian dog- 
mas were atrocious. Never had the devil woven a more 
dangerous doctrine. The ai’chbishop was no longer equal 
to the occasion; the thunders of the Vatican must roll. 
The demmeiations increased in serioiisuess. The arch- 
bishop of Gran betook himself to Rome, The papacy 
was agitated at the report of the deeds which were de- 
nounced before it, and Clement sent into Hungary 
the celebrated Cardinal Cajetan, furnishing him on his 
dejiarture with every thing calculated to win over the 
king. He dehvered to the cardinal for the king a pres- 
ent of sixty thousand ducats, ostensiblj’^ intended for the 
defence of the kingdom against the Turks, but also de- 
signed to rekindle the zeal of Louis H. against the re- 
formers. The pope also entrusted him with a letter in 
which he urged the Idng to destroy the heresy. How 
resist a request which was accomj)anied by sixty thou- 

* Oeschichte der Evangdischen Exrclic in Ungarn, p. 42. 

t 2 Kings sviii.' 27. 
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sand pieces of gold and earnestly supported by the bisb 
ops? In 1523 a Diet was convoked, which was slolfally 
managed by the clergy The delegates of the latter said 
to the hmg — ‘Will your royal majesty deign as a Cath 
ohe prince to taie severe measures against nil Lutherans 
their patrons, and their adherents? They are manifest 
heretics and enemies of the Holy Virgin Maty Punish 
them by decapitation and by confiscation of all their 
property ’ * 

Louis n. acceded to this demand, and on the 15th of 
October, 1524, he issued a severe ordinance against the 
Reformation 'This thing displeases mogrcatl},*ho said 
‘■We desire that our subjects should keep pure from all 
stain and all errors the faith which wo have received from 
our ancestors, and wo some time ago decreed that no one 
in our kingdom should cmbrico or approve this sect 'f 
Host, ho commanded those whom ho addressed, on pam 
of forfeiting life and goods, to do every thing possible to 
stay tbo Lutheran heresy 

The archbishop of Gran, who was returning from Rome 
and Cardinal Szalkai caused commissancs to bo appomted 
for the suppression of heresy, and, as Hcrmanslndt was 
causing the greatest uneasiness, thoj directed them first 
to this town A good many people wore astonished to 
800 these agents of tho popo intent at such a time on 
persecution Tlio Turks were threatening an invasion 
of Hungaiy, and was this tho moment to breed division 
among tho citizens ? Was there not a nccoasity for estab- 
lishing a good understanding among them all, and of unit 
mg them in heart and m will? Ought Ilnngary to bo 
exjiosed, bj a dnision of its forces, to a frightful rvtas 

• • rcDDft capitis et at latioBe omnium bonornm tnornm pimire il s 
xietur — IVixt P ptoTMltea p. 3. 

t ‘Jam pnJem cJixlmus no quU In hoc rrjjno nostro jM-efam lHaai 
anJcrct amplectl ant approl>aro ’ This crUinnnec hit! erto o"! 
IwhcJ, may bo foond In tbo Uongiriaa Joamal J/ryjwr p S-1 - 
F'jyflmeM Dobreezio 1871 
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trophe ? All these considerations were ineffectual. The 
Boman clergy shrank from nothing. Dreading the Gos- 
pel more than the Turk, they rashly flung their brands 
of discord into the midst of a generous people. 

The fire, however, did not burn so well as had been 
hoped. When the commissaries arrived in Transylvania, 
they found opinions so decided in favor of the Gospel, 
that they renounced their intention of burning men and 
confined themselves to burning the books. The writings 
of the apostles and the reformers were taken by force from 
the townsmen; a huge fire was Idndled in the market- 
place, and the best of the books were thrown into it. The 
archiepiscopal commissaries could not deny themselves 
the pleasure of being present at this execution, for want 
of others, and they watched the flames with a joy which 
they could hardly suppress. Meanwhile, a psalter on fire, 
caught up by the wind, fell upon the bald head of one of 
them, and the poor man was so dangerously injui’ed that 
he died within three days. The death intended for the 
persecuted overtook the persecutors. Executions of a 
like kind took place in other Hungarian towns. The 
warden of the Franciscan convent at Oedenburg displayed 
extraordinary zeal and ordered the works of the great 
Luther to be burnt by the hangman. In the archives of 
the town may still be read the following entry — ‘ Anno 
1525, Monday after New Year’s Day, paid to the hangman 
for burning the Lutheran books. Id. d.’ * 

This was not enough. What would it avail to have 
destroyed so many printed sheets, if there were stiU left 
in the kingdom many living voices to proclaim the sal- 
vation of Jesus Christ ? There was one voice especially 
which they longed at any cost to silence. The evangeli- 
cal light was shining brighter and brighter in the uni- 
versity of Pesth; and this was mainly owing to Grynaeus, 
who zealously taught the truth there. These Dominicans 
obtained a decree against him. This excellent man was 
* Qeschickte der EvangeliscJien Exrche in Ungam, p. 44. 
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seized and cast into prison But some of the nobles tool 
Ins part, and the prison doo» xrere opened 'Depart/ 
the} said to him, ‘leave the kingdom’ Hiingaij-’s loss 
became Switzerland’s gam Grynaeus became professor 
of philosophy at Basel, and twelve years later ho wel- 
comed Calvin there after his expulsion from Geneva. 
■Winsheim, a man more prudent and more timid than 
Grynaeus, hept his post for two years longer, but was at 
length banished in 1525, and became professor of Grech 
at "Wittenberg It was mainly on the ground of their 
opposition to the worship of the Virgin that these tno 
disciples of Chnat were driven from Hungary Bat nei- 
ther prison nor exile could banish the Beformabou Tlio 
fire within was increasing and no one was capable of cx* 
tinguishing it 

Fresh students set out for Wittenberg jUrarlm CjTinci 
of Leutsebau returned tbcnco, impressed and strength- 
ened by Lutbers teaclung, and applied himself immedi- 
ately to the work Some infiueatial nobles and some of 
the cities also declared for the Reformation In 1623, 
tho five free towns of Upper Hungary prononiiceil them 
selves in its favor, namely, Lcutschan, Schon, Rartfcld, 
Epenes and Knschau. In Transylvania a Lutheran school 
had been founded, and wbilo tho pnests were ever} Sun- 
day excommunicating those whom they cnllod heretic*, 
laymen protected them ogoinst perBOCution If any of 
tho clergy wanted to erect scaffolds, merchants and orti 
Bins rose and prevented it* 

Tho archbishop of Gran and tho legato of tho pope, who 
hod counted on destroying tho Reformation by incins of 
the royal edicts, wero filled with gnef when they saw tint 
these documents availed them notlung, and they nndo 
more strenuous efforts sbll to use nnd to abuse the jouth 
and weakness of the kingf 

Tho archbishop had assumed in Hungary the part of 

* Hancr, His( terUs TVasjyrnmltr pp H7 17U. 

J • JoTcnls boallAta aboltbator *— Svnlltfttis, jvCi 
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persecutor of the Keformation; and he resolved, seeing 
that it was so hard to kill, to give it a fresh blow. He 
wished the persecution to be at once more general and 
more cruel. As a Diet was to meet in 1525, he deter- 
mined, with the cardinal’s assent, to promote a new edict. 
Having been formerly governor to the king, the arch- 
bishop had great influence at court, and knew perfectly 
well how to proceed in order to gain over his old pupil. 
He manoeuvred so cleverly that he got what he aimed 
at.* All that the pious queen could say to the young 
king was powerless before the influence of the two prel- 
ates and the sixty thousand ducats. The priests gained 
over also the Cathohc members of the Diet. They were 
led to beheve that if they once got rid of Luther it 
would be easier to effect their deliverance from Mo- 
hammed. They were not to be long, however, before 
they foimd out their mistake. Louis commanded Duke 
Charles of Munsterberg, governor of Bohemia, to banish 
thence all the Lutherans and the Picards; and an edict 
which became a law of the kingdom of Hungai-y ordered 
the general extirpation, hy burning, of the evangelicals. 

They now set to work. At Buda lived a bookseller 
named George, a marked man with the pope’s party, as 
a seller of suspected books. George was apprehended, 
his Christian books were carried oflj and the pious book- 
seller was burnt, together with his volumes, which served 
as his funeral pile.f Louis ordered that the same course 
should be pursued in all his dominions. He wrote to sev- 
eral magistrates at Oedenburg, Hermanstadt, and other- 
places; and particularly addressed Coxmt Pempflinger in 
Transylvania, enjoining him to extirpate heresy, threat- 
ening him with the severest punishments if he failed to 
do so, and promising him his royal favor if he executed 
his cruel edicts. Hungary was to be covered with scaf- 

* Baronius, Annales, anno 1525. 

t ‘ Georgium quemdam bibliopolam una cum libris evangelicia 
exusserunt.’ — Scultetus, Annales, p. 62. Lutber, Epi '■ 
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folds. But n storm, gathermg m the Eist, was rapuHy 
coming on, bunging Dimuo punishments The sword of 
the persecutor was to be broken, the disciples of Cbnst 
saved, and the young and unfortunate pnoce, a Tictim 
of clencal intnguea, was to pay dear for aD his cruelties. 


CHAPTER II 

SOLTMAU'S GREAT TICTORT 
(iSNq 

SotTMAU THE Gre.^t, the coacineror, Iho magmficent, 
the most fatnous of the Sultans, was marching at the 
head of a numerous array His life was to bo for nearly 
half a century a senes of battles and of nctoncs. Five 
years before tins time (ho Turks had taken Belgrade and 
bathed their feet m the Danube. The illustnous follower 
of 3Iohammcd jotended to do djokj Bo purposed to in- 
vade Hungary, Austna, Italy, and Spain The crow 
should be trodden under foot, and the crescent shotihl 
wave tnumphantly above jt Knropo was to bccomo 
Mussulman On the 23d of Apnl, 162G, Solyman, who 
was preparing to leave Constantinople, visifed the tombs 
of his ancestors and of the martyrs of Islam Tlien, 
glonous in lua youth and elrength — ho was now tlurfy- 
two years of ago — endowed with the energy of his creed, 
inflamed with that passion for conquest which hnd tbs 
linguishcd his forefathers, the pnneo set out from Con 
stantinoplo at the bead of an army which was conlmnihf 
receiving TOinforccmcnta Ibrahim Pnchi, who sol on. 
before him, wa.s already liesw^ng Pctcrwnmdm 
took, this town, and at tho moment of the hnUan's en 
tenng upon tho sod of Hungary, at tho hcml of thrr^ 
hundred thoimnd soldiora, Ilimhim laid at la’ h**! 
n lolro of wclcomp, fill, nHoganan Iracli ‘ronrao" 
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To Pestli ! ’ was the cry raised, in the camp of the son of 
Selim. This great army set out on its march along the 
Danube. 

In Hungary nothing was ready. All the land was seized 
with alarm. The most enlightened men did not deceive 
themselves. In the assembly at Tolna it had been as- 
serted that ‘ every kingdom is in need of two things for 
its defence, armies and laws; now our Hungary has nei- 
ther of these.’ * Division among the grandees and the 
pretensions of the clergy had weakened the country. 
Places were bestowed only as matter of personal favor; 
soldiers were parading and showing themselves off in the 
streets of the capital, while the frontiers were left with- 
out defenders. The young queen strove in vain to estab- 
lish order in the state, for the grandees opposed it. At 
their head was the powerful Zapolya, who proudly relied 
on his seventy-two castles. This high and sovereign lord, 
of whom a prediction had been uttered that the crown 
would one day be placed on his head, asked for nothing 
better than to see the discomfiture of his native land, for 
he hoped that it would thus become easier for him to get 
himself proclaimed king.f Louis was entreated to exer- 
cise his authority and to reform abuses; but things re- 
mained in- that mournful state of confusion which precedes 
the ruin of a nation. 

Solyman had called upon the king, by a message of the 
20th February, to pay him tribute, threatening at the same 
time that if he refused to do so he would annihilate the 
Christian faith, and bring both his princes and his people 
into subjection to himself. The king, young and thought- 
less, had paid little attention to the summons. But when 
he learnt that the Sultan had left Constantinople, he was 
excited -and perplexed; and he imderstood that it was 
necessary to put Hrmgary in a state of defence. But it 

* Eistoria Oritica Ungarice, xix, p. 89. 

t ‘Sarei contento che quel regno siperdesse,’ &c . — Relazione del 
Signor d’ Orio, Dec. 1523. Ranke, Beulsch, Geschichte, ii. p. 407. 
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•was no'W too late. He Trisbed to Iotj* taxes, but monej 
did not come in. Ho endeavored to fona an army, but 
recruits did not make their appearance; ho appealed to 
the rich, but these chose rather to employ their wealth 
in decorating churches. He issued the most stringent or- 
ders; nil Hungary was to rise, even the students, priests, 
and monks; in the country one priest only was to remain 
for the service of two parishes. But hardly a man moved. 
At last, •when the enemy was drawing near, when it was 
known that he was marching on Pesth, the necessity was 
felt of occupying the passes on which it might bo possible 
to check his advance. But the prince had only an army 
of three thousand men, and only fifty thousand florins to 
cover the expenses of the war. This snm had been lent 
him by the banker Fugger on solid securities. Yonng, 
inexperienced, and unenergctic, ho was not at oil inclined 
to go to meet Solyman. But the magnates refused to 
march without the king. Louis then formed a bold reso- 
lution. ‘ I SCO well,' ho said sorrowfully, ' Uiat my head 
must answer for theirs, and I am going to take it to the 
enemy.’ Ho took leave of his young wife in the island of 
Csepel, near Budo, Although they were not mucli in 
agreement, they loved each other. Their hearts were 
torn; 

Digoo Spouse, rc^is mes ('tcrsela adiettz. 

On the 24th of July the ling set out with his small force 
The Clmstians numbered but one against a hundrctl of 
tbeir enemies.* 

Me.'inwhilo, tliough roardiing against the sncccwor c! 

• 1 ‘ . • '’•.'I'd --'-B f "oifist 

.' ‘ f ' r * b‘'i ■■ ;i' *■ ;swI.o 

did not set out to the war, the women, the old nuu, tie 
diildrcn, and those who were already prisoners /or lie 
Gospel’s sake, to bo cruelly put to death? Tho noUe 

• GtsehUKti iJfr KivngtlUeKm Kireht Cn p. 45. 

ricbai, QaiJet J/aAaetono, apad BcLinham, p. KS. PuBie, 

P.4OT. 
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Pempflinger was greatly distressed. He had from the 
first looked on the persecuting edicts as unjust, and he 
now felt the necessity of declaring to the Idng that to 
send the disciples of the Lord to the stake would be to call 
down the judgment of God on Hungary. Nor could he 
endure the thought that every other parish should be left 
without a pastor. He resolved therefore to go to. Louis. 
If every minister of religion remained in his parish to 
take care of the afflicted, if the sentence of death which 
had gone forth against the evangelicals were revoked, 
and if they were allowed to go out to defend their coun- 
try on the field of battle, the divine wrath might perhaps 
be appeased and Hungary and the Gospel might be saved. 
The monks already, taking advantage of the edict of per- 
secution and of the general excitement, were striving to 
stir up the people and to obtain by violent means the 
death of the evangelicals. In their view these were the 
sacrifices likely to avert calamities which were ready to 
fall upon the land. The count set out with all speed; but 
ere long his progress was arrested by terrible tidings.* 
The young king, while marching at the head of his 
three thousand men, had been joined by the Hungarian 
magnates and the Polish companies. By the time he 
reached Tolna, he had from ten to twelve thousand men. 
The troops from Bohemia, Moravia, Croatia, and Tran- 
sylvania were not yet under his banner. He received, 
however, some additional forces, and reached Mohacz on 
the Danube, a point about half-way between his capital 
and the Turkish frontier, at the head of about twenty- 
seven thousand men. Hardly any of these had ever been 
under fire. In the middle ages the command of armies 
had frequently been given to ecclesiastics. Louis fol- 
lowed this strange custom, and entrusted his troo23s to 
Jomory, archbishop of Cologne, arr ex-Pranciscan, who 
had 2 )i’eviously served one or two campaigns, and had 
won distinction. The king thought that an energetic 
* Geschichte der Evangelischen JSxrche in Ungam, p. 47. 
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monk would be better, in Bpito of his frock, than a cow- 
atdly general. But tins nommation showed plainly into 
what hands the king had fallen 

Solyraan had, unopposed, thrown a convement bridge 
across the nver, and his immense army had for the last 
five days been defihng over li He was aoquamted wiOi 
the art of war and with the sacntific manoeuvres winch 
had already been practised by Gonzalo of Cordova and 
other great captains. He had a powerful artillery, and 
his Janissaries were crcellent marksmen Louis, who 
was aware of the supenonty of his enemy, might have 
retired on Bnda and Pcsth, and have taken up a strong 
position there while occupied in collecting additional 
bodies of troops. But he was, hko his Bnbjccts, blind 
to the feebleness of hia resources, and filled with hopes 
of the most delusive kind Tlio two armies were sepa- 
rated by infcrvcaing hil/s. On August 20th the Tarlt 
began to appear upon tho heights, and to descend into 
tho plain Loim, pale as death, Lad himself inrcstwl 
with Ins armor * Tho monk commanding m chief and 
tho most mtelhgont of tho leaders foresaw (ho disi^ 
ter Many nobles and ecclesiastics shared their opinion 
‘ Twenty-six thousand Hungarians,' said Bishop Pcrenyi, 
*aro on their way, led by tho rronciscan Jotnory, to dm 
martjrs of tho faith and to enter into (ho kingilom of 
heaven ’ Tho prolate added by way of consolation, 'Ixt 
ns hope that tho chancellor will bo spared in order to 
obtain their canomration of tJio pope * Tho HiingamDs 
seeing tho Mussulmans come down tho hill and approach 
tJirow themselves oa them Tho Turks drs|ierBo and r« - 
tire, and the Hunganans, joyful at a flight bo iiucxpeclMl, 
reach tho top of tlio lull Tliero they discover the <v»urd- 
less host of the Osmnnhs, but, doctived by tho rctnat tf 
tho vanguard, they believe Hint victory is already thctrn, 
and msh upon tho enemy Solyman had hod rcconra-' 

• ‘WoWJ TWlcntUMC win tib<n:cs> ' 

der Klft'u tn C nftm, p- <7 
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to a comm on artifice in war. His soldiers liad made a 
feigned fliglit only for tlie purpose of drawing the enemy 
after them. At the back of the hill he had planted three 
hundred guns, and the moment Louis and his men came 
in sight a terrible fire received them. At the same time 
the cavalry of the Spahis fell on the two wings of the 
small Christian army, disorder began, the bravest fell, 
the weakest fled. 

The young king, who saw his army destroyed, made 
his escape hke the rest. A Silesian ran before him to 
guide him in his flight. "When he reached the plaiu he 
came to a piece of black, stagnant water, which he was 
obhged to cross. He pushed on his horse to reach the 
opxoosite bank, which was very high; but in climbing the 
animal slipjjed and fell with the prince, who was buried 
in the marshy waters. Melancholy burial-place ! Louis 
had not even the honor of dying arms in hand. All was 
lost ! The crescent triumphed. The king, twenty-eight 
magnates, flve hundred nobles, seven bishoxDS, and twenty 
thousand armed men left their corpses on the field of 
battle.* Terror sxjread far and wide. The keys of the 
capital were brought to the Sultan. He pillaged Buda, 
set fire to the town, reduced the library to ashes, rav- 
aged Hungary as far as the Theiss, and caused two hun- 
dred thousand Hungarians to perish by the hands of his 
Mussulmans. 

This victory, which appeared to ensure the predom- 
inance of Islamism, filled Germany and all Europe with 
sorrow and alarm. There were some small compensa- 
tions. Pempflinger, having no longer to fear either the 
priests or the king, saved the evangelical Christians who 
were threatened by the fury of the monks. But this de- 
liverance of a few did not lessen the horror of the public 
disaster. At the sight of then smoking towns, their 
devastated' fields, their slaughtered eountiwmen. and the 
crescent taking the place of the cross, the Hungarians 

* Geschichfe der Evangelischen Exrdie in Ungarn, p. 48. 
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■wept OTGr the rum of their country The unfortnu'vto 
Mary, a widow still so young, lost at the same time lior 
husband and her crown, and saw with distress of heart 
the Hungary which she lorcd ravaged by the Turks 
This terrible blow was felt at Wittenberg, wlioro the 
Hungarian students had excited a warm interest in their 
native land Luther on hearing of the nflliction of the 
queen w as moved with lively pity, and wrote to her a letter 
full of consolation ‘Most gracious queen, know mg the af- 
fection of your Majesty, and learning that the Turk has 
smitten the noble young prince, your husband, I desire 
m this great and sudden calamity to comfort you so far 
as God ma^ enable mo, and I send 5 on for this purpose 
fourp-ii/mi (with reflections), which will teach your Slaj- 
csty to trust solely in the true Father who m in hcanij, 
and to seek all y our consolation in Jesus Christ, the Inio 
spouse, who IS also our brother, having become our flesh 
and our blood These psalms will ro^cal to you in all 
its nehes the love of the FatUcr and tlio Son’ ‘Dear 
daughter,’ said Lntlicr further to the queen, ‘lot tho 
wicked oppress thoo and thy canso, let them, wrapped i» 
clouds, cause tho ram and the hail to fall upon thy head 
and bnry thee m darkness Commend thy canso to OchI 
alone Wait upon Him Tlicn shall Ho bring forth (h^ 
righteousness ns tho light, and Ihy judgment os tho noon- 
day God permits indeed tho righteous to tall int<» tho 
hands of tho incked, but Ho does not Icavo them llun 
'Tho popo and Ins agents condenmed John Htisl'd 
that was of no avail Condemnation, ontcncs, hyiKx'rd* 

1 d tears, rage, tempest, bulls, lend, SLal, cicoiuniiimcs 
tion, all was useless. Hus has stdl lived on gloniui’r, 
and neither bishops, nor umvonutics, nor pnnees, n r 
kings, have been able to do any thing ngniust him- T1 1* 
man alone, tliLS dead man, this umocent Alxl hn s^rurk 
n Cain full of hfo, tho ]>oi>o and nil his jiart^ , and m o* n* 
sequonco of his jiowcrful wonis they imvo be<n »eln 
ed"cd as heretics, apostates, murderers, and blwi hemfr*. 
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tliov conltl not blit burst ^Yitb ra"o ftt it.’ * It i.s diflicult 

« o 

for Lutber to utter a word of consolation without adding 
a word of energy’’ and of reprobation. Ho soinclimes 
adds a violent woi'd He could bo a lamb, but ho was 
also a lion. 

The trial and these consolations helped the .young cpioon 
onward in the path of piety. It was with pain that Chnrle.s 
the Fifth observed her evangelical sentiments; and ho and 
his ministers frequently made her sensible of it. They 
would fain have taheu from her her Gospel. But the 
emperor loved her, and alwaj-s finished by bearing with 
her. She gave expression in a beautiful hymn to the 
consolations which she found in communion with God. 
‘If I can not escape misforlimo,’ she says in her hymn, ‘I 
must endure dishonor for m}"^ faith; I know at least, and 
this is my strength, that the world can not take away 
from me the favor and the grace of God. God is not far 
off; if He hide His face, it is for a little while, and ere 
long He will destroy those who take from me His word. 

‘All trials last but for a moment. Lord Jesus Christ 1 
Thou wilt be with me, and when the}' fight against mo. 
Thou wilt look upon my grief as if it were Thine own.f 

‘ Must I enter upon this jiath ... to which they 
urge me . . . AveU, world, as thou wilt 1 God is my 

shield, and He will assuredly be with me everywhere.’ 

This path, this vocation of which she speaks, could not 

• These sentences are tahen from Luther’s Commentary on Psalms 
hdi., xciv., and cix. See the Letter and the Commentary, 
Luther, 0pp. Leipsic, voL v. pp. G09-C10. 
f ‘ Herr Jesu Christ, 

Du udrst mir stohn zur Seiton, 

TJnd sehen auf das UnglUck mein, 

Als wSre es dein, 

"VVenn’s wider mich wird streiten.’ 

Bunsen, Evang. Oesang- und Oebel-Buch, p. 290. Eambach, Anilidl- 
ogie, ii. p. 78. (Eambach supposes the hymn to have been composed 
for the queen by Luther at the same time as the exposition of the 
four psalms. — ^Editor.) 
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but alarm her Charles the Fifth, knowing the great ahh- 
ihes of his sister, named her, in 1531, Governess of the 
Netherlands She re-milered the palace of Brussels in 
which she was born She had an evangehcal chaplain, 
but while endeavonng to soften the persecuting orders 
of the emperor, she was often compelled to submit to 
their execution and to attend the Cathohe ceremonies m 
the court chapel She was doubtless afraid that if she 
offered any resistance to the inflexible wall of her dreaded 
brother she would be cast into prison for life, lie her 
mother Joanna, called the Mad 
If Mary was consoled by the words of Luther, the 
friends of the Gospel in Hungary saw danger increasing 
around them The king being dead, the ambitions Za- 
polya at length attained the object of his desire He was 
crowned king on the 26th of November, 1620, m the an* 
meat palace of Alba Royal, which had been for five cen- 
turies the abode of the Lings He was not the only claim- 
ant of the sceptre of Hungary The nrchdnko rerdinand 
of Austria, relying apon the arrangement entered into with 
King Ladislaus and supported by the partisans of his sis- 
ter, the Queen Maiy, bad himself crowned at Presburg 
Those t wo kings, each aspinug to the support of Romo 
and of her clergy, bad only ono point in common— their 
opposition to the Reformation — and m cruelly tlicy were 
to be rivals of the femble Turk 

Zapolya published, January 25, 1627, an edict against 
the Lutherans, and the pnests immediately made nso of 
it The Gospel had gamed adherents m oil parts of the 
country, and particularly on the mountains and in the 
pleasant valleys of tho Karpathiass, neh in mines of sd* 
ver and gold. Lihctheo, a town of miners, had a flour- 
ishing church, all the members of which lived in Iho mo^t 
charming brotherhood A rising of tho laborers in tho 
mines was the pretext of which tho priests nrailwl them- 
selves to stir up persecution They accused tlicso men 
of peace of having insbgated tho revolt. Tho pastor sue- 
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ceeded in hiding himself in a deep hollow in the mines; 
hut the rector of the school and six councillors were seized 
and taken to the town of NeusoL ‘ Abjure your heresies/ 
said the judge, ‘ and disclose to us the hiding-j)lace of your 
pastor, or you will be burnt alive.’ The councillors, alter- 
nately threatened and flattered, gave way. Constables 
(sbirri) descended into the mines and seized the minis- 
ter. The rector was burnt at Altsol, August 22; but the 
pastor was taken to a greater distance, near the Castle 
of Dobrony. His keepers having halted near this build- 
ing, in the midst of grand and solemn scenery, the priests 
called upon them prisoner to forswear his faith. Nicolai 
— this was the name of the Hungarian martyr — remaining 
unmoved, was killed with a sabre-stroke and his body 
was thrown into the flames.* 

"While these things were taking place under the sceptre 
of Zapolya, his rival Ferdinand issued at Buda, August 
20, 1527, an edict for persecution.f Imprisonment, ban- 
ishment, confiscation, death by drowning, sword, or fire, 
were decreed against heretics, and any town which did 
not execute this royal ordinance was to be deprived of 
all its privileges.^ 

A sky loaded with clouds foreboded to Hungary days 
of suffering, of blood, and of mourning. 

* Matricula Pl^anorum, xsiv. p. 463. GeschicMe der Evangelischen 
Kirche in TJhgarn, p. 51. 

t See First Series, vol. iv. book xiii. cbap. is. 

X Ferdinand’s Mandat. Lntber, 0pp. sis. p. 596. GeschicMe der 
Evangelischen Kirche in TJngarn, pp. 51-53. 
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CHAPTER III 

DEVAT ASD HIS FELLOW WORKERS 
(1527—1838) 

The tnumph of the Reformation in Hungary was to be 
Blow and diflBcult, or rather it was never to be complete 
The two kings, who after the death of Louis IL shared 
the kingdom between them, fancied as we have seen, that 
they should ensure victory to themselves by giving up the 
Reformation to the Roman clei^ But the only result 
of persecution was to advance reform Many of the evan- 
gelical Christians at this tune quitted Hungary to go to 
"Wittenberg ‘ A great number of Hungarians,' said Lu- 
ther on May 7, 1628, ‘ are amving here from all quarters, 
expelled from Fenlinands dominions, and as Chnst was 
poor, they imitate Him m His humble poverty’* Tho 
reformer welcomed, consoled, instructed, and etrcngth 
ened them ‘If Satan employs cruelty,' ho said to one 
of them, ‘he acts his own part, Scaapturo overywhcro 
teaches us that this is what wo are to expect from him 
But for thee, be a brave man, pray and fight in tho spirit 
and the word, against him f He who reigns in us is 
mighty’ Luther oven called to him tho Christians of 
Hungaty He wrote to Leonard Beier, who was in tho 
states of Ferdinand — ‘If thou art expelled come luthor 
We offer thee hospitahty and all that Chnst gives us.' 
lie ruAiraier’ff chantf wwff ItenHs ia tbc 
These men, on their return to their own land, became so 
many missionanes 

• ‘Polsi de regnis Fcrdinaadi, panperem Chnstcua lo paopcrta ‘0 
jmitantar *— Lnther, iii p 2S» 

t ‘Taverovireslofortis otaetpognainspIritactTerbondrcrsnia 

ipsnm.’— Jtld. 
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Not long after this there appeared at Wittenberg a 
man. who was to be one of the greatest Hungarian re- 
formers. One day, in 1529, Luther was visited by a 
young man who so completely won his heart that ho 
admitted him into his house and to his table; and, dur- 
ing his stay at Witfcenbei’g, the young Magyar had the 
privilege of listening to the pious discourses and the 
wdtty talk of the great doctor. This student was born 
at Leva in Transylvania, near the banks of the river 
Maros, in the waters of which gold is found. The town 
stands on the road to Temeswar, which passes by the 
defiles of the mountains and the Iron Gates, at a short 
distance from the ruins of Sarmizegethusa, the capital 
of the ancient Dacians, on the site of which the Eomans 
afterwards erected Ulpia Trajana. Here Mathias Biro 
Devay was born, at the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, of a noble family. It is supposed that he was one 
of the disciples of Grynaeus at Buda. In 1523 he went 
to the university of Cracow, where he matriculated at the 
same time as his friend Martin of Kalmance. He re- 
mained there about two years, and was known as a sin- 
cere Roman Catholic. 

Devay returned from Cracow towards the close of 1525, 
and having become priest and monk he showed himself a 
zealous friend of the pope. He who was to beat down 
the idol was at this time on his knees before it. It ap- 
pears to have been in the second half of the year 1527 
and the first half of the year 1528 that his mind was 
enlightened by the Gospel. He embraced the faith in 
Christ the Saviour with all the fr’ankness and energy of 
his nature. The catholics, who had known his devotion 
to the doctrine of Rome, wei’e in consternation. ‘He has 
been a Roman priest ! ’ they said, ‘ and a man most devoted 
to our Catholic faith ! ’ Devay felt the need of getting 
established in the evangelical doctrine and of qualifying 
himself to defend it. He therefore went to "Wittenbui'g, 
and on December 3, 1529, matriculated there. 
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"Willie Devay was in Saxony, the Reformation was mat- 
ing great progress in Hiingaty, The two tings had ex- 
pected to destroy it, but an invisible power, greater than 
that of courts, was widely extending it, and that old say- 
ing in the Gospel was fulfilled — My strength ts made per- 
fect %n weakness A powerful magnate, Peter Perenyi, 
who had embraced the Gospel a year before, had de- 
clared with his sons Prancis, George, and Gabnel for 
the doctrmo of Luther The son of EmericL, the former 
palatine of Hungary, he had just been made vayvode of 
Transylvania, and he possessed numerous castles m the 
northern part of the kingdom It was at the court of 
Queen Mary, in the time of King Louis, that he had 
been enlightened, by means of the frequent converBi 
tions which he had hold with the ministers Kopaczy and 
Szeray Not content with allowing the evangehcal doc- 
trine to spread in his demesnes, be exerted bunself per- 
sonally to provide pious pastors for the people Other 
magnates also, particularly Laelany, jilassaly, and Caspar 
Dragfi, had been converted to Protestantism by the teach- 
ings of the ministers Osztorai and Derezkn Dragfi’s fa- 
ther was in Ins day vayvode of Transylvania; and King 
Ladislaus had honored bis nuptials with his presence 
The son, now a young man of two-aad-twonty, sent for 
evangehcal divines to his estates, and Ovar, Iscngen, 
Erdoeil and numerous vilages were reformed by their 
preaching It was to no purpose that the bishops threat- 
ened this young and decided Christian, he cared nolhiug 
about it, but gave his protection to all those who were 
persecuted for the faith Some women likewise pro- 
moted the extension of the Reformation Tho wihcr« 
of Peter Jant, a venerated woman who bad tho most 
ardent love for tho Gospel, maintained preachers on her 
vast estates, so that all tho coimtry which laj between 
the nvers Slaros and Kocrocs was brought through her 
influence to tho profession of tho faitlu The palahno 
Thomas Nadasdy, Francis Bevoy, Bobek, tho Podnnm- 
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itzlij's, Zobor, Balassa, Batory, Pongratz, Hlesliazy, Esz- 
terliazy, Zriny, Nyai-y, Battliyani, the counts of Salm and 
Hommona, with many other nobles and magnates, heard 
the "Word of God as the sovereign voice of the Church. 
The townsmen did the same, and the greater number of 
the towns embraced the Reformation.* 

The report of all these conversions reached the courts 
of the two princes who were at this time disputing the 
crown. They thought thej'^ had better spare men of 
whose support they were ambitious. Persecution there- 
fore slackened, and the transformation of the Chui’ch 
profited thereby. Liberty and truth made conspicuous 
progress. At Bartfeld, JDoctor Esaias preached against 
Romish traditions, called his hearers to Jesus Christ, 
and stirred the whole town. At Leutschau, two evan- 
gehsts, Cyriaci and Bogner, retm’ning from Wittenberg, 
proclaimed the word of salvation ; and the ultramontane 
churches, in spite of their incense, their images, and their 
pompous ceremonial, were day by day being deserted. At 
Hermanstadt the inhabitants, regardless of the outcries 
against them raised by the priests and their adherents, 
quickly adopted measures for positively abohshing the 
Roman services. 

The court of Rome, more and more perplexed, was 
intriguing at Yienna with a view to winning over Ferdi- 
nand. The pope wrote to the celebrated general Fran- 
cisco Frangipani, who had been enrolled as a member off- 
the order of St. Francis of Assisi, and was on this ac- 
count imder especial obligation to obey the pontiff. He 
entreated him to support with all his might the Catholic 
religion now so gravely threatened. The monks of Her- 
manstadt, provoked at seeing that the cruel decree of 
Ferdinand remamed imexecuted, strove to stir up the 
people against their adversaries; and there were fre- 
quent disturbances. The magistrate would have con- 

* GeschichtederM}angdischenEirchein Ohgam, 'p'p. 55, 56. Herzog, 
Micy. xvi. p. 641. 
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Bented tliat overy one should be free to serve God ac- 
cording to his conscience, but persecution on the part 
of the monks appeared to be a rooted and incorrigible 
necessity The council, deqiairmg of enlightening them 
ordered them (February 8, 1529) upon pam of death to 
leave the town within the space of eight days, unless they 
chose to live in conformity with the Gosj^eL This order 
was variously received by the monks Some of them put 
off their cowls, dressed themselves like honest citizens, 
and began to earn their bread Others left the town 
Three days later there was not to be found m Herman 
stadt a single Roman Catholic * Some people cned out 
that freedom was trampled under foot by the council of 
Hermanstadt, others remarked that by the course it had 
taken i* suppressed culpable intrigues 
Liberty is a power which occasionally passes through 
very strange phases and of which history presents some 
singular features This was the case at this penod m 
Hungary The two rival longs Ferdmand and Zapolya, 
were supported by two powerful emperors, the one east 
em the other western, Solyman and Charles the Fifth. 
This twofold movement at once endangered and favored 
religious liberty in Hungary In 1529 Ferdinand went 
to Spire where the emperor Charles the Fifth had con 
voked the Diet, and, submissive to the dictation of his 
august brother, annulled there the edict which ho had 
^published in 162G in favor of rcbgious liberty f 

But while the Austrian king was thus confirmed lo m 
tolerance by tbo influence of Catholic Europe, the Hun 
ganan kmg took a lesson of libeity from the Mussulman 
emperor Solyman was onco more marching mto Han 
gary at the head of a hundred and fifty thousand men, 

• Hanner Jfw/ Ju:cUs p lOT <7e»cWcA/etfer 
in Ungam p. C9 Titnon, Otronci p 118. ^ 
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and halting on the famous battle-field of Mohacz, he 
there received Zapolya, who had come to offer him hom- 
age. He took Buda on August 14, delivered the evan- 
gelical commander-in-chief, Nadasdy, whom his troops 
with infamous treachery had cast into a cave, and then 
marched on Gran, whose bishop, escorted by eight hun- 
dred nobles on horseback and as many on foot, came to 
meet him, and Idssed his hand. Next, after presenting 
himself before Vienna, the Grand Sultali returned to 
Buda, and there confirmed Zapolya as king of Hungary. 
Although he was not a great admirer of freedom of 
conscience, he pronounced against the oppression of the 
Protestants, either because the Romish religion was that 
of the emperor his enemy, or because the worship of im- 
ages, which was one of the most conspicuous parts of the 
Catholic religion, was impious in his eyes. The Gospel 
of Christ enjoyed greater freedom at Constantinople than 
at Rome. 

In the great year 1530, the Hungarian reformation re- 
ceived a fresh impulse. The faithfulness and joy with 
which the Protestant princes confessed the truth at Augs- 
burg (June 25), in the presence of the emperer, of King 
Perdinand, and of several Hungarian lords — ^Nicholas 
Dm'anz, Wolfgang Prangepertpan, Prancis TJjlal^, and 
others — dispelled many prejudices. . These noblemen on 
their return gave favorable accounts of what they had 
seen and heard; and all who understood Latin or Ger- 
man — and these were very numerous in Hungary — could 
read the admirable Confession, which made many hearts 
beat high. Prom this time the disciples of Christ who 
were desirous of diffusing His light increased in number. 
The glorious instrument of Augsbiug was hke a bell, the 
tones of which, far resounding, brought to Wittenburg, 
and thus to the Gospel, a great number of students and 
even of learned men, who desired to become acquainted, 
in the -very seat of the movements, with the great trans- 
formation which was taking place in Christendom, and 
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to draTv -with their own bands at the fountam of hnng 
waters 

In the year which followed the Confession, in the spring 
of 1531, Pevay returned to Hongaiy He felt himself im 
pelled to pubhsh m hia native land the great facts and 
the great doctrines of redemption, proclaimed at Augs 
burg by the princes and the free towns of Germany He 
had attentively followed all the scenes of this great Chns 
tian drama, he atta^ed himself at the same time with 
sympathy to the teaching of Melanchthon, whose mild 
ness, prudence, and knowledge, and whose anxieties even 
filled him with affection and admiration It was not till 
later that the illustrious fnend of Luther showed his lean 
ing to a spiritual interpretation to the Lord s Supper, but 
the germ was already there Devay and other Hunga 
nans followed this tendency with hearty interest Some 
reformers have perhaps been UKKinsistent, their doetnoo 
has not been m all points m harmony with the principles 
which they professed Devay and others went the whole 
length, they walked straight along the road Devay was 
a complete divme He made progress He did not stop 
at a few beautiful figures in the picture, at a few grind 
portions of the building, he saw the whole and embraced 
it He recognized with Melanchthon the spintuahty of 
the Supper, and with Luther the sovereignty of grace 
Or, it would perhaps be more historical and more logical 
to say that with Calvin ho believed both, a complete man 
par excellence, at least as far as man can bo so rurther, 
he was not a mere recluse, complete only on lus own ac 
count, he was a teacher "With a strong desire to know 
the truth, he combined a steadfast, determined character 
He feared nothing, he hoped nothing from men, his hope 
and his fear were in Goi Ho thought, as Pascal after 
wards did, that tho fear of men was lad policy Tlicro 
was no fnltenng in him, ho did not waver as some did. 
but went on with an intrqnd heart and a confident step 
There are some divines who venture only to present the 
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trulli by degrees, niid this the human undorstandiiig fre- 
quently requires. The very light of the sun goes on in- 
creasing from dawn to midday. But the Hmigarinn re- 
former proclaimed at the outset the whole evangelical 
truth, with a franlc heart, completely and boldly. Ho 
demanded an entire transformation of Ihe life, a complele 
reformation of the church; and he extolled the greatness 
and the certainty of the salvation of which he was the 
herald. Distinguished for his theological attainments, 
he was equally so for his decision of character and his 
coxu-age. 

Devaj’, highly appreciated and recommended, was set- 
tled in the capital of Hungaij. As pastor at Buda, which 
is united by a bridge to Pesth, so that the txvo cities are 
virtually but one, he pxxt forth all his energy in diffusing 
there the piiuciplcs of the Beformation by liis discourses, 
his writings, and his deeds. As the saints played an im- 
portant part in the religion of the country, he showed in 
one of his works the nothingness of thcii' invocation.’’- 
He composed fifty-two theses in which, after confuting 
his opponents, he set forth clearlj’’ the essence of a real 
Chiistian reformation, or, as he used to say, (he rudiments 
of salvalion.'\ Unfortunately he had not at this time a 
printing-press at his serrice, Hungary being much be- 
hindhand in this respect. He therefore made numerous 
copies of his -wi’itings, as used to be done before Guten- 
berg’s invention. At the same time he preached with 
power. He appeared wherever he saw that any conquest 
was to be made. At his word many txu'ned to the Gos- 
pel, and among them some eminent men. 

Devay was not alone in his endeavors to spread Chris- 
tian hfe in the Hxxngarian Church. Anthony Transyl- 
vanus was preaching the Gospel at Kaschau and in the 

* De sanctorum dormitione. 

t ‘Propositiones erronece Matthim Devay, sen nt ille vocat rudi- 
menta Balutis continentes,’ said liis adversary, Dr. Szegedy (Vienna, 
1535 ). 
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surrounding districts, Basil Badan at Debreczin, Andrew 
Pisclier and Bartholomew Bogner at Zipsen, Michael 
SiUosj and Stephen Kopac^ in the comitat of Zem 
plin Leonard Stoectel and Lawrence Quendel who 
Lad studied at TVittenberg at the same tune as Deray, 
soon propagated the evangelical faith m other places 
The Eeformation was thus quite peacefully, without great 
struggles or great show, making the conquest of Hun 
gary The Gospel was not spreading there with the 
roar of torrents, ns it did m the places where Luther, 
Parel, and Knox, spoke, but its waters flowed smoothly 
They did not fall rushing and foaming from the nioun 
tains but they came forth imperceptibly from the ground. 
It was a conquest without clash of cymbals and trump- 
ets, made by brave scouts Eeform often began with men 
of the lower ranks Some humble evangelist would pro- 
claim m a small town the words of eternal life, and many 
hearts joyfully received them 
There were exceptions, however, to the calm of which 
we speak, and the life of the greatest reformer of tbeso 
lands presents to us tragical sitnations such as abound 
in the history of the Reformation 

Devay did not remain long at Bnda. He was called 
to Oassovia (Kaschau) in Upper Hungary, then under 
the rule of rerdmand, b*om which place ho was able to 
bear the heavenly doctrine to the banks of tho Hcmath 
and tho Tchenerl, into the whole comitat of Abaujvar, to 
Epenes on the north, and to Ujhely on tho cast Every 
where he labored zealously Ere long tho inhabitants 
attached themselves with all their heart not only to lura 
but to the Word of God. Tho nobles of one of tlio tnar 
ket towns of tho comitat of Zemphn, imprcs-sed by bw 
powerful discourses left tho Romish Church and received 
with faith the dmne promises Tho inhabitants of scr 
eral villages of tho neighborhood were gamed over br 
this example Those numerous conversions excited tho 
wrath of tho Roman clcigy, and on all aides tho pncsl* 
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called for tlie removal of a man so dangerous as Devay. 
Thomas Szalahazy, bishop of Eger (Erlau), denounced 
him to Eang Ferdinand. Agents of this prince made 
their way secretly to the -places where the simple but 
powerful reformer might be found, and they seized and 
carried him off. A deed so daring could not be con- 
cealed. The report of it spread among the inhabitants 
of the town of Cassovia, and the people, who were warmly 
attached to the reformer, rose in revolt. But all was 
useless. The tools of the bishop dragged Devay into the 
mountains of the comitat of Liptau; but even there they 
did not think him safe enough. They feared the moun- 
tains, the forests, the defiles; they could not dispense 
with prisons, keepers, and thick walls. They conducted 
Devay, therefore, to Presbiu’g,^ and thence to Vienna; 
and here he was very rigorously treated. Put in chains, 
supplied with scanty nourishment, subjected to aU kinds 
of privations, he suffered cruelly in body, and his soul was 
often overwhelmed with sorrow. He wondered whether 
he was ever to escape from those gloomy walls. He 
sought after God from the depth of his soul, knowing 
that He is the only deliverer. At a later time he fre- 
quently used to speak of all the bodily and mental suffer- 
ings which he had undergone in the prison of Vienna. 

John Faber, bishop of the diocese, a learned man and 
of superior abilities, had at first taken much interest in 
Luther’s writings ; but he found the diet a little too 
strong for the weak stomachs of the people. In 1621, 
being over head and ears in debt, and having nothing to 
pay, he betook himself to Rome to escape from his cred- 
itors and to claim help of the pope; and in order to 
make himself agreeable he composed a work against the 
great reformer. Rome transformed Faber, and, on his 
return to Germany, he began to contend against the Ref- 
ormation, without, however, being entirely proof against 
the Christian words of Luther. In 1528 he tried to gain 
over Melanchthon, offering him as the price of apostasy 
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a situation under King rerdinancL* The same year he 
contnbuted to the erection of the stahe at -which Hnb- 
meyer was burnt Taber bad been provost of Buda, and 
in 1630 he -was named bishop of Vienna He cited Devay 
to appear before him The bishop -was surrounded by 
many ecclesiastics, and a seCTetary or notary seated be- 
fore a table took down eveiy thing m writing The Hiin- 
ganan reformer did not allow himself to be intimidated 
by hia judges, nor -weakened by a wish to put an end to 
biB sufferings He spoke not only as a cultivated and 
learned man, hut still more as a Chnstian full of deci- 
Biou and courage Ho set forth unreservedly evangehcal 
truth ‘ You are accused,’ said Taber, * of asserting that 
after the words have been uttered — Tins is my body, ihts 
18 my blood — the substance of the bread and the wine stiU 
exists ’ ‘ 1 have explained in the clearest way,’ replied 
Devay, ‘ the real nature of the eaertunents, Iheit charae- 
ter and thoir use They are signs of grace and of the 
good-wall of God towards us, thus they console us in our 
trials, they confirm, eatabhA, and make certom our faith 
in God’s promise The office of the "Word of God and of 
the sacraments as one and the same The latter ate not 
mere empty and barren signs, they truly and really pro- 
cure the grace which they signify, hut, nevertheless, are 
beneficial only to those who receive them m faith, spiritual- 
ly and sacramentally ’ f It is clear that the spintual cle- 
ment predominated in the theology of Pei ay, and that ho 
was already almost of the same opinion as the theologians 
of reformed Switrcrland Ho set forth his whole belief 
wAVi 'ffirtiWiSsat, VVaA, vswnl ^vi fcol owihor- 

ized to condemn him Ho was therefore set at liberty t 

• 'Faber borlalor at deflctata a causa habitimiis me dcfecliows 
pnetmuto '—Owp Jfi/ i p 758. 

1 ‘Ii8 Boh-i sunl saiutana (joi tnfiJt splrHuoIi/fr et KicromcntaiitfJ 
base mystena pcrcipmat’—Peray, Jjposftio warnJnU ipiomodo a 
Fabro in carcfre sU exnminaltis Bimcl, 1537 

J JlSTCSB, In Herzog's Zncj/efJ^yrdui, xli. p. 407 
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Devay now went to Bnda, w'liere lie had first exercised 
his ministry, and which was now subject to John Zapolya, 
the rival of Ferdinand of Austria. Zapolya, a capricious 
and despotic prince, was at this time in a very ill humor.* 
He had a favorite horse, which the smith from unskilful- 
ness had pricked to the quick while shoeing it. The king, 
in a fit of rage, had ordered the smith to he cast into 
prison, and had sworn that if the animal died of the in- 
jury, the man who had pricked it should die too. Hear- 
ing that the preacher who was branded by the priests as 
a great heretic had arrived in his capital, his splenetic 
bumor immediately vented itself on him. Theologian or 
shoeing-smith, it was all one to him, when once he was 
displeased. Devay was seized and confined in the same 
prison with the artisan. Thus the reformer escaped from 
a gulf only to be dashed against a rock; he fell from 
Charybdis upon Scylla. He was in expectation of death, 
but he had a good conscience; and, his zeal increasing in 
the prospect of eternity, he ardently desired to win some 
souls to God before appearing in His presence. He there- 
fore entered into conversation with his unfortunate com- 
panion in captivity; and finding him melancholy and 
alarmed, he did what Paul had done in the prison at 
Philippi for the jailer trembling at the earthquake — ^he 
besought him to receive Jesus Christ as his Saviom*, as- 
suring him that this alone sufficed to give liim eternal 
life. The smith believed, and great peace took the place 
of the distress which overwhelmed him. This was a great 
joy for the faithful evangelist. The horse got well, and 
the king, appeased, gave orders for the release of his 
smith from prison. When the jailer came to bring this 
news to the man, the latter, to the great smprise of his 
keeper, refused the favor which was offered him. 'I am 
a partaker,’ said he, ‘ in the faith for which my companion 
is to die. I will die with him.’ This noble speech was 
reported to Zapolya, who, although capricious, was stiU 
* Geschichte der Evangelischen Kirche in Ungu. 62 . 
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a feelmg man and lie was so much affected that he com- 
manded both the prisoners to be set at hberty This 
second imprisonment of Devay lasted till 1534 
Pevay went out of the prison weakened and broken 
down, but ever pious and an^ous to consecrate his days 
to the service of Him who is the truth and the life A 
Hungarian magnate, the Count Nadasdy, a nch and 
learned man, who openly and actively protected the Ref 
ormation, and who had at great expense founded a school 
with a new to promote the cultivation of hteratore,* one 
of the Maecenases of the sixteenth century, thought that 
the reformer, after his Inals and hig two harsh iinpnsoa- 
ments, stood in need of repose and qmet occupation 
rather than a hand to hand fight with his adversmes. 
In hia castle of Sarvar, Nadasdy had a very fine hbrorj 
He innted Devay to take up his abode there, and to turn 
to account the studies m which he might engage for iho 
propagation of evangelical knowledge Tlie reformer nc 
cepted this noble hospitality, and Sarvar became for him 
what the house of Hu Tillet at Angoulemo had been 
to Calvin, after his escape from tlio cntninal licufenant 
of Pans, and what the 'W’artbarg had been to Luther 
There was, however, this difleronce, that Devay had nl 
ready endured several years of rigorous confinement, 
which was not the case with either Luther or Calvio 
Ho set to work immediately, aud stndicd and composoJ 
several polemical piecea He bad escaped from soldiers 
and jailers onlj to contend with ndversincs of another 
kind. 

The whole life of an evangelist is one continual stmg 
giV, ssd vhsi grbwdwv eocflief jv Ihere fhan that of 
truth with error ? A champion worthy of Romo npi>carcd 
to reply to Devay Gregory Szegedy, doctor of tlie Sor 
bonne, and provincial of the Pranciscan order in Hungan , 

• •InlelLgo te magno suoipta scholam con^tilucra ct optimnnim 
urtmm stadia excitarc.'— Mclauchlhoii to Coant hadosJy, CVp. />/ 

lu. p 417 
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lla^•ing become acqnnitiicd witti the firsi manuscript worlcs 
of Dcva.y, had declared that lie nndcrloolc lo refuie them. 
He hept his -word, and published at Vienna a i realise 
in which he controverted the theses on (he. rudhncnl^ of 
saJvalmi/' This Avas Ihc first Avorlc jmblishcd by a Hnn- 
gariaii against the Keformation. Devay applied himself 
to the task of answering it, and his Avorlc Avas finished in 
the course of lo3G. 

Daring this period, toAvns, boronghs, entire parishes, 
and even some members of (he higher clorgj' embraced 
the eA-angelieal doctrine. But at the same time Sr.alalumy, 
bishop of Egor, caused Anthony, jiastor of Eperies, and 
Bartholomew, chaplain to the chapter, to be thrown into 
prison; and King Ferdinand commanded the evangelical 
church of Barlfeld to abolish all innovations, upon pain 
of confiscation and of death. f 

i\IeanAvhilc Devay’s AVTitings remained in mannscnjit, 
and ho avus considering AA'here he .should got them printed. 
Szegedy had published his at Vienna, but. Dovay had no 
inclination to retuni thither. Ho determined to go in 
search of a publisher into Saxony, and set out at the end 
of 153G. At Kiirnberg ho fell ill, and was there attended 
by Dietrich Veit, a former friend of his at Wittonbei’g, 
whom Slelanchtbon used to call suns suminus amicio'^. 
After his recovery he arrived at Wittenberg, and there 
Bojoumed, ns far as apjiears, in the house of Melanch- 
thon,J from the month of April to the month of October, 
1537. These two men bec.ame intimate friends; they were 
like brothers, ‘ How pleasant his society is to me,’ said 
Luther’s friend when spealdng of Devay; 'how excellent 
is his faith, and how much prudence, knowledge, and 
piety he has ! ’ Ho was not the only Hungarian who 

* Ccnsurcc fratris Gregorii Zegedini, &c. Vion, bey Syngren, 1535. 

t Bibini, McmoraViKa Aug. Conf. p. 38. OcschicMc der cvangclischen 
Kirche in Ungarn, p. G4. 

X ‘ Tabs hospes, ufcHomcrus jnbet, dvri nadtyvn'jrov esse debet.’ 
— ^IVIelancbtbon Vito Theodoro. Corp. Ref. iii. p. 416. 
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was attached to Master Philip As the majority of the 
Hunganans who came to ‘Wittenburg were unacquainted 
with German, Melanchthon preached for them in Latin,* 
which made them more famihar with the inode of thought 
of this divine Moreover, even before the first return of 
Devay to Hungary, the doctrine of Zwmghus was known 
atid embraced there As early as 1530, Luther com- 
plained that this was the case with one of the pastors of 
Hermanstadt Nevertheless, Hevay was also on broth- 
erly terms not only with Luther but with all evangelical 
men He related to them the progress of the Reforma- 
tion in Hungary, he sought after every thing that might 
make him more competent to promote it, oud he found 
by expenence how much fellowship with those who be- 
heve strengthens the heart and enables a man to fight 
valiantly 

Devay did not print his manuscript at ’Wittenberg nor 
in any other town m Germany Lid he find any diffi- 
culty in doing so ? ’We do not know 

■\^en the time was come for him to depart, ho bo^cd 
his host to write to iua patron Count Nndasdy A letter 
from the teacher of Germany could not fad to be greatly 
valued by the Hauganan magnate Melanchthon wrote 
a letter, and entieated the count to do all in his power 
that the churches might bo taught with more punty, 
and, anxious to see teaching and hteraturo protected 
by influential men, he said, ‘ In former tunes the Greeks 
associated Hercules with the Muses and called him their 
clucf f Every one knows that you Pannonians (Hnnga 
nans) arc the descendants of Hercules. Oa this ground 
the protection of sucli studies ought to bo in the eyes 
of lour Highness a domestic and national virtue ' The 
letter is of the 7th October, and is dated from I^cipsic, 

• Em Itevesi., M. S Dtvojvnd duungarisihe r/onnWe Strthf 
Herzog a Ena/ nx. p ilO j,....., 

I ‘Ohm Grtfeci Derculem »ddideniat ITafts, earooqae o 
vocabant .’ — Corp Etf ui- p 4t8. 
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to wliicli place Melanclillion possibly accompanied bis 
friend. 

Devay did not go from Wittenberg direct into Hun- 
gary, altbougb be -was eagerly called for tbore. Ho went 
to Basel. He was attracted to tbis town of Switzerland 
partly by tbo desko to become acqxiamtod with tbo tbeo- 
logians of tbe country, partly by tbe celebrated printers 
of tbe town, wbo pubbsbed so many evangelical boolcs, 
and partly also by tbe presence tbere of Grynaeus, with 
whom be bad probabl}’’ corresponded. Tbo manuscrii)ts 
wbicb be took •\vitb bim comprised tbroo different works. 
Tbe first treated ‘of tbe principal articles of Cbristian 
doctrine’; tbe second, ‘of tbo state of tbo souls of tbe 
blessed after tbis life before tbo day of tbe last judgment 
and tbe third, ‘ of tbo examination to wbicb bo bad been 
subjected bj’ Faber in tbe prison.* Tbe volume aj^pcarod 
in tbe autumn of 1637, with tbis inscrixition — ‘Master, 
at tby word I ■vsdll let down tbe net.’ * Alter tbis publi- 
cation Devay left Basel. 

On arriving in Hungaiy, be betook bimseK immediately 
to tbe count, to wbom be was to deliver tbe letter of tbo 
reformer. John Sylvestre, wbom Melancbtbon called a 
real scholar, was at tbe bead of tbe school of TJj-Szigot, 
near Sarvar, founded by Hadasdy. Tbis nobleman was 
a treasm-e for Hungary. A wealthy man, a pious Chris- 
tian, be took pleasm'e in encouraging bteratm’e and tbe 
arts, and gave rewards and tokens of bis esteem to those 
wbo cultivated them; but above all be bad at heart tbe 
advancement of tbe kingdom of God. He perceived that 
Devay and Sylvestre were men of tbe choicest kind, and 
associated them with himself. They were all three con- 
vinced that schools and good books were necessary for 
tbe education of tbe people, for tbe establishment of tbe 
Reformation in Hungary, and for refining tbe manners 
and ensuring tbe prosperity of tbe country. Devay asked 
tbe count for a printing-house, and tbis request was im- 


* Liike T. 6. 
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mediately granted. The building -was set up by the side 
of the school, and was the first in Hungary Heyay at 
once began to compose an elementaiy book for the study 
of the Hungarian language {Orihographxa unganca) Ho 
took pains to make it useful, not only as a grammar, but 
also as a means of Christian instruction He taught m 
it at the same time the rudiments of the language and 
those of the Gospel, remembering the word of the Master 
— Suffer the little children to come unto me These three 
Chnstina men thought that it was essential to begin the 
work of man’s restoration m his childhood, not merely 
to assist nature but to transform it and to bring it into 
that new state of righteousness which is a conflict with 
the onginal nature, to the end that Christ maybe formed 
in him They behered, ns M de Saint Martha has said, 
that children have m them a natural gravity which dra^ 
them violently towards evil, that we must therefore he 
always on the watch lest the enemy enter into tboir heart 
as into a deserted place, and do yust wliat he will there 
It 18 also necessaiy that a faithful guardian should be 
careful to remove from before their eyes and their feet 
whatsoever may become to them an occasion of falling 
Devay had added to his book some prayers in Hanganan 
intended for children, for which he had laid under con- 
tribution Luther’s smaller catechism This volume was 
the first printed in the language of the country It passed 
through many editions 

But Devay did not neglect acbve evangelization Tho 
scene of lus labors was especially tho demesnes of hV 
dasdy, and the comitats of Eiscnburg, 'N\’estpnm and 
Eaab, near tho frontiers of Austna, between (ho ng/jf 
bank of tho Danube and Lake Balaton (the Plattensce) 
This apostle used to bo met m his journeys along tbo 
roads on the shores of Lake Balaton and on the bants 
of tho nine nvers which flow into it. Ho prcaclicd tbo 
Gospel m rural dwellings, in castles, and m tho open air 
Ho called all those who heard him to como to Chnst, 
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aiKl declared tliat {lie Sa-vdour did not. cast away nnj* ono 
\Yho so came. If lie mot Avitli any who while they be- 
lieved were still uneasy and disturbed, he did not, hesi- 
tate to reassure them by announcing to them the elecliou 
of grace. Ho told them that if they had come to God it 
was bccatise he had chosen them, and that the Good 
Shepherd Iceci^s in his fold to the end the shccii which 
he has brought there. 

While Dovay was laboring to the south of the Danube, 
Upper Huug.ary was not neglected. Stephen Szantai, an 
eminent man and an earnest Christian, was at this time 
lU'caching there energetically. Ho was full of faith and 
a good dialectician, filled with devotion and enthusiasm 
in the cause of the Lord. Tlie prelates wlio had for- 
merly imprisoned Dovay took in hand to do the same 
with Szantai. A clerical conspu*acy was formed. The 
bishops George Fratcr, Statilius and Frangipani, sup- 
ported by the heads of some of the monastic ordci*s, be- 
sought Ferdinand to have the evangelist seized and put 
to death. Statilius, bishop of Stuhlwcisscnburg, near 
the vast forest of Bakonyo, enjoyed the reputation of a 
master in the art of persecution. A little while before, 
he had ordered the an-est of an evangelical minister, had 
caused him to be beaten with rods, and, when the men 
charged uith this service had j)>’csentcd the victim half- 
dead, the infamous prelate had thrown him to the dogs 
to despatch him. Frangijiani, formerly a military man, 
had indeed laid down the sword and put on the frock; 
but he had retained a soldier’s manners, and held it a 
maxim that business and men must be disposed of s\riftly, 
and without delicate considerations. He governed his ser- 
vants with pride and harshness, and, as it is said, gave his 
commands with a rod. This was the man who took upon 
himself to obtain from the king the death of Szantai. Ho 
had no doubt that the king would let himself be guided 
like his servants. But certain very remarkable changes 
had been wrought in Ferdinand’s mind. Cc , ^ "n 
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of Augsburg bad given him a less unfavorable impression 
of Luther s doctrine His confessor, who was a Spaniard, 
when on his death bed, had acknowledged to him that ho 
had not led him in the nght way, and that Luther had 
hitherto taught nothing but the truth It appears that 
the children of Joanna of Castile all resembled their 
mother m having some r^ord for the truth, while they 
resembled their grandmother, the illustnous Isabella, in 
submission to pnesta. King Terdinand was therefore 
now less hostile to the reformers Nevertheless, he was 
far from decided, and Rome had not lost m his case the 
influence which she knew how to exercise over pnneos. 
He had nothing more than passing gleams of light, winch 
the clergy called caprices, he sometimes Wavered, but al 
ways returned to the pope’s side He was loobed upon 
sometimes aa a fnend to the Protestants, and sometimes 
as their enemy 

However this might be, Ferdinand did not yield this 
time to the demand of the pnesta, but ho appointed 
(1538) a religious conference to be held at Schassburg 
between the priests and Szantai The perplexity of the 
bishops equalled their astonishment Not only did the 
king refuse to condemn Stephen without a heanng, but 
he commanded them to enter into discussion with him 
Sensible of their incompetence, they were not at all con- 
cerned about it, and began to look for a good Roman 
Catholic who should be able to copo with the man they 
called the heretic 

There was among the Franciscans a monk celebrated 
for his exploits in theological stnfo, ono Father Gregory 
Ho was now summoned to Schassburg, and went tlulhcr 
accompanied by other monks For umpires rcrtlinaud 
selected Dr Adrian, episcopal vicar of Stnhlwcissenburg 
and Martin do Kalmanco, rector of the school of the 
sums place ibests men, in the ling's opinion. coiiM 
not but bo, conaacnog tbcir pereonni cliamctcr, iinpar- 
tml judges, oud ho said to them, •! cibort jou to con- 
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duct the whole affair in such a way that the truth may 
in no respect suffer.’^' 

The disputation began. Bomau Catholics and Prot- 
estiuits had come together from all qiiartcrs. Stephen 
Szantai set forth the cvangehcal doctrine, and supported 
it with sohd proofs. The clover Franciscan was unable 
to confute them; and the monies seeing this supphed bj' 
outcries and a gi*eat disturbance the place of the argu- 
ments which were lacldng on the part of their colleague. 
A la^y-man, John Bohenz, a leanied doctor of medicine, 
indignant at tliis strange method of argument, sharply 
rebuleed the monks and censured them for the uproar as 
a stratagem unbecoming a discussion so grave; and tak- 
ing up the replies wlvich Gregory had made, he showed 
their worthlessness. Szantai siioke again in his turn, and 
left on his hearers a deep impression that the cause which 
he was defending was that of the truth. The disputation 
Lasted several days longer, diu-ing which the doctiane of 
the Eeformation instead of losing gained groimd. 

The discussion being finished, Adrian and dc Kalmanco 
had to pronounce judgment. For this purpose they went 
to the king. They were seriously embarrassed, and ■with- 
out being undecided were in a giuat difficulty. ‘Sire,’ 
they said, ‘ all that Szantai has maintained is founded on 
the Holy Scripture, and he has demonstrated the truth 
of it; but the monks have uttered only words -svithout 
meaning. Nevertheless, if we publicly assert this, we 
shall be everywhere deci’ied as enemies of religion, and 
then we are ruined. If on the other hand we should 
condemn Szantai, we should be acting against om’ own 
consciences, and we could not escape the judgment of 
God. For this reason wo entreat Your Majesty to de'sdse 
some plan which will furnish us a way of escape from 

* Eispaniai vadaszag. This rare and remarkahle book narrates 
tho disputation in detail, perhaps giving it an emphasis in favor of 
the Eeformation. See also GescMcMe der evangcUschen Kirchc in 
Ungarn, p. 66. ' 

voL. vn. — 17 
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this twofold danger ’ The Jang understood the difficulty 
of tlieir position and promised to do all that he could for 
them 

This was in the morning Perdinand was almost as 
much embarrassed as the two judges. In Tam ho re- 
flected on this difficult case, he found no solution Ho 
achnowledged that the Protestants had a right to ho pro- 
tected in their religious liberty, and. he felt that it was 
dangerous to exasperate so considerable a number of his 
subjects But what would Rome and the clergy say if 
he granted an amnesty to ? 

About three o’cloch in the afternoon, word was brought 
to him tiiat se^6raI bishops, prelates, and roonLs desired 
to speak to him Disquieted by their defeat, they widietl 
to put pressure upon the mind of Iho pnnce ‘Sire,* 
said the bishop of Grosswardm, ‘ we are the shepherds of 
the Church, and wo are bound to toko core of our flock 
For this reason we have demanded that this heretic should 
be seized aud condemned, in order that those who oru 
like him, alarmed by his example, may ccoso to spent, 
and to write against the Roman doctrine. But Tour Ma- 
jesty has done the very reverse of that which wo asked, 
you have granted a religious conference to this wretched 
man, who has thus had an opportunity of inducing many 
to take his poison Assuredly the Holy Father will not 
be pleased with this There is no need of a discussion 
The Church has long since condemned those brigands of 
heretics, and their sentence is written on their forch^tuh!. 

Ferdinand replied — ‘Not one man shall pensh, unliss 
lit- be convicted of a enmo worthy of death.’ 
said Bishop Statilios, ‘is it not enough thot he gives iho 
cup to Jaymen, ululo Chnst instituted it only for pnests 
and that ho calls the holy mass an indention of the devil’ 
Assertions such ns tlioso deserve death ‘ ‘Do you tlnnl. 
bishop,’ said the king, ‘ that the Greek Churcli is a true 
Church?’ ‘I do, sire’ ' Well, then,' rephed Ferdinand, 

* iho Greeks xcceiv o the supper in both kinds, as they were 
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ttuiglifc by tbe holy bishops Cluysostom, Cyril, aufl others. 
"W’hy should ^ve uot do the same ? Tliey have not tho 
mass, Avo therefore can dispense Avith it.’ The bi.shoi)s 
held their jieace. ‘I do not tulcc the part of Sx.antai,’ 
added the prince, ‘but I AA'ish tho cause to bo examined; 
a king must not puuisli an innocent man.’ ‘ If Your jMaj- 
esty does not support us,’ said tho bishop of Gross- 
AA’ai'diu, ‘AA"e AA’ill seek for some other means of getting 
rid of this A’ulture.’ 

The bishops AA'ithdrcAA’, but Fci'dinand had about him 
men as passionate as they Avere, AA’ho Avero bent on tho 
destruction of the reformer*. At nine o’cloclc in tho CA*en- 
ing of the same day, the Idng, in a state of distress and 
suspense, Avas conversing on these inattcrs Avith tAvo of 
his magnates, Francis Banfy and John Kassai, Avhen tho 
burgomaster of Kaschau requested an audience of him, 
and entered his presence folloAved by Szantai. The king 
immediately addi'cssing tho reformer said — ‘YHiat then 
do you preach ? ’ ‘ 3Iost gracious prince,’ replied the min- 
ister, ‘it is no new doctrine. It is that of the proijhcts, 
of the apostles, and of our Lord Jesus Christ; and who- 
soever deskes the salvation of his soul ought to embrace 
it A\ith joy.’ The king was silent for some seconds; and 
then, no longer able to refrain, he exclaimed — ‘0, my 
dear Stephen, if Ave foUow this doctrine, I am A*ery much 
afraid that some great evil Avill befall both thee and me. 
Let us refer the cause to God; Ho aatII make it tur-n to 
good. But tarry not, my friend, in my states. The mag- 
nates would deliver thee to death, and if I attempted to 
defend thee, I should be myself exposed to many dan- 
gers. Go, sell what thou hast, and depart into Tran- 
sylvania, where thou canst freely profess thy doctrine.’ 
The weak Ferdinand half yielded to the fanaticism of the 
priests. He saw what was good and durst not do it. He 
made a present to Szantai, towards the expenses of his 
journey; and then he said to the burgomaster of Kasehatr 
and another evangelical Christian, Christopher Deswoes, 
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who accompamea him—' Mo hun away secreHj bj’ mght, 
conauc6 him to his own people, nnd protect him from nil 
danger ’ The three friends departed, and Ferdinand was 
left alone, disturbed and un>teWe in all hts nays 


CHAPTER IV 

PROGRESS OF EVANGELIZATION AND OP TUB SWISS REFORMA- 
TION IN HUNGARY 
n53»-l54S) 

The conference of Schassburg and the deliveronce of 
Szantai, whicb put an end to persecution m the coun- 
tries subject to Tordmand, had results stil] more marked 
in the states of Zapolya. The impression produced by 
these events was so powerful that many parishes and 
towns declared for reform The manner of its accom- 
plishment in Hungary was characteristic It advanced, 
as we have said, by an almost imperceptible progress 
The pastors gradually came to preach in a mannei more 
conformed to the Gospel Without attracting notice thcj 
changed the rites and usages, and their parishes followed 
them In some instances indeed the flochs took the tlrst 
steps forward, but usually they waited patiently for Iho 
death of their old Catholic priest, and then chose lO his 
stead an evangelical minister There were no violent 
revolutions, no angry schisms Panabes embraced c»» 
maa^e the evangelical confession, and kept their churches, 
their schools, their parsonages, and their property Tlio 
love of order aud of peace was earned perhaps a hltlo 
too for The Lutheran pastors maintained their accus- 
tomed relations with the Catholic bishops They paid 
them the dues as before, and were protected by them la 
their rights and liberties, provided only that they did 
not pass into the ranks of tho Zwingliaus or the Calvin- 
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ists. It was an age of gold, saj's a Hungarian historian. 
It seems to us that it was rather an age in which, as 
in Daniel’s statue, a strange mixture was seen of gold, 
silver, iron, brass, and claj'.* 

This mention of the Zwinglians is remarkable. It re- 
veals to us, if we may use the phrase, the reverse of 
the medal, the dai-k side of the jiicture. If evangelical 
truth was advancing in Hungary, there were neverthe- 
less troubles and dhdsions of various kinds. The doc- 
trines of Zwinghus had early penetrated into the coun- 
try. Ferdinand had mentioned them at the same time 
as the Lntheran doctrines, in his edict of persecution of 
1627. They were therefore at that time spread abroad, 
and numbered amongst their adherents some persons of 
the higher classes. In 1532, Peter Perenyi, fii-st coimt 
(siqjremus comes) of the comitat of Abaujvar, had the 
first church for the disciples of Zwinglius built at Patak, 
between Tokay and XJjhely. This state of things, in ac- 
cordance with the principles of religious liberty, and con- 
sequently just, had nevertheless injiudous effects. The 
conflicting views of Luther and Zwinglius on the Lord’s 
Supper disquieted some persons, and most of all those 
who most ardently sought after the tiaith. One of these 
was Francis Beva, count of Thurotz, a Hungai-ian noble 
of highly cultivated mind, who attentively studied the 
theology of the Scriptures, and had accepted the Lu- 
theran way of regarding the Lord’s Supper. The writ- 
ings of Zwinglins rmsettled him. Being no longer at 
peace but suffering much anxiety as to what he ought 
to believe, Beva determined to write to Luther. He laid 
open to him his doubts in a long letter and implored him 
to dispel them. Luther, very much engaged at the time, 
replied briefly. He exhorted him to continue steadfast 
in the faith as he had received it, urged him to remember 
the omnipotence of Grod in order to put an end to his 
doubts about the mystery of the Supper, and added — 
* Dr. Burgovzky, Ungarn. Herzog, Encij. xvi. p. 641. 
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‘ Not a Single article of faitli TPOtild bo left to ns, if -vro 
•n-ere to submit every tlnng to the judgment of our ovm 
reason ’ * 

Divisions of anotber bmd, wbidi ivero to bavo fjir 
graver consequences for tbe pubbe peace, afflicted Hun- 
gary Members of tbo same community, sons of the sanio 
soil, tbo Hunganans found Ibemselves divided into ti\ o 
hostile parties, by the ambition of tbo two tings who had 
shared tbe Inngdom between them Colloquies bad been 
frequently held with a view lo put an end to this state of 
things, but tbe rival prmces bad looked on them with no 
friendly eyes At length an assembly ubicb was held at 
Kenesebe on Lake Balaton i^ccd to a plan intended to 
bmd up tbe wounds of the common country Men’s fuel- 
ings were soothed, and tbe two kings concluded on ogreo- 
ment at Grosswardm in pursuance of which each of Uiem 
was to retain bis titles and possessions, but after the 
death of Zapolya the nbolo of Hungary was to bo re- 
united under tbe sceptre of rerdinnnd, even if bis nvnl 
left an Uoir Tlua took place m 1538, and at that time 
Zapol^ a bad neither wife nor cluldrcn "W as this a sub- 
ject of regret with bun? Had bo a dcsiro to perpetuato 
in bis own family tbo sceptro of a portion of Hungary ? 
However this might be, ho married m 1539 IssboUs, 
daughter of tbo king of Poland, and m 1541, as bo lay 
senously ill and on bis death bed, word was brought 
to lam that bo bad a son Delighted at Uio news, ho 
sent for the bishop of Grosswardm, Gcorgo Sfortinuzzi, 
a Dalmatian who was at once wamor, monk, diplomatist, 
and prelate, Peter Pctrovicli, and Jocroek do 
The bishop, pcrccmug tbo secret nishcs of the jirinec, 
encouraged him to violate tbo ogreemont made with Pir 
dtnantL Zapolya named theso three perKons guanlisns 

• ‘RjcnoUoiat'indemkabercnjmarticulomfilfl djalidonlienU 
nostras Kslimatulom fuent. — Illbinl, iItTnotabuui p 4i Lo^»r 
JjP ^\iUcnbcr}: 4 Ang IIW — Jfr ffanjrfUfAfn kW* 

In C’hj'ini, p. CO 
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of liis son, and added— 'Talce care not to give up my 
states to 'Ferdinand,’ a formida'ble legacy for the new-born 
cliild. The Queen Isabella seized upon some pretext for 
breaking tbe compact, bad ber son John Sigismund pro- 
claimed king of Hungary, and feelmg bersclf incapable 
of resisting tbe power of Ferdinand placed bci'sclf with 
the young prince under the protection of the Sultan. 
Thus was fidelity, the faith of treaties and of oaths, tram- 
pled under foot by the ambition of this new dynasty. Its 
dishonesty was plain.* 

This step, as must have been expected, was the signal 
for great disasters. The Turkish army which was to se- 
cure the crown to the son of Zapolya advanced into Hun- 
gary in such force that Ferdinand could not resist it. 
The land was now plunged in distress; evangelical re- 
ligion had to suffer miich; it saw its most iiseful institu- 
tions and its most venerated supports taken away. The 
school and the printing-house cstablisbcd by Count Na- 
dasdy at Uj-Sziget were destroj^ed. Devay and his friends 
were compelled to fly precipitately, and many of them 
took refuge at Wittenberg. Devay was in great afflic- 
tion. He had continually present to his mind the bar- 
barity of the Mussulmans, carrying fire evei-ywhere and 
shedding the blood of his fellow-citizens and his friends. 
The destruction of the modest institutions which he had 
founded and from which he anticipated so much good 
for his country broke his heart. Even the imprisonment 
which he had undergone at Vienna and in Hungary had 
caused him less grief, for the Mussulman plague was not 
then ravaging his native land. An exile, distressed and 
in deep destitution, he could see no way opening before 
him by which he might be permitted to re-enter the 
sphere of activity which was so dear to him. He pormed 
out his sorrow into the bosom of Iris friend Melanchthon, 
who felt himself the most lively interest in the great 
misfortunes of the Magyars. A thought occurred to 
* GeschicMe der evangeliscTien Elrche in Ungarn, p. 70. 
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thesQ two friends. The morgraTO Gcorgo of Branden- 
burg bad been one of tbo guardians and govemora of 
the young Img of Hungary, Louis II , who fell at ifo- 
baez He had remained a fnend to the Hungonans, ho 
possessed estates in the country, and favored there the 
extension of the Reformation Devay and Melancbthon 
considered whether he would not bo the man to reopen 
for Bevay the door of his native land Melancbthon 
consequently nrote (December 28, 1541) to Sebastian 
Heller, chancellor to the margrave ‘There are non 
with us some Hnnganans,’ he said, ‘whom the cnicltj 
of their enemies has driven from their country Mathias 
Dovay, an honest, grave, and learned man is one of the 
number I behove that ho is known to yonr most illus- 
tnons pnnee On this ground ho implores, in these try- 
ing times, the assistance and aid of the margrave. I 
pray you to support the holy cause of the pious and 
learned exile Ho has already been exposed to a great 
many dangers from his own countiymcn on account of 
his pious preaching ’ It docs not appear that the mar- 
grave had it in hia power to bnng abont the roltum of 
Dovay to Hungary, but perhaps ho gave him some assist- 
ance Dovay, finding that tho doors of his country wero 
closed to him set out for Switzerland, vvliich had n spe- 
cial attraction for him, not indeed so much for tho bciii- 
ties of nature which arc found there, ns for its pious and 
learned men, and for tho simple, scnptnral, and ppintufll 
religion which he know ho should meet with at tho fcKit 
of tho Alps.* 

Meanwhile, Hungary was in tho most Inmentahlo slate 
Not only was tho connlrj full of distress and disonlf'r, 
but in addition to this a foreign king, who hoisted tho 
crescent on tho ancient soil on which tlio cross had l>cm 
planted, was rooster of this heroic people But no can 
not help seeing tint hero svns onco nioro rrsltroil the 
truth that God often comes on lus work of light and 
• ItcTe^z, In Ilmog* Bify lit. p. iOO 
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peace in the midst of the confusion of states and the dis- 
sensions of nations. Gradually the first rage of the fol- 
lowers of Islam abated; and as they really cared very 
little about the controversies of the Chidstians, they were 
inclined to leave them full liberty to maintain their con- 
flicting doctrines. "Wbat most of all shocked them in the 
land which they were treading under foot was the im- 
ages and the worship) offered to them by the adherents of 
Home. 

Owing to the impartiality of the Mussulmans, the Gos- 
pel was propagated from the banks of the Thciss as far 
as Transylvania and Wallachia, a fact testified by a let- 
ter addressed to Melanchthon.* Shortly before the Mus- 
sulman invasion, Sylvestre had. published at Uj-Sziget 
his translation of the New Testament, intended for aU 
the peojDle of Hungary. When the first stoim was past, 
this precious book began to chculate amongst the people. 
Ere long pious Christians endeavored to evangelize the 
country. Many Hungarians, x>artly on account of the 
persecution, partly for the sake of repose fi-om their rude 
labors, and to console themselves for their sufferings, went 
to refresh and strengthen themselves at Wittenberg and 
afterwards returned to fresh conflicts. Wittenberg with 
Luther and so manj"^ other Christians full of lively faith 
was for these visitors an oasis in the desert. Amongst 
those who went to take shelter under these cool shades 
and beside these clear fountains were Stephen Kopac- 
zy, Caspar Heltus, Emeric Ozoraes, Gregory Wisalmann, 
Benedict Abadius, and Martin de Kalmance (the last four 
afterwards adhered to the doctrines of Calvin). These 
were followed by many others. There was a continual 
going and coming. In proportion as the Mussulman rav- 
ages abated and fell off, the Christians took heart again 
and increased their efforts to rebuild the house of God. 
Hungary was like an ant-hill, where every one was astir 
and at work. God had there created sons for Himself, 

* Melanclitlion, lib. ii Epp. p. 339. 
voij. vn— 17* 
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"who actuated by His Spint set tbemselves mtli unflag- 
ging earnestness to do the 'work of the Lord * 

Even m those districts which, from their nearness to 
Austria, were more subject to dencal authority, the Gos 
pel was also malung progress. Por some time the strug 
gle between the tuo doctnn^ was veiy sharp at Eaab, 
The evangelicals in this town were without pastors, and 
a mihtary prefect well disposed towards the Heformation 
gave them one At Stuhlweissenburg the Homan Cath- 
olics beset the justice of the town with their entreaties. 

‘ Prohibit,’ they said, ‘ the preaching of the Gospel and 
the distribution of the Supper in both kinds, and put in 
prison the ministers and the communicants' The jus 
tico, a righteous and God fearing man, firmly replied — 
*In this matter I will obey God rather than men, m all 
things else I wiU fulfil my function * This man was a 
soldier who knew the commander whom he must before 
all obey f 

It was, however, chiefly m Upper Hungary and Tnmsyl- 
Tania that nun was impending over the Roman Church 
The influence of the conference of Scbassburg was still 
very powerful there Many of the inhabitants of these 
countnes, hitherto heedless of the work of reformation 
and even full of prejudices respecting it, began senously 
to reflect on this great spiritual movement which was 
shaking the nations, and apphed themselves to the read 
mg of the ancieut Scnpturcs of God, in which they rec 
ognized the active principles of the transformation of 
which they were ^vitnesses "Whole parishes, earned 
away by the power of the truth and by the noble ex- 
of brsyo meoi who sacri&ced fiysT/ fur the 
cause of God, declared openly for the Reformation At 
Bartfeld, Michael Radoschm had preached the Gospel 
With so much power that all the force of Rome seemed 

* Oeschtchle der etanf;elisehm Sirehe in Un^fam, p 71 

f Johannes Manilina in Collect, i , Dt ealamltate qfflicL p. IW 
Oeschxchie dcr euanjelwcAen iSrefte In Uryjam, p 72. 
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to be destroyed llicre. In Transylvania many lo^Yns fol- 
lowed the example of Herm'anstadt. The greater nnm- 
ber of tbe inhabitants of Modiasch and Kronstadt, at the 
eastern extremity of the country, and of many other cities, 
declared that they were determined to believe nothing l)ut 
•what is taught in the "Word of God. The principal instru- 
ment of God in these disti-icts was John Hontcr. After 
studpng at Cracow and at Basel, he had retimiod into 
liis native land, rich hi knowledge, strengthened by faitli, 
and inflamed with zeal. He had established there a print- 
ing-house, which was the first in Transylvania, as that of 
IJj-Szigct was the first in Hungary, and liad published a 
multibide of school-books and evangelical books. It was 
not long before the whole of southern Transylvania, the 
country of the Saxons, was gained over to the Eefonna- 
tion. Honter himself at a later time imblishcd a narra- 
tive of these conquests.* The work, however, appears 
to have been less solidly done in these districts than in 
others. Transylvania was one of the few countries of 
the Befonnation into which Socinianisni penetrated ns 
early as the sixteenth ccntui’y. 

Conquests more solid and more complete ■v\'ere in prep- 
aration. Devay, as we said, had gone into Switzerland. 
He had seen there the best men of the Helvetic Eefor- 
mation, and had attached himself to the principles which 
they professed, towards which he had previously been at- 
tracted by his intercoui'se •with Melanchthon, by his own 
study of Holy Scrip tm’e, and by liis meditations in the 
prisons of Vienna. It was no longer the rather siq^er- 
ficial theory of Zwinglius, but the more spiririial and 
profound doctrine of Calvin, that ho had chiefly been in 
contact -with. "When he learnt that the disorders of the 
Mussulman invasion had come to an end and that it was 
once more possible to labor in Hungary to win souls to 
the Gospel, he returned home. He did not make his ap- 

* His boot was entitled, Beform der Sdchsischen Oemeinde in Sieben- 
hurgen, 15i7. Herzog, Ency. siv. p. 344. 
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pcaranco there m any eectarum spirit Christ crucified, 
the 'Wisdom of God and the power of God, and a new 
birth by the operation of the Holy Spint, always formed 
the basis of his teaching But aiming at a dose union 
with Christ he said — Excef^ ye eat the flesh of the Son of 
Man and drink ffis Hood, ye have no life in you, adding 
however as the Saviour did — It is the Spirit that quicleneth, 
the flesh prqfiteth nothing At Epenes and other towns 
in the mountains, there were some Hungarian mmisters, 
disciples of Luther, who were astomshed to hear that 
the man, who hke them had for his master the "Witten 
berg reformer, spoke like Calvin To these men it gave 
great pain to see that their fellow countryman disagreed 
•with the great doctor whom they had so long held m 
honor They might, however, have rejoiced at the fact 
that Devay declared that the flesh of Chnst is meat indeed 
and Si8 blood is drink indeed The real doctrine of Lu- 
ther and the real doctrine of Calvin respecting the Lortl a 
Supper approximate to each other sufficiently for Luther- 
ans to respect that of the Reformed Church, and for the 
Reformed Church to respect the Confession of Augsburg 
Both sides ought to have done this, even had their differ- 
ence on this point been greater than it reaUy was, since 
both said— Christ is all in all But it was the misfoituno 
of that age that many fastened upon a few differences of 
detail rather than upon the great truths on whidi they 
were agreed 

These Hungarian pastors wrote to Luther m the spnng 
of 1644, espressing then surprise that Devay, who had 
lately been at Wittenberg, professed a doctrine on the 
Supper different from that which was taught there Lu 
Ihor’a astonishment on receiving this letter exceeded that 
of the Hungarians, and his gnef was still greater than 
his surprise He co'uld not believe wbat they ■wrote to 
him * ^Tiat I ' * said ho, 'the man who had such a good 

• ‘Cum opud nos eit ipso adeo Ijoni odons.’ — Luther’s letter of 
Slst April, 1541. 



name amongst nsl . . . No, it is too liard to believe 
wbat they have written to me. One thing is certain, and 
that is that he did not receive from ns the doctrine of 
the sacramentarians.* . . . We have constantly opposed 
it both in public and in private. There is not with us 

the slightest appearance of such an abomination 

I have not the faintest susj)icion of Master Philip nor 
of any of the others.’ Henceforth the great and pious 
Luther, unfortunately somewhat irritable, frequently in- 
veighed against the Devay whom he had so much loved, 
and loudly complained that he was teaching and prac- 
tising rites very different from his own.f Luther then 
forgot the beautiful concord of Wittenberg to which he 
had been a party. 

Devay, on his return from Switzerland, went to De- 
breczin, not far from the frontier of Transylvania, prob- 
ably in consequence of a suggestion of Count Nadasdy. 
This town was a fief of Count Valentine Toeroek de 
Enying, one of the heroes of Hungary and a great pro- 
tector of the Reformation. He was a near relation of 
Count Hadasdy. This magnate settled Devay at De- 
breczin not only as pastor but also as dean. The noble 
herald of the Gospel endeavored without delay to fertil- 
ize spiritually the waste and barren lands in the midst of 
which the town was situated. He gave instruction by 
his preaching, by his writings, many of which however 
were not printed, and also by his hymns. One of these 
began with the line — 

Fit that every man sliould linow — f 

and it set forth in succession the great and vital doctrines 
of the Gospel. This hymn was long sung in all parts of 

* ‘ Certe non a nobis babet sacramentariomm doctrinam.’ — Ihid. 

t ‘ Maxime antem invebitur in Devayum, quod ritus quosdam a 
Buis valde diversos doceret exerceretque.’ — Timon, I^itome chrono- 
logica rerum Hungaricarum. 

t ‘Minden embemek illik ezt megtudni.’ — Herzog, Ency. six. 
p. 410. 
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Hungary A po-werfnl minister of tbe ‘Word tvIjo bad 
been a fellow-student with him at Cracow was at first his 
colleague and afterwards hia successor This was Martin 
do Kalmance He was distmguished by two cbaractens 
tics One of these was that doctrine of grace which is 
especially set forth by Paul and by Calvin, and which 
had tahen possession of his heart, joined with that spir- 
itual communion with Christ of which the outward com- 
munion IS the sign, the plet^e, and the seal The other 
was an animated and captivatmg eloquence whicli deeply 
stirred and earned away the souls of men ‘While bis 
burmng words extolled the eternal compassion of God 
who saves tho sinner by Jesus Christ, it seemed as if all 
who heard him must fall at the Saviour s feet to receive 
from Him the gift of life Probably not one of the Hun- 
garian reformers had warmer partisans or more itnpla 
cablo enemies These last were so completely mastered 
by their hatred that they left traces of it everywhere 
Like a hero of the mob, who sticks even upon the walls 
insulting names, a papist, who happened to be at Cracow, 
wrote in the matnculation hook of the university, beneath 
the name of Devay’s colleague, tbe following words — 
*This Kalmance, infected with the spint of error, has 
infected with the heresy of the sacramentanans a great 
part of Hungary ’ * He was perpetually pursued by 
fanaticism One day, when he was preaching at Be- 
regszasz, a Roman priest, impelled by deadly halo, crept 
into tbe church, concealing under lus dress a weapon 
with which be had provided himself, and shot him dead f 
This humble minister was thus to meet tho tragical end 
£>/ iho jllustnons ■Walbaro of Nassau and other great sup- 
porters of evangelical doctnno But this did n6t take 
place till some years later, in 1657 This faithful servant 

• ‘IlicCaliaftncliehl Bpmtaerrom infectus, hteresi postcniiacrs 
mentanoniiQ magnam partem Unganm ijifecit.' — Ilevear Devaj 
die Ungar re/orm. KircAe. Herzog JEaty xiz. p 411 

t Ihid. 
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of God and liis companions in arms bad first to suffer 
many other assaults. 

The Eoman clergj^, alarmed to see that tbo evangelical 
doctrine \vas invading Hungary, were determined to unite 
all the forces at their disposal, aud give decisive battle t o 
this enemy. It was on the slopes of the mountains, and 
particularly in the comitat of Zips, that the most fanati- 
cal and enraged priests were found. There also the doc- 
trines of the Word of God had made the most real con- 
quests. Bartfeld, Eperies, and Leutschau, the capital of 
the comitat of Zips, were towns filled with adherents of 
the Eeformation. In the spring of 1543, all the priests 
of the comitat met together, and perceiving that all their 
efforts had been useless, and aware also that they had not 
strength to conquer by spiritual weaj)ons, they resolved 
to have recourse to the power of the state. King Fer- 
dinand was at this time at Niimberg; and they drew up 
a petition and sent it to him there. They stated that 
notwithstanding all the pains which they took to main- 
tain religion, his subjects were drawn away after what 
was worse. ‘For this reason,’ they said, ‘we request 
of you that no preacher should be settled in any place 
whatsoever without authorization of the Church. Do 
not allow any one to bring to yom’ subjects this new 
gospel, which wherever it goes brings in its train divi- 
sions, sects, anger, debate, envy, ignorance, murders, and 
all the works of the flesh.’ It was just at this time that 
Charles the Fifth was attempting to conclude peace both 
with Francis I. and with Soljunan, in order to give his 
undivided attention to the suppression of the Reforma- 
tion. Ferdinand, whose intentions although more en- 
lightened were not very decided, and who did not think 
that it was proper for him to act in a different way from 
his brother, issu'ed (April 12) an ordinance by which 
he placed at the service of the clergy ‘all secular au- 
thority necessary for the upholding of the old and holy 
Catholic religion, the confession of the Eoman faith, and 
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the praiseT^orthy rites and customs ■which it enjoins ’* 
But this ordinance remained a dead letter The king’s 
moderation was well known in Hungary, and people be- 
lieved that if he had yidded to the clergy it was, in fact, 
only an apparent yielding, and that his threats were not 
to be followed by action The depositaries of the tem 
poril power, moreover, had no mmd to use it in persecu 
ting men who were esomplea to all The pro palatine 
Francis Reva therefore turned a deaf ear to it The 
clergy, astonished and provoked at seeing their petitions 
and even the orders of the pnnce ■without effect, ad 
dressed to the long a second petition more pressing than 
the first Ferdinand, who ww then at Prague, signed 
(July 1) an order more severe addressed to the pro 
palatine — ‘ I am astonished,’ said he, * that yon did not 
strictly discharge your duty towards the heretics and 
their doctrine I command you, upon pain of losing 
royal favor, to punish every one who separates from the 
true and anaent Church of God, ■whatever may be bis 
condition or hia rank, and to make use for tins purpose 
of all the penalties adapted to bring back into the sheep- 
fold those who go astray ’f This order of Ferdinand, so 
far from terrifying the champions of the Gospel, increased 
their courage and their zeal In the midst of tribulation 
they said — ‘In all these things, vx are more than conquer 
ors through Christ ivho loved its ’ Even at Leutschau tlio 
evangehcals, far from drawing bach, determmed to go 
forward They were still without pastors at the time 
their adversaries wished to pul them to death, and they 
heroically resolved to appomt one Ladislans Polcincr, 
justice of the town, and founder of the Reformation there 
began to seek m all directions after such a man as they 
wanted. Amongst the young Transylvanians who had 

• Analecta Sctpils part u. p 23L Oeschichle der evan^eltsehen 
Eirche in Tfngam, p 73 

t ^nolecfa Scepus part u. p 231. Guchicfile der evangtl^schen 
Eirche in Ungam, p. 73, 
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been conTerted by tbe ministry of Honter was one named 
Bartholomew Bogner, distinguished for his faith, his 
knowledge, and his zeal. The courageous justice called 
him to Leutschau, and Bogner immediately applied him- 
self to the work. He did this with the activity of a man 
whose natural powers are sanctified by the Divine Spirit. 
His ministry bore rich fruit. Hot only did the word of 
God which he preached give to many a new birth unto 
eternal life, but after a few years all the ceremonies of 
the Romish worship were abolished in the very town in 
which the weapons had been fashioned which were to 
destroy the Reformation.* 

A similar work of regeneration was being accomplished 
in the south of Hungary, introducing there the Gospel and 
the spuitual faith of the Swiss divines. A young man, 
named Stephen Kiss, remarkable from childhood for his 
discretion and abilities, was born at Szegedin bn the 
Theiss, north of Belgrade, in 1505. He studied at vari- 
ous schools in his own country, and afterwards at Cra- 
cow. Having been enhghtened by the Gospel, he had 
come to Wittenberg in 1540, being then thirty-five years 
of age. Ere long he became not only the disciple and 
the guest, but also the assistant of Luther and Melanch- 
thon. These two great doctors perceived in him the qual- 
ifications of a reformer; a lively piety which led him to 
seek in every thing the glory of God, a modest serious- 
ness in his manners, his conversation, and his deport- 
ment; an accurate acquaintance with the Holy Scriptures, 
close application to work, remarkable skill in the admin- 
istration of the Church, and a lively and powerful style 
in preaching the Gospel.f The Wittenberg reformers, 
struck with these gifts, were glad to employ him in the 
important and numerous affaus which they had on their 

* QescMchte der evangelischen Kirche in Ungarn, p. 74. 

t ‘ Tanta in liomine fuerat pietas, gravitas et prudentia adminis- 
trandse rei ecclesiastica3.’ — Ep. Michaelis Paxi, April 5, 1573, ad 
Simlerum. 
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hmas * He was us«al]j caUed Szeg^dm, after Ijis na- 
tive town, according to a \ery common practice of the 
ag-e. 

On his return to hia native land, Stephen settled at 
Jasnyad TuU of remembrances of Wittenberg, and a 
fncnd to theological studies, as he saw that the harvest 
was great but that the laborers were few, he founded in 
that town, in co operation with a few fnenda of the Gos- 
pel, a school of theology of which he was the principal 
professor He was at the same time both preacher and 
doctor In hia sermons he showed himself as a man of 
mind. He did not compose feeble homilies, nor confine 
himself to diluting lus text and uttenng pious Benfiments 
In all that he said, there was a sohd foundation of truth, 
in all hi8 teaching there was admirable method, and ho 
set forth the Icadmg thought of his discourses with great 
clearness f Eat at the same time his phrases were wg 
orous, he struck heavy blows, he roused conscience, ho 
convinced sinners of their faults and their danger, and 
he so forcibly exhibited the love of God m Jesus Christ, 
that suffering souls threw themselves by faith into tho 
merciful arms of the Saviour J It was given to him to 
present the truth with such persuasive power that it left 
a deep impression on men's minds His contemporanes 
said that his memory and his discourses would samro 
for ages | 

Szegedin was not only a great orator, ho was also a 
learned theologian An indefatigable worker, it was not 
easy to turn him aside from his studies. IVork was to 

. - « — 1 m tnagnis rebus 

' • 1573 

, it quj loautBO.'— 

Skanca, Vila feejedinL 

} « Seine an den Yolk. nut grosser Begeislemtig gcncbtctti 

Predi^ten der eianijtlnAtn Kirehe in Vngam, p. 

§ ‘Idqnodconcionesejas et impnnus quie in publicaro erwigaf-o 

ennt, sacra hypomnemata. Incnlentor testantur, qureque 
alio, canesceat axclis lanniaerabibbns.’— SUnca, flla 
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liim not only a duty but a delight, the very joy of his 
life. Ho shut himself up in his study villi the Holy 
Scriptures, read them, sounded their depths, and thor- 
oughly fixed them in his miud. He brought no solf-Iovo 
to the study of them ; nor did ho even publish his ovn 
vTitings in his lifetime. They vero published after his 
death by two of the most distinguished di^'iues of the six- 
teenth century, Theodore Beza at Geneva and Grynacus 
at Basel; and this fact is undoubtedly a proof of their 
excellence. He produced analytical worlcs on the proph ■ 
els David, Isaiah, Daniel, Ezekiel, and Jeremiah; and 
also on the Gospels of Matthew and John, the Acts, tho 
e^iistles of Paul, and the Ajiocal.^iiso. In addition to 
these expositor}' works, Szegedin wrote some on doc- 
trine, and particularly one entitled ‘Commonplaces of 
Sacred Theology, concerning God and concerning man.’ 
This was in imitation of his master Slelanchthon. Deeply 
grieved to sec the errors which afflicted his native land, 
he undertook to contend against them. Ho pursued 
them, armed with tho sword of the Sph-it, which is tho 
word of God; and ovangclical Hungary had no bravor or 
moro intrepid champion. He chiefly tried his strength 
with the Unitarians and the Papists. Ho com^iosed a 
‘ Treatise on the Holy Trinity against the extravagances 
(deliramenta) appearing in some districts,’ directing his 
attacks equally against Arianism and Socinianism. Tho 
papal traditions he fought against in his ‘ l\IiiTor of tho 
Homan Pontiffs, in which are concisely delineated their 
decrees opposed to the word of God, their Hves and their 
monstrous excesses.’ There is also another work of his 
entitled — ‘Entertaining Inquiries (Qumstiones jucundco) 
concerning the pajJul traditions.’ His devotion to the 
truth and the force of his understanding shone out in all 
these w'orks, and his eon temporaries were proud of them. 
‘This man,’ they used to say, ‘is indeed a theologian, and 
what i.i more, a true -witness for Christ; a serious, stead- 
fast, and most’ energetic defender of orthodox truth in 
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countnea infested, alas, \nlh Ananism, Mohammedanism, 
and other sects, to say nothing of the papacy * * 
Szegedin’s intercourse -with Melanchthon had prepared 
him to understand m respect to the Lord’s Supper, that 
it IS the Spirit that qutcienelh He adhered to Calvin’s 
view His writings, as we have mentioned, were pub- 
hshed by the Swiss theologians, and we find his name 
inscribed as a member of the Beformed ^nod of "War- 
dem He brought over some of his fellow countrymen 
to the same conviction One of these, then very young, 
boie testimony to it about thirty or forty years later 
‘Szegedm,* said Michael Pan m 1676, ‘was the second 
of those teachers who, when I was still a youth, succesa- 
fully corrected and completely suppressed m our land 
erroneous doctrines respecting the Supper 'f The first 
was undoubtedly Dovay Pasi was mistaken ns to the 
Victory of the doctrine taught by Calvin It was not so 
complete as he states A great many divines and faith- 
ful men held Luther's view It was justifiable mdeed for 
Szegedm and his friends on the one side, and for the Lu- 
therans on the other, to declare themselves decidedly for 
the doctrine which they esteemed true, but it was not 
BO for them to deny that both deserved the reverence of 
Christiana The war which waa earned on between these 
two churches was, perhaps, the greatest calamity which 
befell the Keformation 

The activity of Stephen Szegedm, tho decision of his 
faith, and the vigor with which be attacked the Bonnsh 
errors drew upon him the hatred of papists and tho in- 
sults of fanatics In particular, the bishop, who was 
guardian of the young son of King Zapolya, was beside 
bimself when the tidings were brought to him of tho 

, > \ «mn aU]'«ino 

Tifltor 

t •Secundaserat inter cos qnl ina pnero Porroptelam ua Cans 
emendarant ao sustulenmt pemtas.' — Poii ad Siinlcr 
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energetic efforts of tins great cliampion of the Gosj)el. 
One day, the evangelical doctor having delivered a very 
powerful discourse, the prelate no longer restrained him- 
self; and in the first burst of his wrath he sent for the 
captain of his body-guards — the bishop had his guards — 
and said to the man, whose name was Caspar Peruzitti 
— ‘ Go, give him a lesson that he may remember/ The 
captain, a rough, impetuous fellow, went to the venerable 
doctor and, addressing him in a saucy tone, gave him 
several slaps on the face with the palm of his hand. 
Szegedin did not lose his self-command, but deshed to 
clear himself of the wrongs which were alleged against 
him. The coarse soldier then knocked him down, and 
tvampliug on. him in anger and rage gave him repeated 
sharp blows with his hea'N'y boots armed with spurs. This 
was the method of confutation adopted by a Eomish pre- 
late in Hungary in the sixteenth century. There were 
confutations, we must say, of a more intellectual kind. 
The bishop did not stop here; he confiscated the doctor’s 
precious library, which was his chief earthly treasure and 
the quiver from which he drew his arrows. He then drove 
him from Jasnyad. God did not abandon him. Szegedin 
renounced himself, took up his cross, cried to God and 
besought Him to shed abroad His light. In the follow- 
ing year he was enabled to devote his talents and his faith 
to the cause of knowledge and the Gospel in the cele- 
brated school of Jynla; and not long after he was called 
to be professor and preacher at Czegled, in the comitat 
of Pesth.* 

• OeschicUe der evangelischen Eirdie in Ungam, p. 75. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE GOSPEL IN HUNGART UNDER TDEEISH RULE. 

(ms— 15M) 

One cliaractenstic feature of this epoch is the fact that 
two rehgioDs, two powers, were then dominant in Hun- 
gary, Rome and Constantinople, the Pope and Moham- 
med The reformer persecuted the Gospel, and the latter 
granted to it reasonable liberty Roman Catholicism 
recognized in evangelical Christianity its own principal 
doctrines, the divinity of Jesus Christ, the expiation of 
the cross and others besides, while Islamism was fihodvcd 
at the idea of the Trinity, of the Godhead of the Sanour, 
and of salvation by His espiation, and said haughtily— 
‘God IS God, and Mohammed is his prophet’ Hi the 
nature of things Roman Cathohcism would surely respect 
and protect evangehcal Chnstiaus who were bring under 
the dominion of the Crescent, and the successor of Mo 
hammed would as naturally persecute those who, m his 
opinion, professed detestable doctrines, as bis master had 
done before him, sword in hand. The verj reverse took 
place 

This, however, is easily esplamed Rome, by her church 
system, had established herself apart from the Gospel 
Of course something of the Christian rehgion remained 
m her doctrine, and this Cbnstiauity was and had always 
been dear to the seven thousand who, m the midsl; of the 
Catliohes, had not bowed the knee to Baal Bat this re- 
siduum was generally concealed, and what was apparent 
was somethmg entirely diiTerent It was the pope, his 
cardinals, his agents, worship paid to the Virgm, to the 
saints, to created bemgs, numberless ntes, images, pil* 
gnmages, indulgences, and oveiy onoknows what besides. 
The Cathohcism of the pontifis, not finding these super- 
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fluities and superstitions in evangelical Cliristianityj was 
stoutly opposed to it. It was all tlie more so because it 
saw instead tbe great principles of a living faitb, of re- 
generation, and of tbe new brnth, of which it hnew not 
what to make. It therefore waged on its opponents ‘ a 
strange and long war in which violence attempted to sup- 
press the truth. It committed frightful excesses against 
the word of Jesus Chi’ist.’ * Ultramontanism in the six- 
teenth century, as well as in later times, awoke every 
morning with sword drawn, in a kind of rage, like Saul, 
and wanted to overturn every thing, as has been said of 
the writer who was in our own time its most energetic 
champion."}* It did as he boasted of doing, fired in the 
teeth of the enemy. 

The position of Islamism was different. In view of 
the two forms of Christianity, it despised both and was 
not at all inclined to place its sword, as the Catholic 
princes did, at the service of the pope. In the Boman 
churches the Mohammedan was chiefly struck by the im- 
ages; and remembering better than the pope the com- 
mandment of God — Thou shalt not make any graven im- 
age nor the likeness of any thing — he felt a higher esteem 
for Protestants who kept it. The judges appointed by 
the Sublime Porte often displayed a sense of justice; and 
they did not think, it their duty to sacrifice good men to 
their enemies on the gronnd of their not acknowledging 
the high-priest of Borne. While therefore we meet in 
these years with instances of the respect shown by the 
Turks for the free worship of the Gospel, J we constant- 
ly find examples and very numerous ones of Bomish 
intolerance. 

Ferdinand formed an exception. He perceived that 

* Pascal. These words inunediatelj refer to the struggle of Eoman 
Catholicism against the Port-Eoyalists; but they are tar more true 
with respect to the Eeformation. 

t De Maistre. 

i Gieseler, KirchengescMchfe, iii. p. 465. 
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the Reformation was znalmg great progress in Ins lang- 
dom, and, more enlightened than his brother had been, 
far from declarmg open war on Protestantism, be was 
anxious of the two opposing parties to mould one single 
Church, and thought that m order to succeed in this he 
must mate important concessions He heheved, m com- 
mon With the Hungarian Diet, that a general council 
alone, which should take os the basis of its labors the 
Holy Scriptures, could bnng about this important recon- 
cihation This council, which assembled at Trent m De- 
cember, 1645, Perdinand called npon to imite the two 
parties by efiectmg a reform of faith and morals, partic- 
ularly as regarded the pope and his comt, by abolishing 
dispensations and simony, sources of so much disorder, 
by transforming the clergj, who ought for the future to 
give themselves to an honorable and chaste behavior, 
and to primitive simphcxty and punty m their dress, 
their way of life, and their doctrine, by administration 
of the Supper in both kinds, by urging the pope to 
like as his model the humihty of Jesus, by abolishing 
the celibacy of priests, occasion of so much scandal, and 
by suppressing apocryphal tradiUons.* These demands 
for reform showed plainly enough what strength the 
Gospel had gained in Hungary, and the immense bene- 
fit which the Eeformatiou would have conferred on the 
Church universal if Home, instead of withstandiog it, 
had submitted to its wholesomo influence Instead of 
all this the council pronounced tho anathema against the 
holiest doctrines of tho Gospel and of tho Eeformatiou 
If Hungary did not succeed in exerting an influcnco 
upon the Council of Trent, the counal nevertheless pro- 
duced some effect on Hungary Evangelical Christians 
felt tho necessity of drawing together, of concentration, 
of union Thero were in tho country, m tho fifteenth 
century, some Hussito congregations, tho organization of 
which was Presbytenan m form, and God had just raised 
• Gescht<h(< del- etvnffducAm StrcAe In Vnyam, p 77 
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up a great momber of Cbristiaus "wbo, by means of Devay 
and others, had been brought into contact with the Swiss, 
and had attached themselves to the synodal system which 
was flourishing among the confederates. They deshed 
to act in concert and to help each other under the direc- 
tion of Christ, the King of the Chm’ch, at a time when 
the adherents of^the pope were united under his law. 
The powerful and pious magnate Caspar Dragfy encour- 
aged them with a promise of his protection. An assem- 
bly was held in the town of Erdoed, comitat of Szathmar, 
in the north of Transylvania. Twenty-nine pastors at- 
tached to the Helvetic confession met there; and anxious 
to set forth the faith which formed their bond of union, 
they conversed together of God, of the Redeemer, of the 
justification of the sinner, of faith, good works, the sac- 
raments, the confession of sins, Christian liberty, the head 
of the Church, the Church, the order which must be es- 
tablished in it, and the lawful separation from Rome. 
They were all agreed; and having embodied in a formula 
their belief on these twelve points, they were desirous at 
the same time of expressing their close union with all 
Christians and particularly with the disciples of Luther. 
They therefore added in conclusion the following state- 
ment; ‘In the. other articles of the faith we agree with 
the true Church, as it is set forth in the confession pre- 
sented at Augsbm-g to the emperor Charles the Eifth.’ 
This conclusion shows that on some points these church- 
es did not agree with the Confession of Augsbm’g, and 
proves the adhesion of the Erdoed pastors to the Helvetic 
confession; an adhesion which is denied by some writers.* 

It was not long before the Lutherans on their side fol- 
lowed this example. They were found chiefly in those 
parts of Hungary and Transylvania in which German was 
spoken; while the Helvetic confession had its most nu- 
merous adherents among the Magyars of Finnish origin. 

* Eibini, Memorabilia, p. 67. GeschicMe der evangelischen Mrche 
in Ungarn, pp. 75, 76. Guericke, Elrchengeschichte, iii. p. 239. 
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In 1546, five towns of Upper Hungary field an assembly 
at Eperies, m -wfiicfi sii^teen articles of faitfi were settled. 
‘We will continue fwtfiful,’ said tfie delegates, ‘to tfie 
faitfi professed in tfie Confession of Augsburg and m 
Melancfithon s boob’* This assembly laid down very 
rigorous regulations A minister who should teach any 
other doctrine, after being named, was to be deprived of 
fiis office, and the ni'^istrate was to be exhorted not to 
allow serious offences, in order that tfie ministers might 
not be compelled to re-establish excommunication No 
one was to be admitted to the Lord a Supper until he 
had been properly examined 

Notwithstanding the seventy of these pnnciples and 
tfie determined temper of the Hungarians, there were not 
seen among them at this time those passionate conflicts 
which sometimes took place between opposing confes- 
sions This may have been owing to the difference of 
nationalities For the two races inhabiting the country 
were separated by language and by customs It may also 
havo been the case tbat there wi^ a clearer apprehension 
in this noble country than elsewhere of the truth that 
when there exists a unity ui the great doctrines of the 
faith contention ought not to be nllovred on secondary 
points f 

The evangelical doctors did not confine themselves 
to holding their regular meetings, bnt everywliero they 
preached the Gospel to great multitudes J 

About this time Szegedm was called from Czcglcd to 
Temeswar, an important town situated a httio farther 
south than Szegedm, Ins native place, the name of which 

• This IS doubtless the Apology for the Confession. Schroceth, 
H^orm , 11 p 734. 

t Hibuu, JSfemorobllui, p C6. Gebhardi, (leseAlchU des Jlelehs 
Vngam. 

) Id this place the author wrote on hia mannseript a* a direction 
to his amanuensis, ‘Leare one page hUnk.* This /acunowas not 
filled up — ^Editor 
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he bore. This call was sent to him by Count Peter 
Petrovich, one of the guardians of the young son of 
Zapolya, but a very different man from his colleague, 
the bishop. Petrovich was the avowed friend and the 
powerful protector of evangelical reform. Szegedin, in 
his new position, immediately put forth all his energies. 
He not only expounded and defended sound doctrine as a 
theologian, but he scattered abroad in men’s hearts the 
seeds of truth and of life. The count loved and admired 
him, and countenanced his labors. He protected him 
against his enemies, and took an interest in the smallest 
affairs of his life. Por example, he gave him for winter 
wear a coat lined with fox-fur.* The glad tidings of the 
love of God, which save him who believes, were spreading 
farther and wider in these lands, when after three years 
Szegedin had the pain of seeing the place of his protec- 
tor, Count Petrovich, taken by a superior officer of the 
army, Stephen Losonczy. If the former concerned him- 
self lovingly about the Gospel of peace, the latter made 
no account of any thing but war, cared for nothing but 
the soldiery, and was devoted to the Bomish party. 
Losonczy troubled himself very httle about the army of 
Jesus Christ. He wanted to hear only of that army 
which he trained, and which at his command executed 
skilful manoeuvres; and he was annoyed with those evan- 
gelists who troubled conscience and urged men to think 
of things above. In this he could see nothing but a dan- 
gerous enthusiasm. He thought it was far more useful 
to mind things below. In his view the military art was 
not only the most beautiful and the most ingenious, but 
also the most essential. Men of truly Christian charac- 
ter have been sometimes foxmd serving in armies, and even 
in the higher ranks. But those who, like Losonczy, look 
upon religion as a troublesome superstition which must 
be suppressed have never been rare, even in religious 

• ‘Vestem vulpina pelle subductam.’ — Skarica, Vita Szegedini. 
Oeschichte der evangelischen Mrche in Ungarn, p. 79. 
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epoclis The successor of Count Petrovich, therefore, 
did not hesitate to expel from the country those -whom 
his predecessor had called thither, not Szegedin alone, 
but also the other ministers, his colleagues No sooner 
had he done this than the Turks appeared, seized the 
fortress, and massacred all the Christians they met u-ith, 
including the unhappy Losonczy himself None escaped 
but the pastors Tvhom the terrible general had placed in 
safety by banishing them, with the intent to rum them 
The meraless Losonczy had imagined that he should de- 
fend Temeswar all the more effectually by getting nd of 
these tiresome ministers, whom he looked upon as mere 
impedimenta, quite useless, and, moreover, very emhar- 
rassmg Yet these faithful heralds of the Gospel, hy in- 
terceding with God and by strengthening the hearts of 
men, might perhaps have saved the town and its inh&bi- 
tants They would at least have consoled them m their 
affliction * 

If the Turks were making their conquests, the Chns- 
tians likewise were making theirs, even in the districts of 
Hungary, then subject to Mussulman authority Emcno 
Eszeky (Czigenua), a disciple of Luther and Melanchthon, 
having at this period returned to Hungary — ^Wittenberg 
was a fountain from -which hving water did not cease to 
flow — made a stay at Tolna on the Danube, south of 
Buda, His heart was grieved to see the population of 
the town wholly gl^en up to superstition and impiety 
Nevertheless, he was not disheartened, and he began to 
make known the Gospel lo private houses and everywhere 
After fifteen days, three or four persons had received the 
iz!£*7rfod"0 oi thv Oosp^ Tins iwis hWip, ^ot it was 
a great deal But desirous of n more abundant hanest, 
ho left the town and travelled about the surrounding 
conntiy Finding the common people nhsorbed m the 
concerns of mere material existence, ho resolved to ad- 
• Skanca, Flfa S fjejini. ffudllcMe dfr ttxingtllschtn Elrch* fn 
I’ngarix, p 60 
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dress chiefly Ihe school-masters and the priests, expect- 
ing to find in them a good soil for the sowing of the 
word. He was not altogether mistaken; for if many 
bigoted priests dismissed him, some of the ecclesiastics 
and masters of schools nevertheless gave him welcome. 
Arriving one day at the parish of Cascov, comitat of 
Baranya, he knocked at the door of the parson, Michael 
Szataray. He was kindly received, and they had a long 
conversation. The priest, a serious and sincere man, rel- 
ished the good words of Eszeky, and with all his heart 
believed the good news of the Gospel, which hitherto he 
had but vaguely understood. He felt immediately im- 
pelled to communicate it to others, and courageously 
joined Eszeky. The two travelling ministers, filled with 
earnestness, succeeded in spreading abroad evangelical 
light in the whole of Lower Hungary. They led a life 
of hardship, and had frequently to meet with hatred and 
persecution. But their patience was perfect, and God 
kept them safe from all danger.* 

"While Eszeky, accompanied by his fellow-laborer, was 
thus visiting the towns and country districts, the seed 
which he had scattered at Tolna, and which at first 
seemed to have sprung up only in two or three places, 
had germinated a little everywhere. The field which had 
seemed barren, had at length given proof of fertility. 
Those of the inhabitants who had embraced the Eefor- 
mation had built a church at the extremity of the town; 
and, two years and nine months after the departure of 
the reformer, he received a call to preach the Gospel 
there again. He returned to Tolna, proclaimed Christ, 
and the church was filled with hearers. But great dan- 
gers awaited him there. There were two distinct par- 
ties in the place; and while some of the people attached 
themselves to the Saviour, others continued to be thor- 
oughly devoted to the pope. At the head of the latter’ 
party was the burgomaster, who, in the frequent inter- 


* QeschicMe der evangelischen Kirche in TT ■ 


p. 8 l 
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■Views wlucli he held with tlio pnests, was pressed to nd 
the town of the heretics Unfortunately for the dergy, 
the magistrate could do nothing of the sort without the 
consent of the Turks who occupied the country The 
Ultramontaues thought that they could smooth away the 
difficulty by untying their purse strings They therefore 
collected a considerable sum of money, and handed it to 
the burgomaster, who then set out for Buda, the place of 
residence of the pasha Having obtained an audience of 
the Mussulman, he stated to him the occasion of his 
coming, the disturbance which was created in the town 
by Protestantism, and presented his nch offering Con- 
fident that this officer was what is called a true Turk, 
inexorable and pitiless, and knowing bow offenders, even 
■viziers themselves, are de^atched at Constantinople, ho 
xn plain terms requested the pasha to have Eszcky put 
to death, or at the least to banish him The Mohamme- 
dan governor did not think it his duty to proceed •with- 
out observing judicial forms He consulted his Cadis, 
who informed their chief that the man against whom tho 
complaint was laid was an opponent of images and other 
Eomish superstitions The pasha consequently gave or- 
ders that ‘the preacher of the doctrine discovered hy Lu- 
ther (this was how they described the Gospel) should 
freely proclaim it to all who were willing to hear it * 

Eszel^ and his companions were dehghtcd to hear 
that tho Turks gave them the liberty of which tho Bo- 
manista -wished to deprive them Tho evangchcal Clins- 
tians could now without hmderanco diffuse tho knowl- 
edge of Christ either m the church or elsewhere A 
school was established, and on August 3, 1549, Eszeky 
applied to his friend Matthias riacms Ulyncus for books 
and assistants * 

Tho provinces which submitted to Tcrdinand wow no 
more forgotten than those which wore under tho rule of 

• Epist. Cngem M. Flacwm niyncum, in lUbini, J/rneraJCto, 
j p.Wl 
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the Turks. The Beformation was now making great 
progress there. The priest Michael Szataray, who was 
coiiYerted by the ministry of Eszeky, went to Komorn. 
Anthony Plattner joined him; and both of them labor- 
ing zealously in this island formed by the confluence of 
the Danube and the Waag, they laid the foundation of a 
great community of the Helvetic confession. At Tyrnau 
also, to the north of Presbru*g, the former teaching of 
Grynaeus and Devay, and the evangehcal writings which 
were eagerly read there, led the greater part of the poj)- 
ulation to embrace the evangelical doctrines. The five 
towns of the mountain region, which were held as aUodial 
estates by Queen Mary, peacefully enjoyed under her 
government the blessings of the Gospel. But the prin- 
cess having made a lease of them to her brother Perdi- 
naud, the xoriests wanted immediately to take advantage 
of this for the oppression of these pious peoxfle. These 
attempts rekindled their zeal ; and the churches for- 
warded to the king’s delegates, at Eperies, an evangel- 
ical confession full of faithfulness and of charity {Pen- 
tapolitana Confessio), Ferdinand comanded that they 
should be let alone.* 

The characteristic feature of this epoch, however, was 
— we say once more — the progress which the Gospel was 
making under the rule of the Turks. Fresh instances of 
this were constantly a]ppearing. Faithful ministers pro- 
claimed the consolation and the peace of Jesus Christ 
to the distressed and impoverished Hungarians who had 
remained in Buda under the Mussulman yoke. The ser- 
vants of Rome endeavored to gainsay them. ‘A coarse, 
pajpistical Satan,’ wrote some one from Hungary to a 
Breslau x^astor, 'oxoposed with all his might this Chris- 
tian ministry,’ f He brought the subject before the pasha. 
The latter, after hearing both sides, decided in favor of 

* GescMcliie der evangelischen Kirche in Ungarn, pp. 81, 83. Eibini, 
Ileinorabilia, i. p. 78. 

t ' Crassum quendam Satanam papisticum vehementer obstitisse.’ 
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evangelical preaching, ‘Because,’ he said, ‘it teaches that 
one God alone is to be -vrorshipped, and because it con- 
demns the abuse of images which we abominate ’ * The 
pasha, addressmg the accuser, added — *I am not placed 
here by my emperor to busy myself about these contro- 
versies, but m order to heep his empire as much at peace 
as possible ’ At Szegedm also he protected the Gospel 
and its mmisters against the violence of the papists 
‘See,’ said the friends of the Gospel, ‘how wonderful 
and how consolmg is the counsel of God I liVe thought 
that the Turks would be cruel oppressors of the faith and 
of those who profess it, but God would have it otherwise. 
Is it not astonishing to see how the good news of the 
glory of God is spreading in the midst of all these wars 
and disturbances The whole of Transylvania has re- 
ceived the evangehcal faith, in spite of the prohibition of 
the monk and bishop George (hlartmnzzi) TTallachia, 
which IS also subject to the Turks, professes the faith. 
The Gospel is spreading from pbee to place through- 
out Hungary Assaredly, if these agitations of war had 
not broken out, the false bishops would have stirred up 
against us far graver ones ’ 

— Adalb WTiniiloc'b m Bistnz »d Job. Hess m Bteslan. (US. cited 
in Gteseler ui. p 4G5 } 

• 'Approbate evaogeliiua, qnod doceat uonm colendnia PeiiiB 
reprobetqne abasnm imagmTun qons Tnrcaa abominaatiir (US. 
cited in Gieseler, lu p 465 ) 

t ‘Uimm namqne in xnodam ewuigelinm gbufl) Dei sab istu 
bellicia tomnltibus qnam laUssime Tagatur ’—Job Crcalingns ad 
Ambxosinin Uoibaatun.— ^US m Gicscler, ni p 4C5 ) 
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CHAPTER VI. 

BOHEmA, MORAVIA, AMD POLAMD. 

( 1618 — 1621 .) 

The reformation of Denmark and Sweden proceeded, 
linmanly speaking, from Luther, at whose feet the Scan- 
dinavian reformers had received the Protestant doctrine. 
Consequently it was of later date than the reformation 
of Germany. But there was one country in which the 
piercing tones of the evangelical trumpet had been heard 
a century before Luther; and we must not forget this 
country in the general history of the Reformation. The 
discourses of John Hus had resounded in Bohemia and 
Moravia. A great number of believers were to be found 
there at the beginning of the sixteenth century; but Lu- 
ther’s reformation gave them a new life. 

The disciples of Hus were divided into two distinct 
parties. One of these had kept up certain relations with 
the Government of the country, and had been weakened 
by the influence of the court. The members of this party 
did not reject the authority of the Roman Catholic bish- 
ops of Bohemia; and their principal concern was to re- 
claim the cup for the laity, which procui’ed them the 
designation of Galixtines. But the majority of the Hus- 
sites, who were chiefly to be found among the country 
people and the provincial nobility, having entered into 
relations with the 'WychflS.tes and the Yaudois, went far- 
ther than Hus himself. They professed justification by 
faith in the Saviour, and looked upon the institution of 
the papacy as anti-christian. This party, distinguished 
by the name of Taborites, was not at the time of its ori- 
gin what it afterwards became. The waters, far from 
being tranquil, had then been in a state of fermentation, 
ebullition, and violent agitation. These ardent religion- 
voii. vn — 18 * 
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ists liad uttered war cues and fouglit battles But grad- 
ually, being punfied by means of the Btrugglo and by 
adversity, they bad become more calm, more spintnal, 
and from 1457 to 14G7 they had formed a respectable 
Chnstian community under the name of the TJniled 
brethren 

Two different views as to the Lord’s Supper prevailed 
among them, without however disturbing their brotherly 
unity The majority believed, with Wycliffe, that the 
body of Christ is truly given with the bread, not how- 
ever corporeally but spmtuaUy, sacramentally — to the 
soul, not to the mouth This was afterwards veryneorlj 
Calvin’s thought The most decided of the Hussites on 
•ihia side was Lucas, an elder of the church- The others, 
fewer xn number, bore some resemblance m their vieus 
to the Yaudois, and looked upon the bread as simply 
representmg the body of Christ This was afterwards 
the view of Zwinghus The two parties were tolerant of 
each other and loved each other, and both were strongly 
opposed to the notion of a corporeal presence of Chnst 
in the euchanst 

Suddenly the report of Luther’s reformation reached 
Bohemia, and there was great jpy among the disciples 
of Hus. They saw at last arising that eagle which their 
master had announced, and a power shapmg itself which 
would bring them important aid m their struggle with 
the papacy The Calistines had addressed Luther both 
by letter and by messengers Ho received these with 
kindness, but he was not so friendly to the United Breth- 
ren He would not enter into rdation with a sect some 
of whoso opinions ho did not share One day, m 
when preaching on the saernment of Christ’s body, ho 
said — ‘The Brethren or Picards are heretics, for, ns I 
have seen in one of their hooks, they do not belicvo that 
the flesh and the blood of Chnst are tmlj in the nacm 
ment'* This deeplj affected the Bohemian crangchcals. 

• Luther, TTeriLe, lix. p. 651- (Welch.) 
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OpproHsocl an they ■\voro, ilicBo brcilirfiii Avero aiixioun io 
find Buppoi’i in tlio Saxon rofonnal.ion; and now ii vo- 
pulaod ilicin 1 II aocnicd an if ilio iiUJo rcliKli wliioli (boy 
had for dogtnado fonnnlio, and (ho allogidhor jiracl/ioal 
tendency of i-heir OliriHiianii.y, ninal- nialce il, cany foi* 
them io come to an undorafanding willi l/lio AViltonborg 
reformers. They ilioreforo sent (.wo nienibm's of Dioir 
body io Litlher, lobn I Torn n.ncl Miidiaol AVoisa, Avbnse 
appointed task was, Avhile not in any paiibailar disown- 
ing their own doctrine, to bring the famous doctor (.o 
a bettor ojhnion of (hose whom lie called lianiAGH, Xl. 
was not Avithout some timidil.y (hat (ho (.avo JJtisHi(,eH 
approached Wittenberg. As members of a dcsjiisod and 
persecuted communi(.y, hoAV Avould (.hey lie received by 
the illus(.rious doctor, a man who enjoyed 1-he ])i*ol.ectiou 
of princes, Avhoso voice Avas beginning ( o sl.ir all Eui*0])o, 
and Avhoso audacious uttoi'anccs terri(icd his adversaries? 
The intorvioAv took place at the beginning of July, 3(522, 
The two Immblo dclcgal.cs sot forl.h accnral.oly (.heir belief 
respecting (ho Lord’s Supjior, ‘Chris!,,’ they said, ‘is 
not corporeally in (,ho bread, as those believe Avho asseid, 
that they have soon his blood lloAv. He is there sjiirit- 
ually, sacramentally.’* It might seem to Lui.her a cri(,- 
ical moment. Ho oncounl,crod habitually so much ojijm- 
sition in the Avorld, that ho might Avell ask Avhol.ho)’ he 
should go on to compromise himself sl/ill far!, her by giv- 
ing his liand to these old dissidents, Avho had been so 
many times excommunicated, mocked, and crushed. Was 
it his duty, in addi(.ion to all the opprobrium undei’ Avhich 
ho already labored, to take upon him also tlmt Avhich a(.- 
tachedto this Hcct? A small mind Avould have yiislded to 
the temptation; but Luther’s was a great soul. He had 
respect only to the triilh, ‘If those divines teach,’ said 
Luther, ‘ that a Ohrisi,iau who receives the broad visibly 
receives also, doubtless invisibly, but iicvertheless in t>, 
natural manner, the blood of Him who sits at (.he right 
• Imthor, ad Nlc. JlauBfimaiiiiuin, 
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hand of the Father, I cannot condemn them In speak- 
ing of the communion, thej make nse of o6«cure and 
hoTharous expression^ instead of emplojing Scnptnral 
p h rases, but I have found their behef almost entirely 
sound.* Then, addressing the delegates at the tune of 
their leare-talang, he gave them this advice— ‘Be good 
enough to express yourselves more clearly in a fresh 
statement ’ 

The United Brethren sent him ting fresh statement in 
1523 It ivas the prodacbon of their elder, Lucas, who, 
as a zealous "Wycliffite, came near to Luther, but at the 
same time felt bound to make no concessions He had 
consequently set forth very clearly that there was in the 
Supper only spiritual nourishment for spiritual use He 
had hkewise added that Clmst was not m the sacrament, 
but only tu heaveru Luther was at first offended by these 
words. One might have said that these Bohemians tbok 
pleasure in defying him But Christian feeling gained 
the ascendency m the great doctor The discourses of 
Lucas gave him more satisfaction than his treatises Ho 
therefore relented, and addressed to the Brethren his 
work on the TTcrihtp of (he Sacrament* m which while 
setting forth his own doctrinal views he testified for 
them much love and esteem- Both sides seem to have 
vied With each other in noble bearing Tho party which 
most nearly agreed with Luther became the strongest, 
and after the death of Lucas, feeling more at liberty, it 
camo to an agreement with tho Saxon reformer, while 
those who looked upon the bread ns representing CImst’s 
body, at tho head of whom was Michael Weiss, cntcml 
into relations with Zwinghns.f AU that wo haio jast 
said relates to tho Tabontes. 

Tho Cahxtines, on their part, also felt tho inflnence of 
the movement which was shaking tho Chnshan world. 

• Lather, TTerte, xii. p. 1503. (Waleh.) 

t vertB datinnee torum jvl appeHantur UWJfWJ tri 

J>icardL (Zorich, 1532. Wittenberg 1533.) 
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One tie still bound tbem to tbe Eoman bierarcby. ‘ ’WTio 
is it tbat appoints pastors?’ they wrote to Luther; ‘is it 
not the bishops who have received authority from the 
Church to do so ? ’ The reformer’s answer was at once 
modest and decided. ‘ What you ask of me/ he replied, 

‘ is beyond my power. However*, what I have I give to 
you; but I intend that your own judgment and that of 
your brethren should be exercised in the most complete 
freedom. I offer you nothing more than counsel and ex- 
hortation.’ * The reformer’s opinion was contained in a 
treatise annexed to his letter; and therein he showed 
that each congregation had a right itself to choose and 
to consecrate its own ministers. The modesty with which 
Luther expressed himself is something far removed from 
the arrogance which his enemies dehght to attribute to 
him. The Calixtines, captivated by the reformer’s char- 
ity and faith, determined in an assembly held in 1524, to 
continue in the way marked out by Luther the reforma- 
tion begun by John Hus. This decision called forth keen 
opposition on the part of some of the body, and its urrity 
was broken. The number, however, of the Lutheran 
Calixtines continually increased. They received in gen- 
eral such of the evangehcal doctrines as were stiU want- 
ing to them; and henceforth they differed from the Uni- 
ted Brethren only by their want of disciphne and more 
intercourse with the world. 

It was not m Bohemia alone that John Hus had be- 
come the forerunner of the Reformation; he had been so 
in other lands of Eastern Europe. One country, Poland, 
seemed as if it must precede other nations in the path of 
reformation. But after some rough conflicts with Jesu- 
itism it passed from the van to the rear. Having lost 
the Gospel, it lost independence, and now remains in the 
midst of Europe a ruined monument, showing to the na- 
tions what they become when they allow the truth to be 

* ‘Sed liberrimuni vesfaram sit et oranimn judicium.’— Luther, 
Epp. ii. p. 452, 
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tal,en away from them Already, in 1431, some of the 
disciples of Hus had come into Poland, and had publicly 
defended at Cracow evangdiciJ doctrines against the doc- 
tors of the imiversity, and this m the presence of the 
long and the senate In 1432, other Bohemians arrived 
in Poland, and announced that the general council of 
Basel had received their deputies- The bishop of Cra 
cow, a steadfast adherent of the Romish party, fulmi- 
nated an interdict against them * But the king and 
even several of the bishops were not at all disturbed 
thereby, and they gave a favorable reception to these 
disciples of John Hus, so that their doctrines were dif- 
fused in vanous parte of Poland "Wychfre was also 
known, there, and, about the middle of the fifteenth 
century, Dobszynsla, a Polish poet, composed a poem 
in bis honor 

Thus Hus and 'Wycliffe, Bohemia ond England, eoun 
tnea so wonderfully unlike each other, were at the same 
time, as early as the fifteenth century, laboring to dis- 
seminate the light in the land of the Jagollons, It was 
not in vam In 1459, Ostrorog, palatine of Posen, pre- 
sented to the Diet a project of reform which, without 
touching upon dogmas, distinctly pointed out abuses, 
and estabhshed the fact that the pope had no authority 
whatever over kings, because the kingdom of Christ is 
not of this world. In 1500, celibacy and the worship of 
relics were attacked in some works published at Cracow 
In 1616 Bernard of Ltiblm established the express prin 
ciplo of the Reformation — that tre mu't beUevc only the 
Word of God, and that wo ought to xrjoct the tradition 
of men f This was the state of things when the Refor- 
mation appeared How would it bo received? 

Tbo common people both m tho country and in the 
towns wore m general dull of understanding and desti- 
tute of cnlturo But the citizens of the great towns, who 
• Kiasicski, Jllst relly Jfspeuplts Siavts p IH 
t Krasuuki. ITuL rtlly desp'vpla Slaves pp. 115, 110. 
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by commerce -were brought into intercourse with other 
populations, and particularly with those of Germany, had 
dereloped themselves and began to be acquainted with 
their rights. A wealthy and powerful aristocracy were 
predominant in the country. The clergy had no power 
at all. The Church had no influence whatever on the 
State, nor did the State ever assist the Church. Tbe 
priests themselves, by reason of their worldliness and 
their immorality, were in many places objects of con- 
tempt. Sigismund I., the reigning sovereign, was a 
prince .of noble character and of enlightened mind; and 
he endeavored to promote a taste for the sciences and the 
arts. Such a country appeared to be placed in circum- 
stances very favorable for the reception of the Gospel. 

The Eeformation had no sooner begun, than Luther’s 
writings arrived in Poland, and laymen began to read 
them with eager interest. Some young Germans, who 
had been students at Wittenberg, made known the Eef- 
ormation in the families in which they were engaged as 
tutors; and afterwards they endeavored to propagate it 
among the flocks of which they became pastors. Some 
young Poles flocked around Luther; and afterwards they 
scattered abroad in their native land the seed which they 
had collected at Wittenberg. 

The Eeformation naturally began in that part of Poland 
which lay nearest to Germany, of which Posen is the 
capital. In 1524 Samuel, a Dominican monk, attacked 
there the errors of the Eoman Church. In 1525, John 
Seclucyan preached the Gospel in the same district; and 
a powerful family, the Gorkas, received him into their 
mansion, in which they had already established evangel- 
ical worship, and gave him protection against his perse- 
cutors.* This pious man availed himself of the leisure 
afforded him by this Christian hospitality to translate 
the New Testament into Polish. Alone, in the chamber 
in which he had been obliged to take refuge,' he accom- 
* Pischer, E^orm in Polen, i. p. 4A. 
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plished, like Luther m the Wartburg, a work -which was 
to be the enlightening of manj souls. 

The Gospel did not stop here Just as in a dark night 
one flash which shines in the west is succeeded by another 
on the farthest borders of the east, so the doctrine of sal- 
vation, after appearing in the west of Poland, suddenly 
showed itself m the north, in the east, even as far as 
Konigsberg Prom the still chamber in which John 
Seclucyau earned on his valuable labors the Pohsh re- 
veille transports us into a great, flounshmg, and popu- 
lous town, to which foreigners in great numbers resorted 
from all quarters Danfzic, which then belonged to Po- 
land, became the pnncipal focus of the Reformation m 
these lands From 1518, German merchants, attracted 
thither by the commerce and industry of the city, took 
pleasure in recounting there the great discovenes which 
Luther was making in the Bible A pious, cnhghtoned, 
decided man, named Jacob Knade, a native of Pontzic, 
gave oar to the good news which the Germans proclaimed 
and received them joyfully He opened his bouse imme- 
diately to all who wished to hear the same His frank 
and open disposition and bis amiable address made it 
easy for any one to cross the threshold of lus abode Ho 
did not confine himself to Christian conversation jVs 
he was an ecclesiastic, he began to preach m puhhc his 
faith in the church of St Peter Ho loved tho Saviour 
and knew how to make others lovo Him To flowers ho 
added fruit, and to good words good works Convinced 
that mamago is a divmo institution, tho object of which 
IS to preserve tho hohness of life, ho mamed This act 
raised a ternblo storm The enemies of tho Roformalion, 
persuaded that if this example were followed tho Church 
of Romo could not subsist, had him thrown into pnson • 
Released after six months, ho was corapellod to leave tho 
town, and ho would have wondered to and fro if a noble 
in tho neighborhood of Thorn had not offered him an 
* Scliroeckh, iL p. C71. 
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asylum, as tlie Gorka family had done to the evangelist 
of Posen. The nobles of Poland showed themselves no- 
ble indeed; and in practising hospitality they entertained 
angels unawares.* 

The bishop of the diocese, of which Dantzic with its 
priests was a dependency, awakened from their slumbers, 
tried all means of beating back what they called heret^y; 
and for this pm’pose they founded the fraternity of the 
Annunciation of Mary, the members of which wore dili- 
gently to visit all persons who were spoken of as brought 
to the Gospel. ‘Come now,’ they said to them, ‘retium 
to the Catholic and Apostolic Chimch, beyond whoso 
pale there is no salvation.’ But the evangelical work, 
instead of falling off, continued to increase. Various 
divines had filled the post of Knade at Dantzic — the He- 
braist Boschenstein, a Cannelite, Binewald, and others. 

The citizens would have no more of the Koman Church, 
on account of its errors;, and the common i:)eople scoffed 
at it, on account of its petty practices. In the eonvent 
of the Franciscans there was a pious monk, Doctor Alex- 
ander, who had gradually become convinced not only of 
evangelical truth, but also of the necessity of preaching 
it. However, he was no Luther. He was one of those 
placid, moderate, and somewhat timid men who abstain 
from any thing which may provoke contradiction, and 
are a little too much masters of themselves. He re- 
mained, therefore, in his convent, continued attached to 
the Church, and preached the truth seriously, but with 
great cautiousness. The more cultivated of the inhab- 
itants attended his preaching. There was a crowd of 
hearers, and many were enhghtened by his discom’ses. 
But some could not understand why he did not separate 
from Borne. Some pious Christians, occasionally a lit- 
tle enthusiastic, demanded that every thing should be 
changed, without as well as within, and that an entirely 
new order should be established in the Church. They 

* Heb. xiii. 2, 
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■were certainly not ■wrong to desire it, but they did not 
understand that this new order must be established by 
the faith of the heart and not by the strength of the arm 
One of these, named Hegge,* preached in the open air 
outside the town ‘ To bow down before images,’ ho 
exclaimed, ‘is stupidity, nay more, it is idolatry,’ and 
he induced his hearers to break the idols Fortunateh, 
by the side of these iconoclasts there -nere some pru 
dent evangelical Christians who, perceiiung like Luther 
that it was by the Word that aU needful change must be 
wrought, requested of the council that it might bo pub 
licly preached The council, which included the anstoc 
racy of the town, most of them Roman Cathohes and 
which was controlled by the bishop at first rejected tins 
request. But, at length, finding that a very large num 
ber of the inhabitants had embraced the Reformation, it 
granted five churches for their nsc. From this tiroo the 
two dootnnes, that of the Gospel and that of Rome, ncre 
both preached m the town Rchgions liberty existed, and 
the evangehcals were satisfied therewith 
But the enthusiasts of whom ■we have spoken, who had 
not 3 et renounced the intolerant theories which were and 
always will bo bold by Romc,t wanted something else. 
‘What,’ they said, ‘Christian churches filled with im 
ages of men ’ A people bowing down to them I All the 
churches must be cleared of images, and tho Word of 
God must be established’ Tho coimcil gave a dccisuo 
refusoL It appeared to these Christians that tlio mngis 
trates were thus placing themselves in opposition to tlio 
•will of God It was, tberefore, essential to have others 
Although the town ^ as under tho sovereignty of tho king 
of Poland, it enjoyed a complcto indcpcndenco in the 
management of its homo affairs Four thousand Luther 
ans took advantage of this fact Tliey assembled, sur- 
rounded tbo toivn hall, and appointed other magistrates 
• Ilftrlkiiocli Preussischt KireJimMstorie p. C3-1 
f See tho SjUabus 
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from among tlieir own friends. These officers required 
the priests to preach the Gospel, and to cast things de- 
filed out of the sanctuary. As the priests refused to 
do so, the new council set evangelical ministera in their 
place, abolished the Romish worship, converted the con- 
vents into schools and hospitals, and declared that as 
the wealth of the church was public property, it should 
remain untouched.* 

The subject of the organization of the Church in con- 
formity with the Holy Scriptures was now under discus- 
sion. These men of action found that they knew very 
little about it, and they determined to invite Doctor 
Pomeranus to go and perfoi*m this task. Pomeranus 
(Bugenhagen) was the organizer and administi'ator of 
the Reformation. One of the Dantzic pastors. Doctor 
John, set out for Wittenberg. On his arrival he betook 
himself to Luther, delivered to him the letter with which 
he was entrusted, and gave him an account of the refor- 
mation at Dantzic, of course omitting its xmpleasant feat- 
tu'es, and depicting it in the fairest colors. ‘ Oh,’ said the 
great man, ‘what wonderful things Christ has wrought 
in that town 1 ’ j" The reformer, without delay, despatched 
the news to Spalatin, adding, ‘I should rather that Pom- 
eranus remained with us; but as a matter of so much 
importance is at stake, for the love of God we must 
yield.’ All were not of the same opinion. Pomeranus 
was so valuable at Wittenberg. ‘ Ah,’ replied the ardent 
reformer, ‘if I were called, I would go immediately.’! 
The council of the university then interfered. ‘Many 
foreign students,’ said the council, ‘come to Wittenberg; 
we must therefore keep the men who are competent 
to train useful ministers for other towns of Germany.’ 

* Hartlmocli, Preussische EirchenMstorie, pp. 665-568. Krasinski, 
Hist, relig. des peuples Slaves, chap. -vi. p. 119. 

t ‘Mira quis in Dantziko operatus est Christus.’ — ^Luther, Epp. ii, 

p. 612. 

t ‘Sed statim irem.’ — ^Lather, Epp. ii. p. 612. 
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Michael Hanstem Tras chosen instead of Pomeranus, ‘If 
there bo any changes to introduce,’ wrote the reformer 
when dismissing him, ‘images or other things to put 
away, let it be done- not by the people but by the regular 
action of the council We must not despise the powers 
that be ’* 

This prudent counsel came too late The reforms 
effected at Dantzic had thrown the Roman Cathohcs 
into a state of distress, and amongst them were to be 
found the most eminent men What I no more images, 
no more altars, no more masses, no more churches! 
Some of the members of the old council were dis 
patched to ask aid of King Sigismnnd They ornTod 
at the palace m carnages hung with black, they made 
their appearance before the prince m mourning apparel, 
their heads encircled with crape, ns if the sovereign him* 
self were dead, and on their countenances was the ex* 
prcssion of deep gnet They laid them gnevanccs before 
the king, and entreated him to save the town from iho 
complete rum with which it seemed to bo threatened and 
to re establish the old order of things abohshed by the 
townsmen 

The king was struck by the appearance of these men 
wearing mourning for tho Church Notwithstanding his 
remarkable capacities he did not see that thoro could bo 
any other religion than that in which ho was bom, and 
ho followed in this matter the advice of his prelates. Ho 
therefore summoned tho leaders of tho reformed party 
These men, however, while professing their lojalty to tho 
prince, did not appear at his call, and wore consequent- 
ly CruVluwed. In April, 1626, lumself went to 

Dantzic. Athongh a Roman Cathohe, ho was an oppo 
nent of persecution on account of religion Being urged 
on one occasion by John Eck to follow tho example of 
tho king of England, who bad just declared against tho 
Reformation, tho king replied — 'Lot Henry VIIL ptih- 

• LnHer to tho Dantac CooncU, Slay 5, 1525.— il. p 
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also among tto first to display its enthusiasm for it. At 
a Diet held in this town in 1520, the king issued an ordi* 
nance against Luther In the following 3 ear, the pope 
and the bishop of Kamienez having determined to get an 
effigy of the reformer publicly burnt, some partisans of 
the illustrious doctor, rather hasty no doubt, findmg that 
his enemies resorted to file for the purpose of convmeing 
them, took up stones and threw them at the prelates and 
their adherenta These disturbances were renened in 
other shapes, but ultimately every thmg settled down, 
and a few years later the Gospel was regularly preached 
m the churches. 

It might have been said that the Vistula bore the Kef- 
ormation on its waters, for we have found it at Thorn 
and at Dantzic, and we find it also at the old capital of 
the kingdom, Cracow A secretary of the king, nameil 
Louis Dietz afterwards burgomaster of this town, having 
visited Wittenberg m 1622, came back full of what he had 
seen and heard, and distributed his new treosnro freely 
on his return Many of the inhabitants then embraced 
the doctrine of the Iteformation The nniversity appears 
to have been the centre from which the light radiated. 
Lather’s works were publicly offered for sale, and every 
body wanted to know what wtis in them Theologians, 
students and townsmen bought and read them eagerly, 
and the professors did not disapprove them Modrzow- 
ski, a writer of that time, has narrated what ocenrred in 
his own case Impelled simply by curiosity, be began to 
read the books unconcernedly, but as ho went on, tbo 
Bcnousnoss, tho truth, and tho life which ho found m 
them mterested him more and more When ho had come 
to the end, the opinions of tbo Homan tradition had given 
place m his mmd to tho truths of the Gospel. 

There was m Poland a party which held a middle 
ground between enthusiasm on tho one side and oppo- 
sition to it on tho other Tho educated classes were 
very generally at this tune in a state of doubt, hesitating 
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between tbe two doctrines. A secret society was formed, 
composed of well-informed men, both laymen and churcb- 
men, whose object was to read and to discuss the evan- 
gelical publications. The queen herself. Bona Sforza, was 
one of these investigators. She had for her confessor a 
learned Italian monk, one Lismanini, who received all 
the antipapistical books published in the various coun- 
tries of Europe, and transmitted them to the society of 
examiners. The queen was sometimes present at the 
conferences. It was not till a later day, however, that 
this association rose into far greater importance.* 

The number of people decided in favor of reform was 
continually increasing. The university, the library, the 
cathedral, and even the bishop’s palace resounded with 
theological discussions between the partisans of tradition 
and those of Holy Scripture. The students especially 
were enthusiastic for Luther. The bishop, alarmed and 
bent on applying some remedy, summoned a professor 
whose ultramontane orthodoxy was unimpeachable, and 
explained his fears to him. The professor, all afire with 
zeal, ascended the pulpit and delivered before the stu- 
dents several very animated sermons against Luther and 
his Eeformation.f But it was to no purpose that he did 
so. The doctrine thus attacked was constantly propa- 
gated farther and wider. Eabian de Lusignan, bishop of 
Ermeland in the palatinate of Marienburg, was friendly 
to it; and other bishops besides were believed to have 
leanings to Wittenberg. 

A fresh circumstance occurred to give this doctrine 
powerful support. Albert, duke of Prussia Proper, whose 
seat was at Konigsberg, had been enlightened, as we have 
noticed, by the preaching of Osiander at Huxnberg; and 
he had become the protector of evangelical doctrine in 
the towns of Poland in his neighborhood. Luther re- 
joicing at the news wrote to the bishop of Samland — ‘In 

* Krasinslii, Eist, relig. des Peuples Slaves, vi. p. 121. 

t Friese, KirchengescMchte Polens, ii. p. 64. 
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Albert, that illnstnous hero, you ba>e a pnnce full of 
zeal for the Gospel, and now the people of Prussia, who 
perhaps had never known the Gospel, or at least bad 
only heard a falsified version of it, are in possession of it 
in all its brightness ’ * 

Ere long the Reformation reached Livonia, and Luther 
was filled with ]oy to hear that * God there aUo begin- 
ning hi^ marvellous uorLs ’ Luther was, so to speak, the 
bishop of the new churches, and his powei-ful words came 
to them to guide and strengthen In August, 1523, ho 
wrote to the Christians of Riga, Revel, and other places 
in that country — ‘Be sure there will come wolves \sho 
will want to lead you back into Egypt, to the devilish 
and false worship From this Clmst has delivered you 
Take heed therefore that ye be not earned away Be as* 
Bured that Chnst alone is eternally our Lord, our pnest, 
our teacher, our bishop onr Saviour, and our comforter, 
against ein, against sorrow, against death, and against 
every thing that is hartfol to us’f 
Directing our attention further to the east and the 
north, wo see Russia, of which wo shall have something 
to say in connection with Poland, and which did not see 
till a later day any disciples of tho Reformation, and 
those almost all foreigners Nevortheless, at tho tune 
of Luther’s rising against tho captivity of tho Cliurch, 
there was also in these lands a movement in tho direc- 
tion of the Bible Tho sacred writings, transcribed by 
Ignorant copyists, had been gradually altered, and tho 
sense had been corrupted. In 1620, tho Czar Vns'uh 
Ivanovich applied to the monks of lilount Alhos to 
send him a doctor competent to restore tho tnio text 
Maximus, a Greek monk, well acquainted with tho Greek 
and tho Slavonic languages, amved at SIoscow lie 
received with much respect, and bo spent ten years m 
correctmg tho Slave version by tho original text But 
• Lather to tho Bishop of S&mhmd, April 1C23. — T)yp. it p 
t LnthcrtotboChnstuinsofLlTonia April, 1523.— Ajp il p.3”** 
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tliG Enssian piiests, ignorant and sxiporstitions, wore jeal- 
ous of Ins superiority. They accused him of altermg tho 
sacred hooks uith a view to introduce a ncio doclriuc; and 
the doctor was consigned to a convent.* Tho Greek or 
Russian Ohm'ch unhappily remained outside the cLrclo of 
the Reformation. 


CHAPTER YII. 

THE rOLISn REronMER. 

(lG2i— 1527.) 

Li Poland, hitherto, it is only secondaiy workers, if we 
may so speak, that we have met with. Tho country was, 
however, to possess in one of her own sons a man worthy 
to rank with the reformers, and whose ambition it would 
be to see his native land enlightened by the Gospel. Un- 
happily, during his best years, the storm of persecution 
drove him to a distance from her. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century, there was in 
Poland a noble and wealthy family, whose rare priAilego 
it was to count among its members several distinguished 
men. The foremost of these, John, baron Alasco, was 
archbishop of Gnesen (Gniezno), capital of Great Poland, 
and at the same time pximate of the kingdom. He was 
a man endowed with a noble character, a friend of the 
sciences, devoted to his coimtry, the legislation of which 
he had striven to improve, in favor at court, and an 
avowed enemy to the Reformation. He had three neph- 
ews, brothers, who were very distinguished men in their 
day. The eldest, Stanislaus, was minister plenipotentiary 
of Poland in France under Francis I.; and he discharged 
the same functions at the court of Austria. Yaroslav 
(or Jerome), a learned and eminent writer, was active 

* Krasinsln, Eist. rdig. des peuples Slaves, cliap. xiv. p. 261. 

VOL. vn. — 19 
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also in political affairs, and played an important part in 
the disputes between Austria and Turkey The third 
brother was named John, like his uncle, and was born at 
"Warsaw in 1499 He dedicated himself to the pncsthood, 
studied With distinction, under the supenntendenco of 
the pnmate, and according to some authorities was in- 
tended to succeed him * 

At twenty five John was still attached to the Homan 
Cathohc faith, but he was one of those spirits which are 
sensitive to the noble voice of truth and freedom, when 
once it is heard The principles mamtamed by the Tau- 
dois, by "Wycliffe and the Hussites, had prepared Poland, 
as already related, for the reception of ideas more Chns 
tian and more hberal than those of the papa(^ The 
young John Alasco had felt this influence, and although 
he still held to Homan unity, and was prqudiced against 
the work of Lather, he beheved, nevertheless, that there 
was somethmg good m the movement for reformation 
which was then stimng all Europe Ho wished to be a 
nearer spectator of the movement Erasmus was at this 
time his ideal This great scholar, while remainmg m 
the Cathohc Church, boldly contended against its abuses, 
and strove to diffuse eveiywhoro more hght About 1624 
Alasco quitted Poland for the purpose of visiting the 
courts and the most famous nnirersitics of Europe, and 
above all Erasmus 

The young Polish noble did not swim with the stream 
which was at this time carrjmg so many young men to 
"Wittenberg and to Luther He was at present too mneh 
attached to the Homan Church, and his uncle, the pn 
mate, was even more so Ho therefore shaped his course 
at first, as it seems, for Louvain, which the archbishop 
must have recommended to him in preferenco to V» ittcn- 

• The principal anthontica for the life of Alasco are— J e Iasco 
Optra Amsterdam 18GC passim Erasmus, J; Ufu/cr*, Bertram II 
Chi JoL a Xaseo Gerdcsins Annates Kmsmski J/isL rrf y d i 
pfujJes SlaifJ cb >ni lUrteN foh. n l/xtleo Ac. 
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berg. But if lie were really at Louvain at this opooh, 
the scholastic aud fanatical Catholicism of the university 
led InNn immediately to'sect more enlightened teaching 
elsewhere. It is indeed stated that at Louvain he formed 
a friendship with Albert Hardenberg.‘*= He might at a 
later time have learned much from this theologian, so 
distinguished for his knowledge, his penetrating intellect, 
and his amiable manners. But in 1523 Hardenbcrg was 
only thirteen, and he remained till 1630 in the convent 
of Aduwert, in the province of Groningen. It was, there- 
fore, at a subsequent period that these two men beciime 
close friends. 

The fii-st reformer with whom we find Alasco brought 
into connection is Zwinglius. On his arrival at Zurich 
in 1525, it was natimal that Alasco should wish to see 
the Swiss reformer, who was himself the disciple and 
friend of Erasmus* It was the time when Zwinglius was 
resisting Manz Grebel and other enthusiastic sectaries. 
This might encourage Alasco, who was at present a Cath- 
olic, to seek acquaintance with him. Zwinglius, when this 
young nobleman of the North was introduced to him, lost 
no time in pointing out the soui’ce at which he must seek 
for the truth. ‘Apply yourself,’ said he, ‘to the study 
of the sacred writings.’ f Alasco was struck with these 
words. He had already held intercoimso with many doc- 
tors at Louvain and elsewhere, ‘but,’ said he ‘this man 
was the first who bade me search the Scriptures.’ J The 
more he reflected and the more he practised this precept, 
so much the more he began to discover the new way that 
leadeth unto life- He felt the power of that word, and 
acknowledged that it came from God.§ Zwinglius went 

* ‘Lovanii, anno 1523, versatus est, atque cum Alborto ^arden- 
bergio contraxit amicitiam.’ — Gerdesius, Ann. iii. p. 146. 

t ‘Me per virum ilium (Zwinglium) ad sacramm literarum studia 
inductnm esse,’ — Alasco, Opera, i. p. 338. 

t ‘Ilium primum omnium.’ — Ibid. 

<5 ‘Divino beneficio.’ — Ibid. 
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a step farther. He called upon Alasco foforsale the papal 
superstition and to be converted to the Gospd ♦ 

Bnt the nephew of the pnmate of Poland was not 
inclmed, at this time, to follow the advice of Zwxnglms. 
He was desirous of devoting his powers to the servico of 
his country, in which he was sure to hold an influential 
position It was not the episcopal mitre and its accom- 
panymg honors which attracted him It was the hope of 
diffusing in the Church hnowledge and piety To attam 
this end he was persuaded that he ought to remain within 
the pale of the Church. 

However this might bo, Zwinghus had given Him the 
first impulse. He had received at Zurich the touch which 
comes from above, and whitdi impels men to seek for the 
truth in the Bible He appears to have spent some time 
at Zuneb- He often remembered Zwinghus with grati- 
tude, and when he saw the reformer attacked, calumni- 
ated, and after his death represented os the worst of all 
enthusiasts, Alasco, who had been a ^^tne6s of his con- 
flicts with lawless men, bravely undertook his defence 
‘Doctrines are attributed to him/ ho said, ‘ofwhicliho 
never hod a thought, and which are even contrary to 
those contamed m lus own writings ’ t 
Alasco passed through Zunch, ho tolls n% on his way 

• »TIt missa snperatitioae pontifiaa ad EvaDgeliTim bo conTcrieret* 
— Qerdesms, /In?i. ui p 14(1 ItisdifBcalt tofizaccsnitely thotlmcs 
at wliich Alasco was in the vanoos towns be Tisjled. (Ardesins eap 
that he was at LonTain in 1523. Bartels snpposes that be passed to 
Znneb m the antnmn of 1521 Alasco bimscif states, in bis reply to 
cstphab Opero, i. p 338, that he was at Znneb an/e annoi quatuof 
el viglnia. This work printed at Basel by 0|)onD, bears date— Anno 
edutis 15G0, mente ilaiiio This woald fix tbo remoral of Alasco to 
Znneb in the year 1S2(L A letter of Erasmus which wo shall quote 
assigns Alasco's stay at Basel, after Znneh, to 1523. This date sccres 
most worthy to be robed on. Alasco may haro boon mlstalceQ ty 
few months. 

t ‘Sao Tiro nil adsenbi, do qiubns nanqoam videtar cogita-w, 
imo qnorum contraria in cjo» moanmentis jnxMim babcnlnr 
Alasco, 0pp. i- p. 338. 
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to Erance.* It was natural, liowever, ttat on going to 
Basel lie should see Erasmus, whose acquaintance he had 
so greatly desired to mahe. His visit to the Mug of the 
schools, therefore, must have followed immediately his 
visit to the reformer.f 

Erasmus was highly esteemed in Poland. Several 
grandees of the kingdom had shown him marks of 
their good-will, and had also made him kind presents. 
Alasco brought him letters from his friends; and there 
was iu himself a grace and a modesty which might well 
have sufficed without any other recommendation. The 
scholar received him with much kindness and even with 
warm feeling. The young man pleased him, and he in- 
vited him to stay in his house. For the Pohsh student 
this was a most tempting offer, and he accepted it. The 
illustrious Dutchman might have entertained some scru- 
ples about offering to a young lord from the north his 
modest abode, and his manner of life, so plain and devoid 
of luxuries. But Erasmus did not think of this; and 
Alasco saw in the visit an opportunity of procuring for 
this eminent man some comfort and enjoyments. He 
had been, according to the custom of the church, richly 
provided from his earliest years with titles and benefices; 
and he was travelling, like the young nobles of the time, 
with a well-filled purse. He therefore took upon himself, 
with true Polish hberality, the household expenses dur- 
ing the std!^ which he was to make there; and he did 
everything on a grand scale. He set himself also to 
provide for the literary tastes of Erasmus with as much 
generosity as d'elicacy.J 

* ‘Cum per Tiguram in Gralliam iter fecerem.’ — Ibid. 

t Gerdesius, after relating tlie visit to Zwinglius, says, ‘Deinceps 
vero Basilese moratus.’ — Ann. iii. p. 146. 

t Krasinsld, Hist, relig. despeuples Slaves, p. 132. English edition, 
p. 14.0. The French translation is by M. Gabriel Naville, who was 
too early taken from his friends. It is preceded by an introduction, 
written, at the request of the author and the translator, by the author 
of the History of the Beformalion. 
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Alasco thus spent seyeral months in familiar intcrconrso 
■with this great man, and, aware of the ties which still 
hound Erasmus to the papal system, he gaye himself up 
the more confidingly to the impressions produced on him 
by his fine genius m their dady intercourse He hrolo 
off more and more from that dark Cathohcism, that m- 
tolerant monachism, which Erasmus had long before 
lashed with his bitmg irony The influence of Erasmus 
was of eyen higher importance The Bible, and particu 
larly the New Testament had been the special objects of 
his labors Observmg the setions disposition of John 
Alasco he advised him to study the Holy Scriptures thus 
urgmg him along the same path which Zwmghus had 
pointed out 

It 18 not enough said Erasmus, m their frequent con- 
yersalions to aim at holding an important place in the 
church It 18 necessary to acquire fitness for it, to study 
sound theology, and to sock for true religion in the GoS' 
pel Alasco gave bis complete assent to a truth so just, 
and he felt ashamed of himself Ho was o^inng to tlio 
office of a pnest, of a bishop, probably oven of pnmatc, 
and ho had taken httle thought about cither the faith or 
the knowledge which such a position demands Ho set 
to work, and at a later day ho said to a reformer-— ‘It 
was Erasmus who led me to devote myself to holy things, 
it was ho who first began to instruct me in true rehgion ’ * 
He docs not appear, however, to have found at this time 
in Holy Scripture the deepest truth of the Chnshan faith. 
Erasmus himself had not completely sounded this depth 
Ho preferred the Gospel to scholasticism, but ho u as filled 
at the same time with excessivo admiration for the Grcols 
and Homans, and could hardly help, ho says himself, often 
crying out — ‘Holy Socrates, pray for usl’ It was exactly 
at this time that this great roan was engaged m a conflict 

* ‘ErasmnsTaUu anetor fait nt ammom M nacroBljiwrcra imo 
Tero jUq pnmtis xno in v«a retigioao ioatituere c<rplL — To Dal 
Jmger Aliksco 0pp. it P- BC3 
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with Luther, and pubKshed his Diatribe on the freedom 
of the will, in which he greatly reduced the power of 
diviue grace. However, no man in his day had acquired 
so universal a culture. Being near Erasmus was for 
Alasco the best stimulus to progress in his studies. The 
young man resolved to begin with Hebrew and the Old 
Testament; and at Basel he found the necessary assist- 
ance. Conrad Pehican, a native of Elsass, who had en- 
tered at an early age into the Franciscan order, had all 
alone in his cell made himself master of the Hebrew lan- 
guage; and in 1502, while he was still only twenty-four 
years of age, he had been named professor of. theologj', 
and afterwards warden of his monastery. Light grad- 
ually arose in his mind; and as early as 1512 PeUiean 
and his friend Capito had arrived at the perception of 
the simplicity and spirituality of the Lord’s Supper. In 
1523, at the request of some eminent citizens of Basel, 
he had substituted, for masses read and sung without 
end in the chapel, the daily exposition of the Holy 
Scriptm’es; and he had persevered in this course, in spite 
of the complaints of the most bigoted monks, who con- 
tinually cried out that exposition of Scripture on week- 
days savored strongly of Lutheranism! By this man 
Alasco was initiated in the knowledge of Hebrew and 
of the Old Testament. He profited at the same time by 
intercourse with other eminent men who were then at 
Basel; among whom were dareanus,* a great master oi 
the Greek and Latin languages, and Oecolampadius, who 
devoted himself especially to establishing the essential 
foundations of the faith, without wasting time over sub- 
ordinate differences. Alasco, on his part, endeavored to 
be of service to these scholars. He was their yotmg 
MfEcenas; and he particularly encouraged Glareanus by 
generous subsidies. To him Glareanus afterwards dedi- 
cated one of his books.f He foimd unspeakable happi- 

* ‘Glareanus,’ i.e. of Glaris. His personal name was Loriti. 

t Be Oeographia- Freyburg, 1529. 
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ness in lus intercourse witb men at once bo piona and so 
accomplished, and this conamunion of mind, of ideas 
and sentiments often recurred to his remembrance. ‘It 
13 always with great ]oy of heart that I recall to mind 
our hfe at Basel,’ he wrote twenty years later to one of 
those whom he had hnown there * * * § Erasmus was hardly 
less pleased with the young Pole This pnnee of letters 
used to speak of him when wntmg to his friends. In a 
letter of October 7, 1525, addressed to Egnatius, wo read 
— ‘ We have here John AJasco, a Polo, Ho is a man of 
illustrious family, and will soon occupy the highest rani 
His morals are pure as the snow He has all the bnl- 
hancy of gems and gold ’f 

Charmed with the society of Alasco, Erasmus wrote 
almost at the same tune to Casimbrotns — ‘Tins worthy 
Pole 18 a young man, learned but free from pnde, full of 
talent but without arrogance, of a disposition bo frank, 
loving, and* agreeable, that his charming company has 
almost made me young again at a time when sickness, 
hard work, and the annoyance occasioned by my detract- 
ors well mgh made me pine away To Lnpsetus like- 
wise he wrote — * The Polish count, who will soon oblma 
in his own land the highest position, has manners so easy, 
so open, and so cordial, that lus company day by day 
makes me yonng again ’ 

Erasmus evidently had no donbt that Alasco would 
one day, and that very soon, bo pnmato of Poland.§ 'A 
glorious ancestry,’ said ho further, ‘high rank, prospects 

• ‘Nmiqaam i>ossam sme xnsgna ddidii Tolnplnto meminisso con 
Bnetodims nostro Bosibensis.' — Alasco to 0 rellican. jlpp u.p.583. 

1 ‘llonbns cst piano xhtcis nihil nagvs Borenmaat genuncora 
esso potest’— Erasiai Ijtp itiiL 10 

J ‘Joanne a Iasco javeno cilia airogantiam crndito eitra super* 
cilmm magno ac felici set! monbnsadco eandidis, amicn jaenn li*. 
nt per ejua amabilcai consnctndinem ptene Tcpnbucnni aboqnl Jam 
njorborum, laboram et ohtrectatonim tedio marecseens.’ — Itld- 13. 

§ ‘BrOTlqneBummDsfoturus.’ (To Egnatlna.) 'BreTjqnoatl 
maximas CTehendtia.' (To Lnpsctoa.)— Erasmi i)ip xril 11 
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the most brilliaiitj a mind of wonderful richness, nncom- 
mon extent of knowledge . . . and with all this there is 
about liitn not the faintest taint of pride. The sweetness 
of his disposition puts ^m in harmony with every one. 
He has at the same time the steadfastness of a grown 
man and the solid judgment of an old man.’ We could 
not pass over in silence this impression produced by 
Alasco on the greatest critic of the age. 

This delightful intercourse was suddenly broken up. 
The news reached Poland that Alasco was living at Ba- 
sel, not only in the house of Erasmus, but in the society 
of the reformers. His friends were alarmed. It was their 
wish that^e should mix with the fashionable world and 
attend king’s courts, rather than the meetings of those 
who were looked upon as heretics. He received letters 
from Poland, enjoining him to leave Basel, as the king 
called him to important affairs.* Alasco was deeply 
grieved. ‘ I shall never be able sufficiently to deplore,’ 
said he afterwards, ‘ that the happy connections which I 
had formed at Basel were at that time broken off by the 
authority of my superiors.’ f While the young Pole was 
preparing to mount his horse,;]; Erasmus wrote to one of 
his friends, a bishop — ‘His departure is the death-blow 
to Erasmus and to many others, so many regrets he 
leaves behind him.’ Erasmus did not venture to detain 
him, since the order was from the kiDg. Alasco at his 
departm’e entreated Erasmus to enter iuto correspondence 
with the king of Poland, in the hope that much good to 
his country might result therefrom. The great writer 
could not be comforted under his loss. To Reginald 
Pole he wrote — ‘The Polish baron, John Alasco, who 
made me so happy by his society,' at this moment afflicts 

* ‘Cumjassu regis ad magna negotia yocareris.’ — Erasmi Bpp. 
xviii. 26. 

t Alasco, 0pp. (To Pellicauus) ii. p. 583. 

t ‘Dum illusfcris a Lasco parat equos conscendere.’ — Erasmi Epp, 
xviii. 16. 
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me cruelly by bis departure * * In March, 1626, Erasmus 
•wrote to Alasco himself, to whom be gives, in a half seri- 
ous, half jocose tone, tbe title of Highness ba-ve been 
compelled to make great efforts for some months,* says 
he, * to bring hack my house, corrupted by your magnifi- 
cence, to its old frugality f Through all the autumn and 
all the wmter I have done nothing but struggle with 
accounts and calculations This is but a small matter 
Other difficulties have beset me m which I could easily 
perceive that my good genius had left me * It does not 
appear from this letter of Erasmus that the great affoirs- 
bpok«*n of in the letter to Alasco from Poland had been 
entrusted to him The message was perhaps a mere 
decoy 

It 18 supposed that Alasco went next to the court of 
Prauma I , where lus brother Stanislaus was residing, as 
ambassador of Poland Eis otvn name, the letter of 
which he was the bearer, and the amiabihly of his charac- 
ter sufficed to eusure him at this bnllmnt court the most 
kindly reception. At a later period he corresponded 
with Margaret of Navarre, the king’s sister Perhaps 
their acquaintance may date from this penod- 

We feel some dotibt, however, ns to the course Alasco 
took on leaving Basel Possibly ho made a short stay at 
Pans, or ho may have gone to Italy A letter of Enw 
mus written four months after his departure is addressed 
to Venice The great author tells him that tiH that time 
he bad not known where to •wnto to him ‘Nobody, not 
even a fly,' J said he, ‘ went hence to Venice. Wo were 
in complete nnccrtainty os to what part of the world 
contained you, whether Spam, Franco, or Polacrh' His 
family appear indeed to have wished that ho should visit 
Franco and Spain, but Alasco lumsclf seems to have 

• ‘Tam nnno abUn flHcmoOT — ^Trosmi TYjk xnii J5 

t ‘ Sadjvndnm crat at domam himc tns maRnificcntli cormpteni 
ad pustiDam trogalitatem reTocftitm,* — /6iii 20. 

X ‘ Hio oe mnscft qoidem qo» petcrel \ cnetiam.*— P- 
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been chiefly bent on visiting Italy. Among bis admirers 
was a distinguished scholar, Beatus Bhcnanus, who, hav- 
ing dedicated one of his worts to him, sent the dedica- 
tion to him, in February, 1526, to Padua, where he believed 
him to be immersed in scientific pursuits. But the yoiuig 
Meecenas was by this time on his way back to Poland. 

After returning to his' native land, Alasco had severe 
struggles to pass through. His family were anxious at 
any cost to turn him away from his new notions and his 
new friends. “What a scandal, wbat a sorrow, to see the 
nephew of the primate, his destined successor too, uniting 
with the sectaries of Zmich, Basel, and other places be- 
side 1 His kinsfolk thought that if they could induce him 
to enter upon the diplomatic career, this would be the 
surest way to turn him away from the evangelical path. 
It appeal’s, indeed, that he was designated to undertake 
more than one mission of this kind; but his fondness for 
study, his feeble health, and doubtless the new faith which 
was springing up in his heart, prevented him from ac- 
cepting them. If he escaped from these temj)tations he 
was ere long exposed to others. His uncle, as we said, 
was a courtier. Before he was primate he had been 
arch-chancellor of the kingdom, and had lived in close 
intimacy with the kings Casimir IV,, John Albert, and 
Alexander, People fancied that the high sphere in which 
he moved would rescue Alasco fr’om his strange tastes. 

The rank of the young Pole, his family connections, 
his travels, the charm of his character and his handsome 
person not only procured him admission to the com't chcle, 
but made him much sought after. His forehead expressed 
decision; his eye was clear and keenly observant; his hps, 
^jurved and slightly parted, expressed a candid and affec- 
tionate nature; a full and elegant beard flowed over his 
chest. At first the court had some attractions for him. 
He mixed there with the first society, cultivated men and 
amiable women; but he soon found that this gay and 
worldly manner of life w’as a dissipation to his mind, 
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turned him aside from higher things, took up his tune, 
and kept him away from study The interests, the talk, 
and the prepossessions of this worldly company stood in 
marked opposition to the qmei and studious tastes hy 
which he had hitherto been inflaenced Sometimes noth* 
mg was talked of but Turkish invasions, the dangers im* 
pending over Hungary and Austna, the wars, and the 
deep seated uneasiness and agitations of Europe At 
other times it was pleasure, worldhness, and frivolous 
conversation, the theatre and the dance, which appeared 
to take up the whole interest of bnlhant society 
Alasco shrank from the risk of being drawn away into 
vanities by these dangerous attractions He questioned 
within himself how it was that these great lords, who 
were pressing into the palace of the lost hut one of tho 
Jsgollons, who sought after the good graces of pnnccs, 
and took care not to miss a single feast at court or in 
the town, took no thought for their eternal warfare. Ho 
was not only struck with the passionate eagerness with 
which they sought after grandeur and pleasure, tho pomp 
of an age which passeth away, but, penetrating more 
deeply into tbeir mind^ he perceived their dissembled 
hatred, concealed interests, biuming jealousies, treacher- 
ous intngues, and divisions ready to break out Ho took 
no pleasure in the oir, tho tone, or tho manner of hfo 
which he saw around him Every ono was ootnardly ns 
polished as marble, and inwardly ns hard Ho had some 
difficulty, nevertheless, m tearing himself nwa) from tho 
claims and tho nllurcments tvhich encircled him Ho 
deeply regretted afterwards having lost in the life of 
the court time which, if it had been spent in filudy, 
would have yielded him so much good.* 

A decay of Chnatian faith was thus cxpcnenccA by 
Alasco When ho returned to his native land, ho had 

• ‘Tempos illtiil mfJfre *ml»i (otom pemt. in cnrsilatjonlbn*, 
bclUcis tumoUibcs ttfastu avltco, qnod stmliis ahoqnm meii !»■ 
pendc e xaulto/tlicitu potoissem Alaaco, Ojj> it p- 
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brouglit there in his heart the precious germ of a new 
life, still -weali: indeed, but which Avould have Ijornc fruit 
if it had been tenderly fostered. Contact with the world 
stifled it, as thorns choice the wheat when it begins to 
form. Alasco wavered while he was at court. Ho had 
all Idnds of excuses. He said to himself that the illus- 
trious Erasmus did not brealc with old things, although 
they did not completely satisfy him; and ho wished to 
imitate him. The evangelical Church appeared to him 
weak and contemptible, compared with the grandciu- of 
Home. 

One of the causes of his falling away was the reception 
given him on his arrival in Poland. In some cases it 
was cold, in others sarcastic, and in several instances 
angry. All sorts of rumors wore in circulation about him 
at the coui't, in the town, in the vestry, and the convents. 
The most bigoted Catholics took advantage of these re- 
ports, and went to communicate them to the archbishop. 
It was asserted that ho brought back a wife with him, 
and of course a heretical wife. His uuclo the primate 
received him with frowns. ‘I am assured, sir,’ said he, 
‘ that you have married in Germany, and have there given 
your adhesion to the Lutheran doctrine.’ Alasco was in 
consternation, and he x)rotested that he had not even had 
any thought of marrying.* Accustomed to reverence the 
archbishop both as a father and as primate, he was intim- 
idated, and he strove to vindicate himself by going as 
far as his conscience permitted him. There was an awak- 
ening in his soul, but he had not joined any definite sect; 
and, with respect to his marriage, it was nothing but a 
ridiculous fable invented by the priests to ruin him. Of 
this he so thoroughly convinced his uncle that nothing 
more was said of it. It was not so, however, with regard 
to doctrine. The primate was sincerely devoted to the 
com’t of Eome. He had attended, in 1513, the fifth Gen- 

* ‘Afi&rmaret se nec duxisse nxorem nec doctxinaB Evangelii 
adhEesisse.’ — Alasco, 0pp. ii. p. 548. 
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eral Council of the Latenm, had spoken there in the 
presence of Leo X , and had received for himself and 
his successors the dignity of legate of the Apostohc See. 
He had always displayed much zeal as archbishop and 
prince, and had convoked not less than six provincial 
synods Various decrees, canons, and writings bore tes 
tunony to bis opposition to the Reformation * Hence, 
the young AJasco, although Erasmus had characterized 
him as bead of piety, patron of knowledge, model of 
morahty, and bishop of peace, must expect on his part 
a rigorous surveillance 

The alleged misdeeds of Alasco had made much noise m 
Poland- The pnmate could not reconcile himself to the 
thought of finding a heretic in his nephew He resolved 
to subject him to an examination Tor this purpose bo 
judged it proper to associate with himself another bishop, 
80 that he might not lay himself open to a charge of too 
much indulgence He therefore requested the bishop of 
Cracow to take part with him in the investigation f 

To Alasco this was the most painful moment of hts lifo. 
On the one hand, he knew that the ovangehcal doctors 
of Basel would have wished to see him openly confess 
ovangehcal truth But, on the other hand, ho asked 
himself whether it was right to go further than hifl con- 
victions, and whether bo could call for a reformation tlio 
absolute necessity for which bo did not yet acknowledge 
By these considerations, which partly originated in re- 
spect for men, ho was restrained Ho did something 
more than hesitate, Lo yielded to the influence of In’ 
uncle, the light was darkened within him, and the world 
Tuxennei 'Aa away Vsj aaaVera pwitmnA nt 

Romo, these men succeeded by thoir sophistry in per- 
Boadmg him of the necessity of continnanco in the unity 
of the Church. 

• Sanctioncs eeclesxastlcax (Or»co»r, 152i ) ConsUtntlonf* tjn- 
odorQiD iic. 

t ‘Afcbiepiscopo Onesnensi eteplacopo CrscoriensL'— 7661 
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Alasco made Ms appearance before the archbishop and 
the bishop; and, full of respect for these persons of high 
dignity, he delivered to them the declaration, in Ms own 
handwriting, wMch his 'uncle had required of him, intro- 
ducing into it, however, some reservations. 

'I, John Alasco,’ runs tlie document, ‘hearing that I 
have been falsely represented by my enemies as accepting 
certain suspected dogmas, foreign to the holj' Cathohc, 
apostolic, and Eoman Church, I think it necessai'y to de- 
clare that, although I have read, with the apostolic per- 
mission, many wiitings of many authors, particularlj' 
some writings of those who have separated from the 
unity of the Church, I have never attached myself to any 
of their opiMons, and I have never embraced knowingly 
or willingly* * * § any of their doctrines, especially if I knew 
that the Eomau Cathohc Church rejected them. And if 
tM'ough imprudence (we are all men) I have fallen into 
any error,f which has often happened in the case of the 
most learned and the most pious persons, I now fully 
and explicitly renounce it. I sincerely profess that I 
have no intention of following any sect or doctrine for- 
eign to the unity and the doctrines of the Catholic, Apos- 
tolic, and Eoman Church, that I embrace only what is 
approved by her, and am willing as long as I live to 
obey, in all larvful and honest tMngB,J the Holy See 
and our ordinary prelates and bishops appointed by it.§ 
This I swear, so help me God and His holy Gospel.’ 

TMs declaration Alasco signed. It bears date in 1526. 
It has been generally omitted in the narratives of his 
life, perhaps because it was considered injurious to Mm. 
There was, indeed, a falling back in the spiritual life of 
the young man. It must not, however, be forgotten 

* ‘Volenfcem efc scientom,’ — Juramentum. Alasco, 0pp. ii. p. 548. 

t ‘ Quod si, ut Bumus homines,’ &c. — Ibid. 

$ ‘In omnibus licitis efc honestis.’ — Ibid. 

§ The text reads ad ea dzsignalis. The author appears to have read 
it db ea, sede being understood. — (Editor.) 
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that he stood at this time not on the pure and stead- 
fast rock of the Gosp^, but at the vravenng point of 
•vieTT of Erasmus, HoTvever tbis may he, historical fidel 
ity compels us to recall this act of Alasco As soon as 
with the heart he beheved unto righteousness, he made 
confession of the Lord -mth the month nnto salvation 
But nhat religion Alasco possessed at this period was 
the fruit of knowledge, not of faith Now, ‘the seat of 
faith,’ says Calvin, ‘is not in the bram but m the heart 
It IS absurd to look for heat and flame where there is no 
fire ' 

This oath taken by Alasco was, hko his worldhncss, a 
real fall 

Alasco, although he ^oke of remaining in the Catholic 
Church, had not become a superstitions papist He kept 
up the most lotimato association with Erasmus Ercn 
after hia oath, and although the Rotterdam scholar was 
an object of hatred to many in Poland, Alasco boldly 
avowed himself bis disciple* He oven chcnslied the 
hope that his illustrious fneud would deliver him from 
the servitude which he was enduring One notion haunt- 
ed him He beUevod that, if Erasmus wrote to tlio King 
of Poland, t the pnneo, who was of a noble character and 
had an enbghtened undcretandmg, could not fail to deliver 
his country from Komish superstition Alasco tbereforo 
urged him to wnto to Sigismuod ‘ He shows so much 
earnestness about this matter,’ thought Erasmus, 'that 
there must bo some reasons for domg it’ He therefore 
wrote to the king, Juno 1, 1527, but so far as appears 
without any great result X 

The primate, satisfied with his nephew's declaration, 
made him provost or head of the chapter of his calhe- 

• EmTOii, xjx. 2G. Alasroappoir* to Jjar» bad nome tborjght 
of translating some of th« works of Erasmus. 

f JbUL itm. 2G. 

t 76 i£L XIX. 11 To Cbnstopbcr da SchUdloneU cbancrllot of lb* 
kingdom. 
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dral chmch, prwposil us Gncsncnsis. Tliis wns a first s{<3p 
towards the pi-iiriacy;=*= and it was not long before he was 
invested with other dignities. But these very dignities, 
which placed him in habitual contact with the Koinan 
clergy and Roman superstitions, made him all the more 
sensible of the need of reformation, and ho 'vas gideved 
to see that no one thought of such a thing. The more 
he saw of the indiflerence and oven hostility of his uncle 
and of the Idng himself to the pure Grospel, the more ho 
felt the worth of it. The pomps and excitements of the 
court, the honor and the burden of dignifies, appeared 
to have stifled the now life within him. But no plant 
which the heavenly Father has planted can bo rooted up. 
On the contrary’, the divine plant, under the vinfying in- 
fluence of the Sun of righteousness, was now gi'owing up 
in Alasco’s heart. Ho read the writings of j\rolanchthon, 
and particulai'lj' his beautiful Apolorjn for (he Confession 
of Augsburg. Ho entered afterwards into coiTcspondonco 
with that amiable and learned doctoi*. He also sent some 
young Poles to study under him at Wittenberg. The 
discussion on freewill between Erasmus and Luther, the 
beginning of which he had seen at Basel, interested him 
deeply. He wrote to Breslau ashing that every work on 
the subject, written either by Luther or by Erasmus, 
should be sent him.f One fact marks a secret advance 
in Alasco, — that, whereas he had at first been on the side 
of Erasmus, he now leaned to Luther’s side. The more 
progress he made in the knowledge of his own heart and 
of the Holy Scriptures, the more clearly he saw the abyss 
which lies between a man’s own righteousness, even in 
the case of the most moral man, and the perfect holiness 
of God. He felt that he was incapable of obtaining by' 

* Same letter. 

t ‘ Curares ut qnicquid novi post Hyperaspistem prodiit ab Ernsmo 
vel Lutbero, is consilio tuo mea pecunia emat. ’ This letter of Alasco, 
dated November 17, 1526, is the earliest wliicb bas come do'wn to us. 
— 0pp. ii. p. 54:7. 
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his own strength the ]oy of salvation, or even of going to 
meet the grace which is given by Jesus Chnst God who 
had called did not abandon him In the midst of all the 
seductions which surrounded him , he was brought to place 
aU his hopes and to seek all his strength m the mercy of 
the Saviour ‘ The grace of God alone has kept me ’ he 
said, ‘but for that, I should have fallen into all lands of 
evil, and no human wisdom would have saved me from 
it I should have been the most ivretched of men if the 
divine mercy had not saved me f ’ * 

In proportion as Alasco attached himself by the strong 
est ties to the Gospel tho artificial ties which had drawn 
him back to the Church, and those which had united him 
to Erasmus, were loosened He was shocked by this say 
mg of the illustrious writer, ‘that the Gospel m Ger 
many and in Switzerland rested on bad foundations.’ 
Even m 1627 Erasmus wrote to an Englishman, Cox, 
that the daily experience which ho had had of tho char 
acter of John Alasco was sufiScient to make him happy 
even though he should have no other fnond f Never* 
theless, the contmually inCTeasmg decision of Alasco 
chilled the heart of the scholar Tho recurrence of the 
name of the young Pole gradually becomes less £rc(jncnt 
in the letters of Erasmus This coolness must have been 
pamful but useful to Alasco 

Another circumstance contribated to moke him strong 
er and freer in his progress and m tho development of 
his faith His uncle died in 1531 Tho pnmato had 
exercised over him the authonfy not only of an o£G«al 
superior but of a father, and the prolongation of hm Wo 
might have delayed thodofimtivo enfranchisement of hia 
nephew Nothing was said about making Alasco pnmato 
m hia stead Ho was too young for such on office, and 
there were too many prejudices against him 
• Biuicls (7bAann<« a Lasco p 8. 
t ‘Ut Tel hoc ono amico miU Tidearsat beatns.*— 
xlz. S. 
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Alasco does not stand in tlie first rank of tbo men of 
tbe Beformation. But in one respect be surpassed them 
all, and tbis by reason of tlic state of bfc in ■wbicb it 
jDleased God that be should be born. He loicw better 
tban any one wbat it \vas to sacrifice for Jesus Cbi’isb 
tbe world with its dignities and its favors; and bo did 
tbis with a noble courage. No sooner was tbe bandage, 
wbicb for some time bad been xdaced over bis eyes, re- 
moved, tban be felt abboixence of bondage. Nothing in 
tbe world could make him bow bis bead under tbe yoke; 
and be became one of tbo most beautiful examples of 
moral freedom presented in tbo sixteenth century. It 
was evident to him that bo must give uj) tbo thought of 
reforming Poland. Ho saw obstacles increasing, and 
henceforth acknowledged ‘that wherever tbo kingdom of 
Cbiist begins to appear, it is imxmssible for Satan to 
slumber or fail to display immediately bis craft and bis 
rage.’* Ho would fain have conquered bis native laud 
for Jesus Cbiist; but be saw tbe way barred by fortresses 
and armies. His position became intolerable. To be sur- 
rounded by abuses wbicb dishonor tbo moral teachings 
of Jesus Christ and to tolerate them was in bis view blas- 
phemy. He would have liked to assail them straightway 
one after tbe other, ‘ to seize a powerful hammer and crush 
those stones.’ f Tbe office of tbe true teacher, be thought, 
was to admonish each one of tbe duty wliicb be was 
bound to discharge. But, said be, if tbe man whom you 
wish to admonish will not allow you to do so; if be enjoins 
deference to bis own will, is tbis fulfilling one’s ministry 
with freedom ? J In Poland, be who gave such commands 
was tbe king. Now, tbe motto of Alasco was ‘Liberty' 

* ‘Fieri non potest nt Christi regno exoriente alicubi Satbanas 
dormiat, cujus artes et farias,’ &c.— Alasco, 0pp. ii. p. 555. 

f ‘ Sed peculiari quodam malleo petras contundente prEestandum 
sane esset.’ — Alasco, 0pp. ii. p. 557. 

X ‘Si te multa simnlare ac dissimulare cogat et tu iUi obsequaris, 
estne hoc libere reprehendisse?’ — Ibid. 
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But the greatest temptahons 'were still to come. John 
Alasco, we have said, had a brother, Yaroslav, who played 
an important part m the affairs of Hungary Aware 
of the obstacles which his brother had to encounter in 
Poland, and desirous no doubt of keepmg him m tlio 
church, Yarodav conceived the project of settimg him 
on the freer soil of Hungary, and he got him appointed, 
in 153G, bishop of "Wespnm ♦ But Sigismnnd, on hear- 
ing this news, stood upon the point of honor He bad 
a mind too lofty not to appreciate the fine qu^tics of 
Alasco, and he was not wiUmg that such a man should 
be lost to his kingdom As he had no doubt that epis- 
copal honors would, be a bond to attach him to Borne, 
he named him bishop of Cujavia Dignities were show- 
ered upon the head of the young disciple of Jesus Christ 
"Will ho yield, like Bouasel accepting the bishopric of 
Oleron? Will ho bend the knee before the idol of honor 
and of power? 

The position was a dangorons one This collation 
to two bishoprics was a way opened for omving at the 
highest dignities. Colled by two kings, bo might easily 
rise higher The influence of kings was powerful in the 
church John Alasco was at this time enlightened, and 
it appears that some extraordinary grace had been given 
lam from on high The work formerly begun m him 
had been resumed and even accomplished *God in Hw 
goodness,’ s-aid he, ‘has agam brought mo to myself, and 
from the midst of the phansaism in which I was lost, llo 
has recalled mo m a marvellous way to His true knowl- 
edge To Him bo the gloryl’f Ho did not hesitate 
‘Brought to my right mind by tho goodness of God,’ ho 
says, ‘I will now serve, with what little strength I pos- 

• ‘Calais, anno 153G, aomitiAtasJam esset in Hangana Epwcopc* 
VeBpnmensis *— Gcrdosins >•»" «' P- U7 

f *Scd bonns Dons in« roiM rirRim Kstitnit alqne oj Tcrain 
cognilionem e mc<llo Fbannusino dcinntn tuimbilitcr eToeavlt, lUl 
gloria !'~Alasco, Opp U p. 683 To I’cllicanus. 
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sesSj tliat cliiu’cTi of Clirist -wliicli I bated in the time of 
my ignorance and my pbarisaism.’ Ho waa convinced 
that be could not serve God wbile remaining in union 
■witb Home, and avas determined to follow tbo voice of 
bis conscience alone. In the same year, 1536, in wbicb 
Calann, at Fei'rara, wrote to bis old friend Eousscl bis 
beautiful letter * pointing out to bim tbe duty of a Cbiis- 
tian man and calling upon bim to refuse tbe favors of 
tbe x’ope, Alasco, at Cracow, was about to take prac- 
tically tbe step wbicb tbe reformer extolled in theory, 
and not only to refuse tbe episcoi^al mitres wbicb were 
offered bim, but also to resign tbe advantageous and 
honorable ecclesiastical functions witb wbicb bo was al- 
ready invested. 

He went to tbe king, stated to bim bis convictions, 
and told bim that they prevented bis accepting tbe epis- 
copal charge of CujaHa and that be was going to leave 
Poland. Sigismund, although regretting bis loss, does 
not appear to have disapjjroved bis jffan. Tbe king saw 
clearly what kind of doctiine it was for wbicb tbe young 
man wished to live, and be would rather that bo should 
not profess it within bis dominions. He even gave bbn 
letters of introduction wbicb w^ere probably never deliv- 
ered. It was not Alasco’s intention to renounce Poland 
forever. He hoped that a time would come when be 
might return and freely proclaim tbe Gospel there. He 
tenderly loved bis native land, and never settled in any 
place without imposing tbe condition that be should be 
at liberty to return to bis own country if be might preach 
Christ there. As be could not labor for tbe reformation 
of Poland by preaching in Poland itself, be labored for it 
in foreign lands by prayer. 

Having returned from the palace, Alasco made prepar- 
ation for bis departure. His heart was stirred by the 
deepest emotion. He saw what he was going to lose; 
but he saw also what he had gained in finding Jesus 
* Calv. 0pp. V. p. 279. 
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Christ A country in which he was about to servo him 
appeared more to be desired than all the grandeur and 
the attractions of hia hdoved Poland The splendor 
of the Gospel had shone m his soul, and the worldly 
splendors which had formerly dazzled him had now van- 
ished He felt that even the repntation for nobleness 
and virtue which Erasmus and others had given him, 
hindered him from commg to Christ He acknowledged 
that there were on earth things of great value, but the 
knowledge of Christ surpassed in his eyes all that was 
fairest and greatest m the world He therefore did as 
those do who, sailing over the great wateiu and see- 
ing that their vessel is m danger, cast their goods into 
the sea, in order that they may come happily into the 
haven * 

Eiches, palaces, honors, ancient and lUustnous family, 
a great future-all these he cast ai\ay He had gametl 
Christ He wished to be nch only with his grace, and 
great only with lus greatness 

Alasco loft Poland in 1637, and undertook a long pd 
gnmage in foreign lands, consoling himself with the 
thought that the servants of God have no countrj on 
earth, but are seeking a heavenly one. Ho went first to 
Mentz, at this time the homo of lus friend HorJcnbcig. 
who took there the degree of doctor in theology Prom 
Mentz ho went to Louvam in tho Netherlands. 


Calrin. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE POLISH REFORMER IN THE NETHERLANDS AND IN FRIESLAND. 

(1637— 164G). 

The Reformation had many friends in the Netherlands, 
and we shall have an opportunity afterwards of seeing 
this; but they were found, especially at the beginning, 
among the lowly. The Lollards, the Yaudois, and the 
Brethren of the Common Life had circulated the Bible 
and its doctrines there. They gained adherents princi- 
pally among the weavers and clothiers. Tme, they had 
also won over, in the great commercial towns, some very 
influential merchants; but at Louvain, where Alasco set- 
tled for some time, it was chiefly among the little ones 
that the worshippers of Christ were to be found. 

The sojourn of Alasco in this to^vn, in the midst- of 
these Christian people, clearly shows the humility of the 
Polish noble. He might have received in the Netherlands 
the honors which he had renounced in Poland. His 
brother, Ladislaus, ambassador in Austria, his brother 
Yaroslav, then in high favor with King Perdijp.and, could 
have procured for him a favorable reception at the court 
of Brussels. He was indeed sought after by eminent 
men. The chancellor of Ferdinand and the Margrave 
of Brandenburg made him brilliant offers, if he would 
enter the service either of the emperor or of the king his 
brother. But the more the world seemed desirous of 
seizing upon Alasco, the more he withdrew -into a life 
modest, obscure, and consecrated to God. He now de- 
finitively separated from Rome, by placing between them 
an insurmountable barrier. Determined upon entering 
the married state, which God established from the begin- 
ning of the world, and which the Roman Church itself 
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makes a sacrament, he married, at 'Louvain, a simple 
young Tvoman, pious and fall of sociable qualities. 

Ere long Alasco resolved to leave this TJltramontano 
town A wish to remove from the court of Brussels, the 
need of a life humble and hidden with God, which since 
hi8 fall he deeply felt, was doubtless the prinapal motive 
which induced him to leave Loavam Perhaps ho was 
also desirous of strengthening himself further in the faith 
before facing persecution In search of a peaceful re- 
treat, ho went mto a secluded distnct on the shores of 
the North Sea, in East Friesland, and took up his abode 
m the dull httle town of Embden, as if he were deter 
mined to bury bimself in this gloomy and lonely place 
The first stay he made there, of about two years, was a 
rough tune for Imn The hfe he led oficred a strange 
contrast to the loxoiy of tho court of Sigismund. His 
life was not only outwardly wretched, without any of 
the comforts and conveniences in tho midst of which he 
had been brought up, but it was drooping and mournful 
In those regions bordenog on the North Sea, intermit- 
tent fevers prevailed, and these reduced him to a state 
of great weakness. If he read a httio it brought on 
giddiness, if ho attempted to write his sight became con- 
fused In the middle of 1540 he said to Hardenborg— 

* I am fatigued with writing to you. I have had much 
difficulty m tracing these few words, although I h-ive de- 
voted mjsclf to it at intervals through tlio whole day ' • 
His resources were at this time at a very low ebb, for he 
was deprived of every thing Ho had to avoid even In- 
fling expenses, and offered to sell his library Bat thc'»o 
adverse circumstances, for from ca.sting bim down, pro- 
duced in him tho oxcellenl fruit of patience Ho ao- 
knowlcdgcd that God transformed for him calamities 
into *oids to salvation,* and gave him the courage indv« 
pensablo for enduring the Inal wiUi constancy ‘Glory 

• • Jam iram hftc Rcriptione enm ta*® p*nc» totob>J 

dioer»nlcrTallisTixeUamnmDBlrtol»t.nm •— AImco, Orp- it p- K3 
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be to God!’ be said to Hardenberg. 'By these vicissi- 
tudes of good and bad health, of life and death, He puts 
me in mind that He is the master of our whole life, and 
at the same time a most merciful Father, who does not 
permit any thing to befall us which is not good.’ * 

The religious condition of Friesland at this period was 
very sad. The Reformation had penetrated into the 
country as early as 1520. Count Edzard having read 
some of the writings of Luther, had favored it; and 
Aportanus, preceptor to the young count, had pubhcly 
preached the Gospel. But afterwards the work had been 
thrown back by the disputations on the sacrament and 
by the pressure by force of arms of the Duke of Guelder- 
land, who was a very earnest Catholic. The adherents 
of the pope, the zeal of the sects, and the indolence of 
the pastors, had all contributed to ruin the Evangehcal 
Church in Friesland. The little country had become a 
battlefield on which the Roman Cathohcs, the reformed 
Zwinghans of Holland, the Mennonites of Friesland, and 
the Lutherans of Germany waged war. It seemed to be 
a place where all the religious denominations of the age 
encountered each other, tried their strength and strug- 
gled against one another. Many ]3ious souls sighed for 
peace, and wondered who could restore it to this dis- 
tressed land. A way was at length revealed to them as 
by a sudden flash of light. Some of the nobles and 
magistrates, who bewailed the religious disorders, hav- 
ing heard that Alasco was in the country, and being 
acquainted with his piety, his attainments in knowl- 
edge, and his noble character, requested Count Enno 
to call him to Embden as preacher and superintendent 
of the Church in theii' country. Alasco had promised his 
brother Yaroslav not to lose sight of Poland, and never 
to settle in a foreign land so long as Yaroslav was living. 
Moreover, the language, which he only imperfectly un- 
derstood, and his uncertain health were serious obsta- 

* Alasco, Gpp. ii. p. 652. 
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cles in the Tvay H 13 main point, howexer, was not to 
engage himself m any work winch might detain him at 
a time when he should receive a call to evangelize his 
native land. He therefore declined to go, and proposed 
lua fnend Hardenberg But the latter also raised objec- 
tions, and the count gave up the attempt 
hloumfnl events were to be the occasion of Alasco’s 
entrance upon the active duties of the ministiy He re- 
ceived one day a letter from Poland, announcing that his 
brother Yaroslav was dying, and wished him to go to 
him immediately Alasco set out at the end of winter, 
1^42, and reached the bedsido of his dying brother 
Yaroslav had been a clever, octivo man, but withal ambi- 
tious, and one that would hesitate at nothing that was 
necessary for success m his projects, or for avenging 
himself of bis enemies. Here Alasco learnt things winch 
were before partly unknown to him Zapolyo, king of 
Hungary, after the first succ<^eB of his antagonist, King 
Ferdinand, had fied into Poland There he had been re- 
ceived at court and had formed a friendship vnth Yaros- 
lav * Conclude an allianco with the Turks,’ said the 
latter to Zapolya, *aad they will restore you your crown 
I undertake the negotiation ’ ‘ If you recover mo Hun- 
gary,' said Zapolya, *1 iviU give you Transylvania,’ 
Solyman did, m fact, amvo at the gates of Vienna and 
restored the Hungarian crown to Zapolya. But Yaros 
lav had dealt with an unthankful man. Tlio kmg felt 
uneasy m the presence of ono to whom ho owed In.** 
crowm, and instead of giving him Transylvania ho threw 
him mto prison Yaroslav, having soon after obtained 
his relcftso by legal intervention, sworo that ho would 
hurl Zajiolya from tlio throne on which ho lind ro-cstili- 
lishod him Ho then passed over to rcrdinand's sidOf 
fought under his flag in eevcml battlc.s, and next went 
to Constantinople for tho purpose of uiduang the sultan 
to declaro against Zapolya. But tho party of this pnnee 
was still influential m that aty Tlio Mudiclivo lanx 
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lav vas imprisoned, and Avas only liberated nffer a long 
conlinemeut. Disgusted -witli Hungary and Austria, lio 
returned to bis native land; but ere long ho fell side 
there. It is asserted that the partisans of Zapolya, bent 
on putting an end to a life so restless and so dangerous 
for their master, had poisoned him at Constantinople. 
His brother nov closed his eyes; and, thus witnessing 
the sad end of one who had aimed at wearing a crown, 
he was anew impressed vdth the lesson that wo ought to 
avoid, as a deadlj* poison, eveiy thing which we cannot 
get without sinning against God; and that even in the 
case of such advantages of the earthly life as may be en- 
joyed with a good conscience, we must before all things 
learn, like Moses, to esteem ‘ the rejjroach of Christ great- 
er riches than tbc treasures of Hgj'pt.’* 

During his sojoium in Poland, Alasco was on good 
terms vith his fellow-coxmtaymen, and stood also in inti- 
mate relations with the bishoi). Ho appears to have had 
some thought of getting his friend Hardenberg called 
into Poland. ‘You would smile,’ ho wrote to liim on 
INIay 12, 1542, ‘ if you knew what I have been doing with 
our bishops while in mj*" native country.’ f As for him- 
self, he went modestly back to Friesland; and soon after 
his return his health improved. The journey seemed to 
have done him good. He was animated with fresh zeal. 
Hardenberg was at this time in the cloisters of the Ber- 
nai’dines at Aduwert, in the province of Groningen, where 
he seemed to wish to shut himself up. Alasco, cherish- 
ing the highest esteem for his friend, did every thing 
that was in his power to draw him out of the monastery; 
convinced that this Christian man, endowed with a most 
amiable disposition, a most excellent understanding, and 
the most profound knowledge — a kinsman, according to 
common report, of Pope Adiian — ^was called to play an 
important part in, the religious renovation of the age. 

* Bartels, John a Lasco, p. 12. 

t Alasco, 0pp. ii. p. 55G. 
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This was in fact the case ftt a later day But the Cisler* 
Clan monk, although awakened by the qmckoning spirit 
which then breathed in, the Church, remained still tied 
to his institution and to the ntes of which he nctnowl 
edged the abuse He was one of those timid souls who 
can not make up their mmds to break their chains. 
He had, however, received some emphatic lessons which 
ought to have made him understand the impossibility of 
hvmg with Eome. "When in 1530 he made a stay at 
Louvain the theologians of the universitj denounced 
him at the court of Brussels as mfected with heresy 
He was even on the point of being seired and taken to 
the capital when the students and the townsmen rescued 
him from the hands of the inqmsitors, and he escaped 
They confined themselves to rigorous treatment of lug 
wntmga. Hardenberg instead of retinng to ‘Wittenberg 
or some other Protestant city, took refuge m his convent 
of Aduwert, where the tolerant abbot placed him in the 
rank of a professor in the school His conscience nd 
monished him that he ought to qmt the monastic life, 
but he was enveloped ra the powerful bonds with which 
Eome holds souls m captivity He tried very hard to 
convince himself that ho need not go forth from the 
Eoman community Ho behoved that it was possible for 
him to cense to bo a superstitious papist and jet remain 
a pious Catholic. But sharp pongs of distress tortured 
him, and he had to sustain terrible conflicts ‘I nm 
overwhelmed with shame/ ho wrote to Alasco, ‘with 

gnef and sadness, and the wretchcilncss which T oxpcn 

enco keeps mo m a state of perpetual torture ** After 
words ho recovered Limself and wrote to Alnsco ‘Bat I 
can I ora sure, justify before Christ the motives of mv 
conduct ’ ‘‘N^Tiatr repbed his fnend, 'thou art at jieacc 
with Chnst, and yet with mo thou art full of sharoo and 
• ‘ Qa® ta do pudore dolorc tn»tilla nl jne qu-o lopcqxl'"* 
nt BcnbJ*, cxc&mificat, miscm lulfon, — AImco to IlarJintcrj, (‘i P 
iL p. KC. 
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distress. . . Am I then greater than Ho? No, lio 
who has his rest sanctified in Jesus Christ not find 
it distiu'hed by men.* Since thou art tossed to and fro 
by so many conflicting thoughts, I am very much afraid, 
my dear Mbert, that thou art fiu'ther off from the peace 
of God than thou seemest to bo. What! thou art in 
doubt whether the life which thou art leading in tlio 
cloister is a blasphemy; but as for those absurd ciTors 
Avhich thou perceivest in the worship in which thou takcst 
part and Avhich are dishonoi'ing to the merits of Christ, 
are they not blasphemies ? . . . Thou sayost that one 
Babylon is as good as another, and that thou maycst as 
well stay in thy convent as come to us. This compari- 
son is unjust. Wo have among us no idols; but as for 
you, you A'enerate, by offering public worship to it ns if 
it were God, that abomination whose minister you are.f 
. . . If there be still any idols with us, they are laid 
aside in contemijt and neglect. Thou art Avaiting, sayest 
thou, for a leading of the Sx)irit. But what hind of load- 
ing ? I do not know. Is it not the Sxnrit of God who 
says — “Come out from among them and bo ye separ- 
ate.” My dear Albert, I love thee, but I do not lilce thy 
indecision.’ 

It was in vain that Alasco thus earaestly ajApealed to 
Hardenberg. The monk clung to the bars of his cloister, 
and seemed, by the aid of his monks, to defy every effort. 
But Christ at length set him free. His advance in the 
knowledge of the Gospel did what the persuasions of his 
friend had failed to do. In 1543 he quitted the monas- 
tery, and betook himself to Wittenberg, where the re- 
formers gave him the most bi'othorly welcome. 

Count Enno was now dead. His wife. Countess Anna 
of Oldenburg, became regent of Eriesland. She was a 
woman of noble character, pious but rather feeble. She 

* ‘ Qui sabbatlium in Christo suum sandtificat, non est cur apud 
homines turbetur.’ — Ibid. 

t The reference is doubtless to the host in the - ‘ 
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called Alasco to undertake the direction of the churches 
of the country The Pole had by this time got accus- 
tomed to the climate and had learned the language, and, 
as hrs brother was dead, he was set free from the promise 
which he had made to him In reply to the countess ho 
therefore said, *I accept your proposal, but on this con 
dition — that if ever I am called into Poland for the cause 
of the Gospel, I shall bo at liberty to go there’* The 
countess agreed to this condition, and all those who had 
at heart the prosperity of religion and of the country 
were filled with ]oy zUasco lost no time m writing to 
his friends of the whole affair ‘Eiplam to the king,' 
said he, ‘ that althongh I have atfeepted a ministerial office 
here, 1 am free at any time, if he should recall me, to re- 
turn to my native land ’ In Poland people fancied that 
he was inclined to come back whatever might bo the na- 
ture of the work to whidi ho was called He therefore 
icceivcd royal letters inviting him to rctum, and holding 
out to him the hope of some great bishopric.’)’ These let- 
ters deeply gnoved him His heart was greatly pamed- 
It was not the king alone who thus misiindorstood him, 
hia relations and friends did the same ‘ "UTiat,’ said ho, 

* they would fain have mo i^in enter upon mj old way of 
life, tho phansaic way It is osTang mo to return to my 
vomit’ Ho immediately replied *I will have no apos- 
tleship invested with tbo bishop’s tiara or tho monk’s 
cowl X return is not to bo thought of, except it 
bo for some legitimate vocation ’ Langnngo so dcculwl 
cooled Ins fnonds, nor did they wnto to him again for 
some tunc 

Alisco now applied lumsclf to tho work which 
allotted to him in rncslamk Tho Itcformation, it was 

• AUsco Opp iu p. &S8. 

t * 8j>cm xnagnl cnlusdam episeo^attl^ bi rcOirtm-'— llaswv 

iL p ESS , 

} •Ills jAjn responJt me noUe esse n«iae eomu'um r*fa" '*• 
(irm npostolam.'— itidL 
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said, was in need of thefile.^ Exorcism and other super- 
stitious rites were not yet abrogated. Yarious questions 
about the sacraments were distm'bing men’s minds. A 
great number of sectaries had taken refuge in the coun- 
try; and many of the courtiers led a dissolute life, caring 
least of all about religion. AJasco displayed admirable 
prudence, zeal, moderation, and steadfastness, and there- 
by excited the more violent discontent. Those whom he 
aimed at putting right began to calumniate him. Some 
said — ‘He is an anabaptist;’ others — ‘he is a sacrameu- 
taiiau.’ The countess herself having indicated him, they 
adopted another course for raining him. They stirred up 
the monks against him, which was not a difficult matter. 
These men appealed to higher powers than Countess 
Anna. They canned their accusations against the new 
superintendent to the cour-t of the Netherlands, and this 
was in fact denouncing him to the emperor. ‘He is a 
pei'jurer and a disturber,’ they said. Ere long the coun- 
tess received an order from Brussels to take severe meas- 
m-es against the firebrand. The order fell upon Fries- 
land bke a hurricane. ‘ Dost thou hear the growl of the 
thunder ? ’ said Alasco.f His friends were alarmed. The 
scenes which he had witnessed at Louvain, the burning 
of men, the bmying alive of women, by order of the same 
government, were, perhaps, now going to be repeated. 
Alasco, however, remained calm, and the Divine good- 
ness protected him.J He appeared before the princes 
and the higher orders of the state, and, having asserted 
his innocence, was informed that there was no intention 
of depriving him of his ministry. 

He was nevertheless BtUl threatened with great dan- 
gers. The government of the Netherlands was not in- 
clined to relinquish its proceedings. It was incensed 
against a man who had rejected the flattering offers 

* 'DesidieTabatur ultima adhuc lima.’ — Gerdesius, iii. p. 148. 

t ‘ Au'Up Mmina,’ &c. — Alasco, 0pp. ii. 588. 

t ‘ A jv'}’'sus hsec me tntata est divina bonitas.’ — Ibid. 
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made to bim at Brussels, to undertabo m Friesland 
work so offensive to tbo fauaticasm of that court 
Protestantism were to be established in this country, tlio 
Protestants of the Netherlands might find there support 
and a place of refuge This was not all John ofPidicn* 
berg, brother of the late Count Enno, at first thoroughly 
deroted to the Reformation, married, at Brussels, Boro 
thea of Austria, a natural daughter of Maximihan ami 
aunt of Charles the Fifth Thenceforth, this Pnenn 
pnnee became an ardent adherent of Rome, and labored 
with aU his might to exclude Alasco and the Gospel from 
Friesland-* Alasco saw the clouds getting heavy and 
the waves swelling, but he remamed calm ‘I know not 
yet to what conflicts I shall be called,' ho wrote to Bui- 
linger, ‘but I am sure they mil not stop till they havo 
drxTcn me away This is not all The scctanes on ono 
side, and false brethren on the other, are causing tronhlo 
oveiywhere, but I look upon all these tribulations as 
convincing cndenco that I am a mmistcr of Chnst— 
Chnst, against whom the world and tbo deril point all 
their warhko engines I thank God, our Father, through 
Jesus Chnst, my dehverer, that my faith is exercised by 
these tnak, and I beseech Him to giro mo with the trials 
the courage I have need of, that I may show forth las 
glory whether by my life or by my death. I may expect 
fresh thunders from tho court of Brabant, but God is 
mightier than they It is in Him that I have bolicvctl, 
and it 18 also to Hun that I entirely commit my'scif at 
this time 't 

Without delay ho put lus hand boldly to tho work, ami 
endeavored to dear tho countiy of the lost vestiges of tlio 
domination of tho Pope. Tho tide as it ebbed had lift 
there images and monks. Some minds placed between 
old things and new wavered between Romo and tho Ooh- 

• Bartels, Job- ft p- H 

t ‘Exjvjetftnila qovs fuliniiuiftb Ania Brabftctb, seJ polfotiof e<t 
Peas.' (Embtlcn Angtut 31, 1511 ) —Jild. 
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pel. Otliers, more attached to the traditions, said, ‘Do 
what you will, so long as we have the monies and tho 
images, the Koman Church subsists among us.’ Tho 
Franciscans of Embden, it is true, no longer said mass; 
but they disi^lajed great activity in tho endeavor to ro- 
gain the ground which they had lost. They preached, 
baptized, administered extreme unction, paid visits, and 
drew up wills'by the bedside of sick persons. A decree 
of the government, which groped along the border-line of 
freedom and intolerance, enjoined them to appear before 
the superintendent who would examine into their knowl- 
edge and their faith, and would give or refuse them au- 
thority to preach and to administer the sacraments. Tho 
monks were indignant. ‘ We have nothing to do,’ they 
said, ‘ with any superintendent, and least of all uith this 
foreigner and his long beard.’ Alasco offered them a 
conference for the discussion of the principal points in 
controversy between them. ‘Any thing but that,’ they 
answered. And they bestirred themselves to raise up 
discontent and murmuiings against the refonner. ‘If 
we keep him in this country,’ they said, ‘great dangers 
impend over us. The wrath of Count John and of tho 
emperor will burst forth against us. "Who can withstand 
them ? ’ 

The countess and her advisers took alarm at this argu- 
ment. What were they in comparison with the formida- 
ble Charles the Fifth? Their zeal was cooled. They 
began to wish that some event might rid them of a man 
who compromised them in such high quarters. Alasco 
perceived that the countess after having set her hand to 
the plough was looking back. He saw that the moment 
was critical, and that if the Reformation was not to be 
suppressed in Friesland, he must be quick to ward off 
the stroke of the enemy. It is not to be expected that a 
man of the sixteenth century would act on the principles 
of the nineteenth. Alasco, a man of resolute spirit, ap- 
pealed to the princess herself, and wrote to her the fol- 
voL. vn— 20* 
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lovring beautiful letter — *I know. Madam, that jon aro 
desirous of promoting among your subjects the glory of 
Jesus Christ But jou err m two respects. Xou too 
readily comply with either party m matters of religion 
This 18 one fault You act in conformity with tho wishes 
of those about you rather than with the will of God 
This IS the second. It is not yonr own salvation alono 
which IS at stake, but that of many churches confided to 
tho care of jou and me, of which you will have to gno 
account to the eternal Judge It is a magnificent destiny 
to be a prince, but on this condition, that you sock tho 
glory of God. The monks are gmlty of idolatrj, 

and they aro its ministers They lead astraj many of 
your subjects who offer to idols a forbidden worship 
"Wo cannot cudura this It is commanded ns to fleo from 
idolatry Put away therefore the idols, and remove their 
ministers from the mid-st of us How long shall wo go 
on trying to please at once both God and the world? If 
God 18 our master, why not follow Him rcsolntely? If 
Ho IS not, what need have you of mo as his minister? I 
am ready not only to spend lu) property in tho stmeo 
of tho Church, but to give my life for tho glorj of Clirist, 
if only you will consent to bo governed bj the 'Word If 
you will not do tlus, I cannot promise you my services 
as a mmister Bo sure, I understand how useful the es- 
teem of men is, and especially of those who'^o favor is of 
so much importance. I am only a foreigner, himlenctl 
with a family and having no homo I wish therefore to 
bo friends with all, but . as far as to tho altar 

This hamcr I cannot pass, even if I had to reduce mv 
family to beggary » He who Buslains nil fltsli will al®o 
sustain my dear ones, oven though I should leave them 

•• . Bed avjne a<3 Bn«, bxciM'pta tmn&illmnon poiw<* 

Bi deicrcnda Bit omninm ftmicitia, etqno aden f\m!tia in Bitniina io»< 
pia ct racniicitnto Telinqncnli. 0pp. ii |\ Wn. Aeeo^^lltl^; t > *1'" 
Etvtemcnt of Ktiyper be biw rcconstrncle I tl e fn u f»wil i • 
ninda oral one '•6 bj J airnluB Jlst /Vi* p. 019 
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no resources. Never, Madam, would I have said these 
things to you, did I not know your piety and your good- 
ness. But I should betray the cause of truth, if I did 
not say them to you. It is better to be unpolite than 
unfaithful. May God give his Holy Spirit to guide your 
counsels. 

‘ (August 8, 1543.)’ 

Such was the noble letter written by Alasco to the 
Princess Anna of Priesland. She appreciated the piety 
and the freedom of his words, and replied to him with 
much kindliness. She told him that she would give orders 
for the removal of the images, but that it must be done 
gradually, without noise, and by persons duly author- 
ized, keeping the ignorant populace from interfering in 
the proceeding. The work was begun, but went on very 
slowly, so that the measure adopted iu August had made 
little progress in November. 

At this crisis, arrived Count John, the husband of 
Dorothea of Austria. This noble man, earnestly de- 
voted to the Romish system, was immediately beset by 
the monks. Greatly provoked by the reforms which he 
saw in process of accomplishment in Friesland, he laid 
before the countess aU the grievances of the monks and 
said to her, ‘It is absolutely essential that you should 
banish this man.’ But the reformer vindicated himself 
with so much force and truth that the count was shaken ; 
and when the countess said positively, ‘I can not do 
without Alasco,’ John gave way. This victory hastened 
on the Reformation. All public worship was forbidden 
to the monks; nor were they allowed to maintain any 
intercom'se with members of the Church calculated to 
turn them aside from the obedience due to the Word of 
God. They were allowed to live at peace in their con- 
vent; but public services of the Roman Church were even 
there forbidden. Gradually they took their departure. 
In the same way images disappeared. Alasco, a mod- 
erate man, did not think it his duty to < 'oitatejL- , . ^ 
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He labored for it persistently and prudently, and not- 
■wiihstandmg this slo'^vness it made progress He be- 
lieved — and this feature distinguished Inm from some 
reformers — that a Christian is likely to succeed as vrell, 
and even better, by gentleness than by rashness 

— Fatienco et longneor de temps ■■ — ■ 

— Font pins qne force ni qne rage 

This patience was not idleness Vanous Boct<?, ban- 
ished from the Netherlands and other districts of Ger- 
many, had taken refuge in rneslnnd, ■where they found 
freedom The Brussels government called upon the 
countess to ci^el them The princess and her advisers 
■were quite mchned to do so without further mqiiiry, but 
Alasco opposed this He conceived on excellent phn of 
action, but one very difficult to execute Ho would hare 
liked to unite the diffiercnt Protestant parties in a single 
body, comprehending therein even the smallest sects. 
‘You have permitted,’ said ho, ‘these strangers to settle 
among your people, and wo can not now, just to please 
those who pursue thorn, drive them awn) uithont any 
form of tnaL Let us examine first what thoj are An 
error of the understanding does not render a man hahlo 
to punishment, but giult^ intentions alone ’ Tlio count- 
ess requested him to make such an exanitnation as ho 
suggested. Alasco then, actuated bj a generous longing 
for unity and freedom, applied lumsclf to the task, but 
ho soon found himself involved m a conflict with a great 
iituubcr of diffenng opinions, often irrcconciJaWe, and 
had to maintain a sad struggle with gra^o errors. One 
VANS wnw-wg them: aJ.1 e.yyee.'ced. to Vim to Vie smcctoly 
pious, and to set before luraself a rcall) praisoworlliy 
object Tins was ^feuno Alasco innted him to a re- 
ligious conference which turned upon the subjects of the 
nmustrv, the baptism of children, and the incarnation ot 
the Sou of God It was cliufl^ this last point with which 
lio concemwl himfielf 3Ieaoo tan„ht a faatnsticaJ 
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trine. He believed that the birtb of Jesus bad been only 
in appearance, that He bad not received from tbe Vu’gin 
Mary bis flesb and blood, but bad brought them from 
beaven. Alasco did not confine bimself to a viva voce 
opposition to tbis Gnostic dogma; but wrote a treatise * 
on tbe subject. Menno having put forward several other 
opinions which were peculiar to bimself, Alasco admitted 
that it was impossible to attach him to tbe great evan- 
gebcal body; but at tbe same time be did not ask for bis 
espulsion.f 

Another divine, a far less estimable man than Menno, 
not only bolding fantastic notions, but also leading an 
immoral life, next appeared before him. His name was 
David Joris (or George); and be was a native of Delft 
in Holland. His father was a conjm’or who, as AveU as 
bis wife, used to play off juggling tricks at fau*s and mar- 
kets. The young David, endowed with an original and 
even profound intellect, remarkably clever and of lively 
imagination, was at tbe same time filled with ambition 
and vanity. He learnt tbe business of painting on glass; 
but on Sundays and festival days be used to join bis par- 
ents and amuse tbe spectators with bis legerdemain. 
Tbis doubtless bad a bad effect on him. He afterwards 
beard tbe evangelical doctrine preached, and fastened 
upon it, but not without admixtm’e. He saw in it, not a 
means of salvation in beaven, but a means of being great 
here below; and discontented with bis modest calling 
be aspu'ed to become bead of a sect. Joris composed 
treatises and hymns, preached, gained adherents and 
baptized them. He was prosecuted in several towns of 
Holland, wandered to and fro under various disguises, 
and at last arrived in East Friesland; Here bis ardor 
obtained him some disciples. ‘ Tbe doctrine announced 
by tbe prophets,’ said be, ‘and even by Jesus Chi’ist, is 

* ‘ Defensio verso doctrinao de Christi incamatione adversus Men- 
nonem SimonjR.’ — 0pp. i. pp. 5-60. 

t Bartels, Joh. a Lasco, p. 18. 
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not perfection The Pentecostal spirit led man fonrartl 
indeed, but onlj brought him to the age of youth. An- 
other qiint i^as needed for tlie development of a gitus-n 
man, and this spirit is m the Christ David (Jons) I 
am the first-born of the regenerate, the new man of God, 
the Christ according to the Spirit. It is necessary to be 
lieve rmreservcdlj m me This faith will bnng the man 
who possesses it to perfect freedom, and he wiU find him- 
self above all law, all sin, and all compulsion ’ Alasco, 
when he heard these strange pretensions, said to him, 
‘ Prove to us by the testimony of the Word of God that 
this vocation belongs to you Many churches have been 
troubled by men who, like you, arrogated for themselves 
n divine mission, and it is to pretensions of this sort that 
we oive the tyranny of the pope and of Mohamraeck’* 

David replied in the stylo of an mfalhblo doctor Ho 
told Alasco that he would communicate to him his SooL 
of that this book would show him how he, Da 

and, surpassed him in the knowledge of the truth, and 
that ho would give himself up to bo led by it to the high- 
est knowledge of God Alasco rephed that it was impos- 
sible for him -to admit his infalhbihtj J ‘In spunlual 
things,’ ho added, ‘ the Word of God alone has any worth 
for mo I shut my eyes to all besides. May the Lord 
govern mo and keep mo for his glory (he true sceplre 
of hit roi/allt/ * 

Jons quitted Fnesland and betook himself to Ba‘icl 
There ho n-ssumed fictitious names, continued to direct 
his partisans in the north, who sent him a good deal of 
money, and fared well ami lived licentiously It was 
discovered after bis death that tins wretched man had 
several illegitimate cluldrcn The men of Basel, nlamicd 

• ‘Ilaje Sana debemnsoanem Pup® tljralimneU* lyranni ffffl — 

Alasco, F} p Opp- ii P> 

t V on lerbcM'i 4ta ICli 

} 'In qao nJcUccl nee falli pemU oec fAUm. ‘—Ali-vo £^7^ U 
p. 671 
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at having had such a man among them, testified their 
abhorrence of his memory in the most energetic manner.* 
AlascOj in the midst of these strugglesj was diligent in 
the work of the ministry. He explained the Holy Script- 
ures from the pulpit; but, while he usually conformed to 
received customs, he allowed much freedom in the out- 
ward arrangements of the service, because he feared that 
uniformity would lull men’s minds to sleep, and that from 
too rigorous adherence to this mode, or that rite, or such 
a vestment, there would soon arise a new papacy. He 
therefore considered it desirable that from time to time 
there should be some variety and change. The main 
point, in his view, was the preaching of the Word of God. 
‘Let us beware,' he said, ‘ of letting our attention be dis- 
tracted by a multitude of ceremonies.’ There was, how- 
ever, one matter to which he attached higher importance. 
He desired that the life of Ghi’istians should be con- 
formed to their profession. ‘ What,’ said he, ‘ are we to 
contend against errors without, and at the same time 
allow license to be estabhshed in our own houses, and 
while we are severe towards others are we to be indul- 
gent to our own ii'regularities ? ’ f He therefore ap- 
pointed in the chtu'ch at Embden four elders, grave and 
pious men, who in the name of the whole church were to 
watch over good morals. Finally, not wishing the gov- 
ernment of the Church to be in the hands of a prince or 
a magistrate, or even of national consistories established 
in various places, he entrusted this pfBice to what he 
called the Gcetus, the assembly of the pastors. His error 
was the non-admission to it of the elders. This institu- 
tion, however, contributed to promote unity in sound 
doctrine, harmony of life and faith, and a good theolog- 
ical cultme. Brotherly conferences were held in which 

* Alasco, 0pp. passim. Trechsel, AntUrinitarier, in Herzog i. pp. 
30-35. Bartels, Joh, a Lasco, pp. 18-20. Gerdesius, Aim. iii. p. 116. 

t ‘ Si dum in alios severi sumus, in vitiis interim ipsi nobis indul- 
geamus.’— To Hardenberg, July 28, 1544.— 0pp. ii. p. 574. 
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■were made mutual e^ortatious to sanctification Tbe 
necessities of the flock were investigated and the means 
of providmg for them The life of candidates, both m- 
ward and outward, engaged their attention, and many 
of the members of the said that they had le-imt 

more m it than at the university * 

Alasco, who with regard to literature was a follower of 
XIrasmus, with regard to worship a follower of Zinnghns 
and with regard to discipline, the constitution of the 
Church, and the sacraments, a follower of Calvin, was, 
with regard to the doctnno of grace, rather a follower of 
Melanchthon In 1544 he wrote an Epitome of the rfoo 
ti me of the churches of East Fne‘^land Ho sent this to 
Hnrdenberg, requesting him to communicate it to Uticcr 
at Straaburg and to BuUmger at Zurich f Ho firmlj 
behoved that an eternal counsel of God controls oil Ins 
tory, that Christ is the central point of Chnstiaintj, and 
that opart from him there is no solvation 'But God,' 
Lo said, ' so far as it rests with him, shuts out no one 
from his mercy Chnst, by his holy death, has expiated 
the sms of the whole world If a man bo lost, it is not 
because God created bim for tbo purpose of Bufibnng 
everlasting punishment, but because ho Ima voluntarfl^ 
despised tbo grace of God in Jesus ClinsL God js 

the Saiiour of us all, the most Io%nng rather of all, roost 
merciful to all, most pitiful for alb Lot ns then imploro 
Ills merej through Him to whom nothing can bo rcfiiswl, 
to wit, Jesus Chnst J Some persons, bound to sj stem, 
having ncciLscd .<Unsco to Colvin on account of this doc- 
trine, the latter would not listen to Uie^o denunciations, 

• Alftsco Opp iL p. 675. (7u/a«rAfr« uhtr d t Sltllvnf} dn Ort ts 
EmMen, 1857 Il.^rtels, Job b Iabco p. 22 

t AU-sco Opp U- p. 580. To PolUoRpr Aii^tOl 1511 

j AJfnm nt at »prTBtor m no«tnim omniam Bc pntrpta omnlstn 
JoBRo optimom omnmin bpncficrnlUsitnnm Iodk^w* omnium In- 
dul^jentifimnni (VpaminTis. — I pttome IV-iotnmB "Unio 
Ibnstm OnrotaliB— Opp. L p. 421 
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and the brotherly afPectioh of the two reformers was not 
in the least interrupted. 

It was not so in Friesland. Alasco encountered a 
sharp opposition on the part of some of his colleagues 
and some of the magistrates. At the same time, disor- 
ders prevailed and fatal opinions were spreading in the 
country. Once more Alasco appealed to the princess. 
‘The monlis aind their idolatry still hold their ground, 
ecclesiastical discipline is destroyed, and so much indul- 
gence is shown for licentiousness, that if any man lead a 
sober life, he might on this ground be called a sectary. 
Nor is this ah. The country is again the receptacle of 
the strangest doctrines, and, after having waged war on 
the gnats, we are now giving food to wasps and hornets, 
and are allowing ravens to croat at their leisure.’ * 

Alasco, perhaps, aspired to a perfection which is not 
attainable in this world. Struck with the divine ele- 
ment, he did not sufficiently apprehend the influence of 
the human element in the things of this life. Finding 
' that his endeavors to purify the Church Avere useless, he 
could not endure the responsibility imposed on him by 
his episcopal office. He thought it burden enough to be 
responsible for his own errors, without being also respon- 
sible for the faults of others. He therefore resigned his 
office of superintendent, while retaining that of j)reacher. 
This failmn to achieve complete success did not, however, 
at all abate the energy of his zeal. Faith had created 
within him a moral force which could not decay. The 
princess having entreated him to resume his office, he 
laid down certain conditions. He would be ’ amenable 
only to God and his "Word. He could not endme that 
men of the world should come and intrude themselves 

* ‘ Tit qui paulo frugalius velit vivere, mox pro Bectario liabeatar. 
. . In Ills culices, si Deo placet, persecnti sumus, et vespas in- 
terim et crabrones ipsos alimus; danda est cor vis venia,’ The letter 
is written to Hermann Lenthius, conncillor of the Countess Ann. — 
Alasco, 0pp. ii. p. 597. September 6, 1645. 
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m his path. He required to be guaranteed against in- 
terference of the magistrates m the internal affairs of the 
Church, and against disturbance by pastors who would 
interrupt its unity * 

This was conceded, and he now resumed his work cour- 
ageously But the old trials were followed by fresh ones. 
Count John and most of the courtiers could not endure 
the seriousness of bis character and his desire to see 
the prevalence of order in the Church. His enemies re- 
proached him for protecting dangerous sectaries, per- 
haps because he contended against them only by the 
word, and had no wish to proceed agamst them by im- 
prisonment or banishment Other trials fell upon him 
He was again aflheted with fever and even threitened 
with loss of sight One of his children, little Paul, was 
taken from him His heart was broken by this loss. 
‘Every thing makes mo feel,' ho said, 'that this earthly 
dwellmg IS about to be destroyed, and that soon (bo I 
hopo) we shall ho in (ho Father's house, with Christ 
Our dear little ouo has gone before us, and wo shall soon 
follow him ' t 

These mournful events made him feel a longing for a 
more quiet life Ho sighed for some retreat in which ho 
might pray at peace, while applying himself diligently to 
the work of his ministry He bought a house m the coun- 
try, with land adjoining, and in it ho invested almost all 
his property In this situation ho had some nind oc- 
cupations Ho was huaictl about his house, and also a 
httlo about lus fields, and it was a joy to him to be in 
the midst of tho works of Ood Ho was a good father 
and, according to tho injunction nddrcsso<l to bishops hj 
St. Paul, ho endeavored to bnng up hia children m ah 
pnntr and roo<lesty His wife managed tho hon«!e afTnrs, 
milked tho cows, and made tlio Imtttr But AIim^ did 
not forgot Uio niuin poiiiL InhisvRw the most nidi:!* 

• ALweo IL pjv COO, CfJ7 
f tiiKo (fpp. It 1 r- 1^0 CI7 
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pensable condition for tlie prosperity of his own personal 
piety and for the success in his pastoral functions was 
the diligent study of the Holy Scriptures. He carried 
on correspondence with Melanchthon, Bucer, BuUinger, 
and others. He studied the works of Galvin, whom he 
higlily esteemed, although there was some difference in 
their opinions. He was a large-hearted man. We do 
not find, however, that he wrote to Galvin before the 
year 1548.* 

TTis residence in the country by no means lessened his 
active exertions; it appears, on the contrary, to have ex- 
tended them. We find his influence operative in West 
Briesland, where it was diffused both by the ministry of 
the pastors of those districts who had taken refuge at 
Embden, and by himseK personally. He appears to have 
visited Eraneker and other towns. Far from narrowing 
his sphere of action, he enlarged it. He devoted atten- 
tion to every thing steadfastly and prudently. In his 
case was demonstrated the truth that he who has an ac- 
quaintance with the common life of men and practice in 
conducting worldly business is so much the more quali- 
fied for guiding the Ghurch of Grod. 

It is possible that Alasco may have found in West 
Friesland some unexpectedly favorable conditions. If 
credit is to be given to authentic documents, a man who 
has always passed for a persecutor, and who held an im- 
portant position in the government -of the Netherlands, 

* The first letter of Alasco to Calvin is dated from Windsor, De- 
cember 14, 1548. Among the works of Alasco there are extant only 
four letters from the Polish reformer to the Genevese. These are 
of the years 1548, 1551, 1555 and 1557. But Alasco sent some books 
to Calvin. In the public library of Geneva are preserved two folio 
volumes, printed at Louvain in 1555, bearing this title:— 

‘Explicatio articulorum venerandce facultatis sacrae theologire 
GeneraUs Studii Lovaniensis.’ — The author of these volumes is 
Buard Taj)per of Enkhuizen. Below the title of the first volume 
are the following words, in an elegant handwriting: — ‘Viro sanctis* 
Buno, D. Jo. Calvin, Jo. a Lasco mittit.’ 
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at this time secretly favored the Reformation of Fries 
land This was the celebrated Viglius of Ziiychcm, a man 
endowed with great talents and a distinguished juriscon- 
sult, who had studied first at Franeker, and afterwards 
jn the universities of the Netherlands, France, and Italj 
Viglius IS so famous, so well known for the ability winch 
he displayed in opposition to the Reformation that wo 
can not refrain from hfting the veil for the purpo'^o of 
disclosing one side of his history which is very httlc 
known He is a sinking example of a dass of men too 
numerous in the sixteenth century His mind was not 
devoid of liberal tendencies, and m his heart was some 
leanmg to the rehgion of the Gospek But ho saw that 
under Charles the Fifth bo could secure his position and 
relam the high honors with which ho was loaded onl} by 
sidmg with those who opposed the hght and tbo Gospek 
This, therefore, ho did- Like Alasco, ho was indebted to 
Erasmus for his first impressions iniJo stiJl n joang 
boy, he was an enthusiastic admirer of tho learned Batch- 
man, his fellow -countryman ‘From my cluldhood,’ ho 
wrote to Erasmus m March, 152D, ‘my feelings toward 
you have been of such a nature that m my studies I had 
never felt a more powerful sUmulua than tho thought of 
making sneh progress as would warmut tho hope of my 
winning jour kindly regard’* Aftcn\ardB, men before 
ho made tho personal acquaintance of Erasmus, ho look 
his part against those who assailed him *I am desir- 
ous,’ ho wrote, ‘that you should know tho great loie 
I cherish for yon, and that I am ready aigorouslj to re- 
pel tho rage of ahamtitss and penerso men who assailed 
you, and thus to protect a |>caceful leisure which you 
employ m tho most U'lcfnl studies.’ Erasraun, on hn 
part, was charmed with what ho callcKl tho easy and 
amiable disposition of Viglius, and ho added that he had 

• ‘Qno tn'n me Jnsiimari beneTolenlifl* powp ipcrairm K 
non ftlma until tchemcntior rtn ■tiiuulna focril «juata ut tla 
pn>fle«n.m Aa i>aml //j». hb ix. /)>, 60 
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foiuid in. liis letters poYrerful enchantments wHcli had 
completely won his heart. With respect to the attacks 
of which the young man had spoken, he said, ‘Alas! it 
is my destiny to be engaged in a perpetual conflict with 
the whole phalanx of sham monks and sham theologians, 
monsters so frightful and so dangerous that it was cer- 
tainly easier for Hercules to contend with Cacus,. Cer- 
berus, the Nemean lion, and the hydra of Lernse. As for 
you, my dear young friend,’ he added, ‘ consider by what 
means it may be possible for you to obtain praise with- 
out hatred.’ * Unfortunately Viglius followed his advice 
too well, or at least allowed himself in following it to be 
led into acts of culjjable cowardice. 

While still imbued with elevated sentiments, the young 
Urisian at first avoided making any engagement with 
Charles the Fifth, with whose cruel policy he was too 
well acquainted. He refused several offers of this prince, 
and partieulai’ly an invitation to take charge of the edu- 
cation of his son Philip ; but ambition ultimately gained 
the ascendency. As an eminent jurisconsult, Viglius en- 
tered in 1542 into the great council of Mechlin, of which 
in the following year he was named president. The em- 
peror next made him president of the privy council at 
Brussels and head of the order of the Golden Fleece. 
From the time that he accepted these offices, the enthu- 
siastic disciple of Erasmus saw the beginning of a con- 
flict in his inner hfe which seems to have ended only 
with his death. On the one side, he declared boldly 
against freedom of conscience and against heresy, things 
which he regarded as the ruin of nations. He even went 
so far as to call those' atheists who deshed to be free in 
their faith. But if he thus satisfied Charles the Fifth 
and his ministers, he was unable entirely to stifle the 
best aspirations of his youth; and he secretly showed 
for the Protestants a .tolerance which was quite contrary 

* ‘Meditare quibus ra'Jonibus landem absque invidia tibi pares.’ 
— Ibid. 81. 
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to Ills principles He T7aa nccnsed, and the government 
of the Ketherlands, having received orders to get preasc 
information about him, requested, ^vlth the utmost se- 
crecy and under the seal of an oath, a churchman and a 
man of letters, whose names have not been divulged, to 
state what they knew respeebng him * The report made 
by these priests presents a stmnge contrast to tbo jndg 
ment of history on this man ‘Vighiis is acensed,' said 
these two anonymous reporters, * of having been from his 
youth greatly suspected of heresy, and chiefly of the her 
esy of Luther, of having been and of still being repute<l 
a heretic, not only in the Netherlands, but m France, 
Italy, and Germany, of having associated only with her 
etics, as, for example, those of Auggburg, Basel, and 
^Yurtcmberg, of having given promotion, since lus ele- 
vation to the post which bo fills, only to men of tbo some 
- character, of hamg caused tho nomination, as conncillor 
to tho Imperial chamber, of Albada, who had resigned his 
oiBco of councillor in Fneslnnd because ho would not 
consent to tho punishment of Anabaptists, Calvinists, 
and other soctancs, of having introdnced into tho nni- 
vcrsity of Donai, for tho purpose of csercising junsdiction 
over churchmen, lay and marned rectors, of hanng lav- 
iflhl} conferred offices upon his broUicrs, kinsmen, and 
fnends m Fneslmd, all of thenx tainted and w/nled tri/A 
heresy, and of many other things of tho like kund ’f 
In quoting this passage, wo do not profess to reform 
tlio judgment of history, but only to show what some- 
times lay hidden under the rudo and menacing maimers 
of tho councillors of Cliarlcs tho Fifth 
Tlio tcslimonj of tho two pnests astonished tho doch 
ess of Parma. ‘Milh me,’ slio said, ‘tho prcRidcnt has 

• Letter of tlio Dncheici of rorma, written from IlroMel*. In * 
Cirrre^pond tnce lU I / l>lpp< If , from tho Rrcl Itc^ of himoncu* ji il- 
lisliMbyif Oarlisiril, *rcliiT{»b|jenendofllieklD(j<l m.roLl p-3is 
t The infirmation# Uil RRsinW M(>Uaa b.tj to L« fontil la U-* 
Cbrrtfpoiulinct dt I hUipj* Jl , txA L |>. 3i9 
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always appeared to bo a good Cadiolic.’ Was Yiglias 
then seci'etly a follower of Lutlior? By no means. But 
bo cberisbed some of tbo liberal notions of his illustrious 
foUow-coxintryraan, Erasmus, and even fell some regard 
for the Reformation. 'WTien ho was censured for having 
taken part in drawing up the persecuting edicts of 15130, 
he denied the charge, and asserted that he had done all 
he could to induce the emperor to mitigate their .sever- 
ity. A priest, who is not suspected of partiality for Prot- 
estants, has said of Yiglius — ‘This great man used his 
influence to moderate the hai-shncss of the duke of Alva 
by milder counsels.’ Yiglius, while a thorough Roman 
Catholic in his speeches, was less so in his deeds, when 
he could be so without risking the loss of the favor of 
princes. He was not a hypocrite in virtue, as so many 
are; he was a hy]^)Ocrite in fanaticism. But fanaticism 
then passed for a vii-tuo, and secured him wonderful ad- 
vantages. 

"Wliat a contrast between the two men whose naTUCs 
were at this time so widely known in the two Frie.slands ! 
The influence of Alasco w’us not confined to these coun- 
tries. On the banks of the Rhino he took part, in con- 
junction vdth his h'iend Hardenberg, in the attempts at 
reform in the diocese of Cologne. The time was, how- 
ever, soon to arrive when he woxild find himself com- 
pelled to leave Friesland, and would bo removed to a 
larger sphere, .to labor there, in the midst of distinguished 
men, at the wmrk of the Reformation. 


Moreri, art. I'iglius. 
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CnAPTEIl IX 

BFOIVMNO OF ni PORMATIOV 1\ THE SFT^F^LA^03. 

The Reformation was Catliolic or universal in tbo sonsc 
that it appeared m all llie nations of Clinstondom. It 
gamed, undoubtedly, tbo most powerful bold on tlie s}-!!!- 
pathy of the northern nations Bnt the peoples of cen- 
tral Europe would all havo welcomed it but for flic por- 
Bccutions by pnncesandpncsta In the south it aclueicd 
tbo most beautiful conquests, and bad its martyrs eicn 
in Rome Our task is to followup its traces m o^ery 
direction 

It was in tbo Netherlands that tbo first echo of Luther’s 
voice was board Tliero dwelt a people who bad boon 
fieo since tbo clovenlb century Each of tbo provinces 
bad its States, without whoso consent no law was jnsile, 
no tax imposed Tbo lovo of freedom and tbo love of 
the Gospel together actuated tbeso intcrostmg coinmn- 
lutics in tbo first half of tlio siitcentb century, and both 
contributed to their glorious revolution 

Other elements, however, Iiad tbeir share in tbo great 
movements of this people Agncnlture, nbicb bad been 
called ‘tbo foundation of human life,’ was tbming there 
in the midst of numerous canals. Tbo mechanical arts 
■were bold m honor Eveiywbero throughout these prov- 
inces bands and bodies were in motion Tliev were nm- 
mated by an invenlivo spirit, and Rniascls was alnadv 
renowned for its carpets Tlio Netherlands bad nsen 
into importance by Iwld ventures iqwn the seas, and 
their innumerable seamen cxclnnged tbeir jinKlnetions 
with all tbo known world Cominerco and imltutry lad 
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giTen to these regions great prosperity, and had created 
rich and powerful towns. In the sixteenth century, they 
contained above three hundred and fifty great cities.* 
At the head of these stood Antwerp, a vast marhet of the 
world, thronged by merchants of all nations, and having 
a population of 100,000— only 50,000 less than that of 
London. 

The suzerainty of the Netherlands had passed in 1477 
from the house of Burgundy to that of Austria. Under 
Maximilian the people had retained the full enjoyment 
of their liberties. Charles the Fifth, who was by birth a 
Fleming, loved his native country and enjoyed from time 
to time making some stay in it. The joyous festivals of 
the Belgian cities lightened his cares. He appointed 
Flemings to high offices; opened for their commerce nu- 
merous channels in his vast empii*e; and everywhere pro- 
tected transactions which were so profitable to himself. 
Those generous merchants, indeed, did not hesitate to 
testify their gratitude to the emperor by rich tribute. 
But the ambition of the monarch ere long began to dis- 
tru’b these agreeable relations. Fond of power, Charles 
the Fifth did not intend to be satisfied with the modest 
functions of a stadtholder. He aimed at making of all 
these republics a single kingdom, of which he w'ould be 
absolute sovereign. . The citizens of these free provinces 
were no less determined to maintain their rights. The 
Reformation came in to double their energies; and the 
land became the scene of long-continued and cruel con- 
flicts. The Church in the sixteenth century was in- 
deed to the Belgians and the Dutch the Church imder 
the cross. Other reformed countries — ^France, Hungary, 
Spain, and Italy — had their share in the martyrs’ crown. 
But the Netherlands, groaning under the treacherous 
blows of a Philip H. and a duke of Alva, have a title to 
the brightest jewels of that crown. 

* ‘Prljes supra trecentas et quinquaginta censenter.’ — Strada, De 
Bello, i. p. 32. 

voii. vn. — 21 
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The Catholicism of the Ketherlantls vras not at this 
time a fanatical system of religion. The checrfiil-hcartcd 
people TTcre e^edally fond of indnlgences, pictures, and 
festivals; but the majority had not even this amount of 
piety. ‘Preaching -^vaa rare/ says an old author, ‘tho 
churches -were poorly attended, the feast-days and holi- 
days ill observed; the people ignorant of religion, not 
instructed in the articles of faith. There -were many 
comic actors, corrupt in morals and religion, in ttIioso 
performances the people ddighted; and some poor monVs 
and young nuns always took part in the plays. It seemed 
as if people could not take their pleasure without indnlg- 
ing in mockery of Qod and tho Church.** 

Nevertheless, tho civil liberty enjoyed in the Nether- 
lands had for a long time been favorable to reforming 
tendencies. If there was not much religion within tho 
Church, there was a good deal outside its pale. Tho 
Iiolbrda and the Vaudois, who were numerous among 
tho weavers and clothiers, had sown in these region^ tho 
good seed of the Word. In the Church likewise, tho 
Brethren of the common life, founded by Gerard Groot 
in tho fourteenth century, had diiTnsed instruction, so 
that every one could read and write. no quarter hotl 
forerunners of tho BoformaUon been more numerous. 
Jan van Goch had called for n reform according to tho 
Bible. Thomas o Kempis, sick of tho devotional prac- 
tices which then made up religion, had sought after an 
inward light which might bring with it life. Erasmus of 
Rotterdam, king of tho school^ had diffused knowloilgw 
which was not in itself tho Reformation, but was a prepa- 
fov it. bowi ?.t Gv-av.vff.gtu. io. 

had preached Christ as olono Iho way, tho truth, and the 
life. At length, among the wealthy mcrcliautB and otlt- 
cr laymen, men were to bo met with who had a certain 
knowledge of tlio Gospel. Tlus peojde, more cnlighton«l, 

• Illsfoirt dt la Caute df fa d/s I‘ay*~Rs^i Iff I*** 

xjora Jo Franco, chevaUcr, toL 1. fhjip. C. 
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more civilized, and more free tlian most of the European 
nations, could not fail to be one of the first to accept 
this precious reformation of the Church, so congenial to 
its own character-, and so well adapted to increase its 
greatness.* 

It was at Antwerp that the fire first blazed forth. In 
the convent of the Augustine order there was a simple, 
sensitive, and affectionate man, who, although not a 
German, was one of the first to be imirressed by the 
preaching of Luther. He had been a student at Witten- 
berg, had heard the great doctor, and had been attracted 
at the same time both by the sweetness of the Gospel 
and by the pleasing character of the man who proclaimed 
it. It was the prior, Jacob Spreng, commonly called 
Prohsit (provost), after the name of his olBfice. He had 
not the heroic courage of his master, nor would he have 
made at Worms such an energetic declaration. But he 
was filled with admiration for Luther; and when any 
daring deed of the reformer was made known and the 
monks talked of it with one another, he used to say, lift- 
ing up his head, ‘I have been a disciple of his.’ He 
gloried in it, as if he, a feeble and timid man, had a 
share in the heroism of his master. Then unable to 
repress the affectionate feeling that fiUed his heart, he 
added, ‘I love him ardently; I love him above every 
thing.’ f 

At the outset of his career, the reformer was looked 
upon, not as a heretic, but as a monk of genius. Conse- 
quently the monks, filled with admiration, regarded their 
chief with respect. The Word of God which the pro- 
fessor Ad Biblia expounded at Wittenberg had entered 
uato the heart of Spreng; and while the Antwerp priests 

• For fuller details on the forerunners of the Keformation in the 
Netherlands, see Hist, of the Eeform. First series, toL i. book i. 
ch. G and 8. 

t ‘ Est Antverpise Prior, qui te unice deamat.’ — Erasmus to Lu- 
ther, I^p. 427, in Gerdesius, Ann. iii. p. 18. 
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•were preaching nothiag bni fables, he proclaimed Chnst* 
Some of the monks and sevcro] inhabitants of the town 
■were converted to God by the reformer’s disciple. 

It Tvas likewise through Luther’s influence that the 
light reached the university town of Louvain Some of 
the shorter writings of this reformer, printed at Basel 
in 1518, were read at lionvain in 151D A storm imme- 
diately burst forth The theologians of the tmiversily 
put forth all their efTorls ogamst the book, prohibited 
booksellers from selling it and the faithful from reading 
it, but the latter courageously defended the writings and 
their author f ‘ ’Tis heresy! ’ exclaimed the theologians. 
*Not so/ replied tho townsmen, *it is a doctrine redly 
Chnstian ’ J Increasing in number day by day, they de- 
termined to judge for themselves, read tho books, and 
were con'miced Tho theologians wero more angry than 
over Disparagement, falsehood, imposture, craft, nod 
every available moons wero resorted to by them They 
ascended the pulpit, and exclaimed in tones of thunder 
'These people are heretics, they arc antichrists, tho 
Chnstian faith is in danger ' They occasioned m Louses 
and in families ailontshtngr Iragcdta § 

It was not Luther’s writings ond influonco alone which 
began tho work of tho llcformntion m tho Nctherland*. 
Brought into contact by their coramerco with all the 
countries of Europe, they received from them, not onlr 
things ealnble for money, bnt in addition and wilhottl 
money that which CUnstianity calls tho pearl of great 
pneo Foroigncrs of every da-ss both residents and tnt 
oilers, merchants, German and Swiss soldiers, stnlrnt* 
from various universities, cverywlioro scattcretl on a wfU 
prepared soil tho bring scc<k It was to Iho conscitiico 

• ‘I* omnlam pm© sola© Clm«taa p«ti«it. ^IfuL 
i CuraTiinua ne in noitm DQiT©r«{tatA liber ptibbr© TecJrre'ar 
dimnalorii. Lnlber Opp. Tj3L 1. p. 41C. 
t ‘ Vwt rente* bnjn* hlri «Ioetrin*m rere e**© CJ 

Mira* excltarant trasoslia*. — Oerdeein* 1**. bL p. 
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that the Gospel appealed; and thus it stniclc its roots 
deeper than if it had only spolcen to the reasoning fac- 
ulty, or to an imagination fantastic and prone to super- 
stition. One man cspeciallj' contributed, not to the es- 
tablishment, but to the preparation of the Eeformation. 

Erasmus was at this time at Louvain. Some of the 
monts went to him and accused him of being an accom- 
plice of Luther. * * * § 1,’ ho replied — ‘I do not Icnow him, 
any more than the most nnlmown of men. I have hardly 
read more than a page or two of his boolcs.’^- If ho has 
written well, it is no credit to mo; and if ill no disgrace. 
All I know is that the purity of his life is such that his 
enemies themselves find nothing in it to reproach.’ In 
vain Erasmus spoke thus. Da}’ by day the Dominicans 
in their discourses f threw stones at him and at Luther; 
but they did this so stupidly that even the most ignorant 
people said that it was the monks who were wi’ong and not 
Luther. The theologians, pjcrceiving the state of thing.s, 
published on the 7th of November, 1619, a bull of con- 
demnation, hojpiug thus to have the last word.J 

The light appeared also in the provinces of the North. 
Dort, a town of South Holland, was one of the fii*st to 
receive it. A Dominican named Yincent, one of those 
violent men who passionately disparage their opponent 
and are desperate in conflict, § delivered a foohsh and ag- 
gravating discourse against the Eeformation. The hear- 
ers went away greatly excited, and thei’e was immense agi- 
tation around the church. The excitement soon passed 
from honest and religious men to that ignorant and pas- 
sionate class which is always ready to make a riot. When 
the monk came out, they uttered loud cries and were 

* ‘Nec adlinc vacavit liominis libros evolvere praoter tmam et al- 
teram pagellam.’— Erasmus, Epp. 317; in Gerdesius, Ann. iii. p. 17. 

f ‘Ego in quotidianis concionibus lapidor a praedicatoribrs.’ — 
Erasmus, Epp. 234. 

X Lutber, 0pp. lut. i. p. 416. LSscher, iii. p. 850. 

§ ‘ Obtrectator pertinacissimus.’ — ^Erasmus, Epp. 662. 
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almost ready to stone Ijim. Vincent, in alarm, threw 
himself into a cart, and fled to Lonvain, where ho pre- 
sented himself as a martyr. * I have all but lost my life 
for the sahe of the faith,' ho said.* ‘ Erasmus is the cause 
of it, and the letters which he has written.' To hum 
Erasmus would in his opinion have been a truly Homan 
exploit. 

The Dominicans availed themselves of this incident, 
and appealed to the Count of Nassau, governor of Flan- 
ders, Brabant, and Holland. The Statcs-gencral were to 
be assembled at the Hague. The Dominicans vehement- 
ly complained to the connt of the progress which tho 
principles of reform wero cvciywhcro maVing, and de- 
manded that tho States should without delay put a stop 
to it. * Go, then,’ said Nassau to them, * preach Uie Gos- 
pel of Christ in sincerity, as Luther does, without attach- 
ing any body, and you will have no enemies to contend 
against ’t Henry of Nassau thus sounded the prelodo 
to the noble aspirations of his family. 

Disheartened by such an answer, tho enemies of tho 
Boformnlion fancied that they would meet with a better 
reception at tho bauds of Maigorct of Austria, tho gor- 
cmefis of tho Netherlands. TIio Ka'isau family were es- 
sentially Germans; but this princess, 8.aid tho pricstfl, is a 
good Catholic. Slio professed, indeed, to bo so; but she 
was a doicr diplomatist and very realons in her admin- 
istration. Sho was anxious to sco great progress made 
in liternturo and tho arts. Tlio doctors of Louvain Mid 
to her, ‘Luther, by his writings, is overthrowing Clirin- 
tianity.' Tlio princess frign«l I'^orancc, and rcpFe<), 
*\Mio is this Lulbor?’ ‘An ignorant monb,’ rephetl 
tho priests. ‘Veil, then,' J rejoined tho aunt of Cliarles 

• ‘Pro tSd» espItU tTjWrn petlcttlaiD.*— Kra^ai, rj'p- tf"!. 

f ‘It« et prw<liea(fl wtKvre stanf^Hnni Christi 
GpnlwJn#, iiL p 22 SerJcMiilorf. lit*, i *. f*l 

J ‘Totas roondtn pltn cre«Vt moliU qnam nnl In ! vtrt. 
Otnl^ido*. UL 1% 22, fieckwtlnrf. liK L ». M. p 23- 
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tliG Fifth, ' there nre mnny of yon; write against this ig- 
norant fellow, and the whole world will -place more faith 
in many learned men than in one nnlearned.’ 

A wind was now hlownng that was favorahlc to the 
Gospel, and voices were raised in behalf of Lnther, even 
at the court festivals. One day, when a gi’eat imperial 
banquet was held, the conversation turned upon the re- 
former. Some assailed him, but others boldly undertook 
his defence. De Bavestein exclaimed, ‘A single Chris- 
tian man has arisen in the course of four centuries, and 
the Pope wants to kiU him.’ * Tlio monks, restless and 
alarmed, asked one another whether the world had gone 
mad. Bejected by the learned, they endeavored to stir 
up the common people. A IVDnorite preaching at Binges 
in the church of St. Donatianu-s, and spcaldug of Luthpr 
and Erasmus, exclaimed — ‘They are simpletons, they are 
asses, beasts, blockhead.s, antichrists.’ f In this style ho 
ran on for an hour. His hearers, amazed at his stupid 
vociferations, in their turn wondered whether ho had not 
himself lost his head. A magistrate sent for him, and re- 
quested him to inform him what eri'ors there were in the 
writings of Erasmus. ‘I have not rend them,’ said he; 
‘I did indeed once open his Paraphrases, but I closed 
the book again immediately; from their excellent La- 
tinity I was afraid that heresy lay beneath.’ Another 
jSIinorite friar, weary of continually hearing the people 
about him demanding to have the Gospel preached to 
them, said aloud, ‘If you want the Gospel, you must 
listen to it from the mouths of your priests;’ and he 
ventured to add, ‘ even though you know that they are 
given up to licentiousness.’ J The debauchery and the 
despotism of a great many of the priests brought dis- 

* ' Unus homo Christianus surroxit in qnadringontis annis, quom 
Papa vult occidere.’ — Ibid. 

t ‘Vocavit nos graes, asinos, bestias, stipites, anti-christos.’ — 
Erasmus, J^p. 314. 

i ‘Etiam si nootis concubuerint cum aliquo scorto.’ — Ibid. 
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credit on tlio clergy *1 volne the order of the Domini 
cans/ said Erasmus, ‘ and I do not hate the Carmelites, 
but I have known some of them who were of such a 
stamp that I would sooner obey the Turk than cndoro 
their tyranny ’♦ 

The fanatical pncsts now set in motion more powerful 
engmes of war Aleander, the papal nuncio, obtained 
on the 8th of May, 1531, a special decree of persecution 
for the Netherlands, f and, misusing the name of tbo em- 
peror, exerted all his influence to induce Margaret 
orouslj to execute the cruel edict The pnneess, if left 
to herself, would have been more tolerant; but slio felt 
bound to comply with the requirements of her power- 
ful nephew Placards were posted up m all the towns, 
which spread alarm cveij'^'^l^cre The middle classes m 
the Netherlands, sympathizing with progress of every 
kind, had looked upon Luther as a glorious champion of 
Gospel truth, and now they read at every street comer, 
that it was forbidden under pain of death to read bis 
writings, and that bia books would bo burnt Tills was 
tlio beginning of the persecution which was to dciastato 
the Netlierlands during the mitcenth century During 
Iho single reign of Charles the rifth more than fift> 
thousand persons, accused of Imping read the probn>ttcd 
books, of having on a certain day eaten meat, or of bar- 
ing entered into tbo bonds of mamago in defiance of tbo 
canonical prohibition, were beheaded, drowned, Imn,.*, 
buned ahvo or burnt, or BufTercO death in other war 8. J 
Erasmus therefore exclaimed, *'Wlint then is Alcandcr’ 
A maniac, a fool, a bad man ’ § 

• ‘TJt rn'dim pww Tare-s qoaia bonua f<?rTO tyranjiil^ra- — 
En^mo^ tl’P Jpp- P- 307 

I * Onlonnaatlo «n Btatoten ran Tla^n lerrn L p. 

J 'Capito tninrata. a^ilmera antpeuKV «1 f»«*. 
itirtrti’i gcmnlm extineta, oltr* i|tiii>qua^tila borninum tallU*. — 
hcultctaa. p 

§ • \1 “\n kr pLiao tuaalaeoi r*t. xir tnalu* el •ndta’i.'— I f»*iaaa 
i/ji. 317 
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Fanaticism had not waited for the edict of Worms. 
The provost of Antwerp had been one of its first victims. 
Jacob Spreng, we have seen, as early as 1617 proclaimed 
with earnestness the salvation which Luther had found 
in Jesus Christ, and which he had also found himself. 
Luther’s courage increased his own, which was not great. 
He repeated that he had seen him and heard him, and 
that he was his disciple. He did not cease to preach, 
like his master, that man is saved by grace, through faith. 
One day, it was in 1619, the provost was arrested in his 
own convent, and, in spite of the commotion among his 
friars, was carried off prisoner to Brussels. There he 
appeared before the judge and was examined, was ex- 
ceedingly worried, and appears even to have been put 
to the torture and condemned to death by brnming.* 
Spreng, we have said, was not strong. They worried, 
threatened, and terrified him. He had not yet the stead- 
fastness of a rock. The prospect of being burnt alive 
made him shudder. He was not what his master would 
have been; he yielded and, with bowed head and dim 
eye and a heart cast down and broken, he agreed to 
every thing that was required of him. "What a triumph 
for his enemies ! They determined to make a great dis- 
play of it. In February, 1620, Aleander, Jerome van der 
Nood, chancellor of Brabant, Herbaut, suffragan of Cam- 
bray, Glapio, dhaplain to the emperor, and several other 
dignitaries of the Chm’ch, met together in the presence 
of a large assembly; for the business in hand was to 
invest the recantation of the unhappy man vnth all pos- 
sible solemnity. The president announced to him thal. 
thhty of Luther’s articles were going to be read, and 
that he must condemn them rmder pain of death.f These 
articles had been skilfully selected. The secretary read 

* ‘ Captivus ducitur Bruxellas, ubi mire divexatus, atque ignis 
Bupplicio gravissimo perterrefactus.’ — Gerdesius, Ann. iii. p. 23. 

t ‘Arfciculos ad abjurandos miserum Jacobum metu mortis cogere 
veriti non fuerunt.’ — Ibid. p. 24. 
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—‘Every work of the free will (of the natural will of 
man), however good it maybe, is a sm, and is in need 
of the pardon and the mercy of God.’ ‘I condemn this 
doctrine,’ said Spreng, temded at the thought of death. 
He did the same with respect to other points ‘Ahl’ 
said Erasmus, who was acquainted with the unbehef of 
a great number of Roman priests, ‘ many male a great 
hubbub against Luther on account of some assertions 
of little importance, while themselves do not even he 
lieve that the soul contmues to exist after death ’ * 

Aleander and his colleagues were not satisfied with 
havmg forced Spreng, with the dagger at his throat, to 
retract the doctnnes of the reformer They also com- 
pelled him to assert the contrary doctnnes 

The session had been a frightful one. The unhappy 
Spreng withdrew brohen-hearted and filled with bitter 
sorrow He had denied his fiuth, he had not, however. 
Binned with any desperate evil intent He confessed 
his fault to God, gradually recovered himself from his 
fall, and became afterwards one of the heralds of the 
Gospel 

He Went out of pnson mdignanl with those who had 
compelled him to renounce his faith, but especially with 
himselt He now went to Bruges, and there began to 
speak boldly against his own unfaithfulness, and to spread 
abroad the knowledge of the Saviour He Was once more 
arrested and was taken to Brussels As a relapsed her- 
etic he had nothing to look for but death A rumor was 
even current that he had been burnt alive f But there 
were many who cned to God to obtain his deliverance 
A Franciscan monk, affected by hia fate, succeeded la 
procuring his escape. Without remaining longer in tlic 
Netherlands, he betook himself in 1522 to Wittenberg, 

• ‘Cam ipsi non credant . animam soperesse a morto cor- 
pons.’— Erasmus, Epp P 687, m Gerdesiua Ann. m p 2i 

f ‘Pnesumitur jam exustusesse ' Luther, « pp- 7ft 

80 AdLangium et ad Hausmarmum —Gerdesiua, Anru m. p 
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liis Ahna 3Iater,* and from tlience to Bremen. He be- 
came one of tbe pastors of tliis place, bappy in being able 
to lead souls in peace in tbe sweet smiling pastures of 
tbe Gospel. 

It was not without good reason that be fled from 
tbe Netberlands. Charles tbe Fifth could not remain 
a stranger to what was going on there. He was doubt- 
less first of all a pobtician; and when bis temporal inter- 
ests requmed it, be could display a little tolerance, either 
in Germany or elsewhere. But in secular affairs be was 
a despot, and in religious affairs a bigot. He bad no 
doubt that tbe Reformation, if it were introduced in tbe 
Hetberlands, would cross bis autocratic projects. He 
therefore indemnified himself in these provinces for the 
cautious proceedings to which be was obliged to resign 
himself in other regions. He bad recom-se to tbe Inqui- 
sition. It was not, however, that terrible institution as 
it was known in Castile, where it found a people enthu- 
siastic for its cruelties. Tbe free people of tbe Nether- 
lands rejected with abhorrence that criminal institution. 
Nevertheless, the two inquisitors of the faith nominated 
at this time by the Emperor, one a layman, Franz van 
der Hulst, a ‘great enemy of letters,’ said Erasmus; the 
other a monk, Nicholas van Egmont, ‘a very madman 
armed with a sword,’ did not do their work badly. They 
first committed people to prison, and afterwards inquu’ed 
into their faults.f All those who had any leaning to the 
doctrine of Luther were ordered to appear within the 
space of thirty days before these judges, who were in- 
vested with the power of excommimication. 

The departure of Spreng was a loss to Antwerp and 
the Netherlands. There were not many men whose faith 
was so simple and so genuine. Some eminent laymen, in- 
deed, declared early for the Reformation; but the relation 
of these to the Gospel was rather that of amateurs than of 

* Luther, Epp. ii. p. 182. 

t Erasmus, Epp. 669; in Gerdesius, Ann. iii.' p. 
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believers Cornelius Grapbeus (m Flemish, Sebryver), 
secretary of the town of Antwerp, and a friend of Eras- 
mus, was a superior man He had travelled a good deal 
and learnt a good deal, and although he was mvested 
with one of the first offices of the imperial town m 
which he lived, he spent much time in reading Jan van 
Gochs work on the freedom of the Christian rehgion 
charmed him, and desirous of'impartmg to others the 
enjoyment which he had himself experienced, he trans- 
lated it into Flemish Ho also wrote a preface to it, in 
which ho censured, but not ill naturcdly, those nho im- 
posed on Ohnstians a useless yoke Every well informed 
man said as much Grapbeus, findmg that these words 
were received with approbation, did not suppose that lu 
sarong them ho had done a deed of courage But tbo 
two inquisitors, who felt the need of makmg some splen- 
did arrest, exclaimed that it was a crime to dare to speak 
of a yoke, leaped upon their prey, and seized Grapbeus 
in his own house, m the piesence of Ins terrified uife nod 
children The whole city was astounded "Whit' one 
of the first magistrates of the town, a distinguished man, 
who had travelled m Italy, who cultivated pamting, music, 
and poetry, such a man as this a hereticl The victim 
once m prison, the inquisitors rend the enmmated trea- 
tise, picked out hue after line, and drew up a terrible 
indictment. Grapbeus, a hmuaniat, a magistrate, an ar- 
tist, and man of letters, was the most astonished of all 
He had fancied that he was doing nothmg more than a 
literary exercise, and was distressed at being taken for a 
theologian This was in his eyes an honor of which bo 
was not worthy, and by no means dreamed of He said, 
like Erasmus — no martjrdom To be restoied to a be- 
loved family, of which he was the sole support, this was 
the object of his desire He sought honorably to apolo- 
gize ‘If I have spoken of a yoke' said he, ‘it is in no 
controversial spirit, I entreat pardon for my rashness, 
and am*vviUing to retract my errors ’ But the Popish 
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party were implacable, and they cast him into a black 
dungeon.* 

The two inquisitors, not venturing to touch Erasmus, 
were bent on strildng his friend, and on terrifying by 
this examine the partisans of hterature. They had a plat- 
form erected in the principal square of Bnissels; a crowd 
of people stood round it, and the secretary of Antwerp 
appeared upon it. His only thought was to recover his 
peaceful hfe, to be once more in his study, to sit again 
at his family table. For this end he was prepared to do 
any thing. At the command of the inquisitors he has- 
tened to retract publicly the articles of his preface; and 
he threw it into the fii'e, so much harm had it done him. 
Grapheus was not a Lutheran; he was only an Erasmian; 
and he would have done much more to regain his liberty. 
He supposed that he had gained it; but the judges to 
whose clemency he had appealed condemned him to the 
confiscation of his property, to deprivation of office, and 
to imprisonment for life. This is what a man gets by 
venturing to speak of a yoke in a countiy where there 
are inquisitors. 

The unfortunate man, solitary in his dungeon, lamented 
his essay in literature, and thought only of his vdfe and 
his children. He determined to appeal to the chancellor 
of Brabant. ‘ I wrote that preface,’ said he, ‘ as a literar}^ 
task for the exercise of my understanding. Alas! how 
much better it would have been for me had I been a 
blockhead, a buffoon, a comedian, or any other despica- 
ble creature, instead of obtaining by my hmited abilities 
important offices. While so many jpeople are allowed to' 
publish their tales, their comedies, their farces, their sa- 
tires, no matter how rude and improper they may be, a 
citizen is oppressed because he has had a share in hu- 
man frailty.’ Sinking beneath the cruel yoke of Rome, 
Grapheus was quite ready to assert that this very yoke 

* Letter of Graplieus to the Archbishop of Palermo, chancellor 
of the court of Brabant. — ^Brandt, Hist, der Beformatie, i. p. 71. 
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had no existenco Ho requested, as a great favor, that 
tho town of Antwerp nsight bo assigned ns Ins pnson, m 
order that ho might bo able to earn a livelihood for his 
family. All his entreaties were fruitless For a mere 
htcrary peccadillo one of the first magistrates of the 
Netherlands groaned for years in tho prisons of the town 
tho government of which he hod administered. It ap- 
pears, however, that he was afterwards liberated, but he 
was not reinstated m liis office Instances of this land 
show that Homo had a grudge not only against the Gos- 
pel, but against civilization, intelhgence, and freedom 

In this same town of Antwerp, a more cruel fate was 
to overtake a true evangelist, a man of great intelhgence, 
and also endowed with deep feeling and a hving and 
steadfast faith. 

Henry MoUerus, of the town of Zutphen, the name of 
which ho usually boro, had entered the Angustinum or- 
der He had di^tmgmahed himself m it, and after hav- 
ing several times changed his convent had settled in that 
of Antwerp Heie be hod soon risen to an important 
position Eager to advance, he strove continually to at- 
tain to a loftier knowledge and to a more powerful faith.* 
He was not one of those Christians who he down and 
dumber, but of those who awake, go on, press forward, 
and run to the goal which they have set before them 
In consequence of hearing the prior, Jacob Spreng, speak 
much about Martm Luther, he betook himself in 1621 to 
Wittenberg, was admitted to the convent of the Augus- 
tines, was joyfully welcomed by Luther, and began im- 
mediately to study m earnest The reformer, who often 
conversed with him, was simek with his capacity and his 
faith, and considered him worthy to be a recipient of tho 
honors of the University Henry applied himself espe- 
cially to the study of man, he descended into tho depths 
of his nature, and made discoveries there which alarmed 

• ‘Profecisse stgae ad alhoia esse enisnin ' — Gerdesms. 
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liitQ. He -was struck uutli the holiness of the Divine law; 
he perceived that he could not fulfil its commandments; 
and falling to tlie ground, with closed Hps, ho confessed 
himself guilty. But ere long Christ havdng been revealed 
to his soul, he had lifted up his head and contemplated 
the Saviour in all his beauty. From that time he had 
lived with Christ, and had been eager to walk in his 
steps. 

Henry of Zutphen requested permission of the TJniver- 
sity to maintain publicly some theses, with a view to his 
taking the degree of bachelor in theology. The friars of 
the convent of the Augustines, professors and students, 
and other inhabitants of Wittenberg, assembled to hear 
him. Zutphen began : — ‘ Man, ha^^ng turned aside from 
the Divine word, wherein is his life, died immediately, 
that is to say he was deprived of the spirit of God.* 

‘Oh, the impiety of the philosophy w'hich aims at per- 
suading us that this death of the soul with which we are 
affected is a life ! Oh, vanity of the human heart, which, 
in not esteeming the knowledge of God as the sujiremo 
good, and in choosing rather to follow a blind philoso- 
phy, goes astray and rushes into the paths of jierdition ! 

‘ As there is nothing good in the root, there is conse- 
quently nothing in the fruit that is not tainted with the 
poison. 

‘The maxims of morality which men stitch together 
are nothing but fig-leaves intended to hide their shame.f 

‘Man is therefore twice dead; once because tbiR is his 
natru'e, and yet again because, instructed by philosophy, 
he dares to assert — live. 

‘ The law does not create sin, but it makes it plainly 
appear, as the sun draws out the foul smell of a corpse. J 

* "We give only a portion of the remarkable theses of Henry of 
Zntphen. — Gerdesius, Ann, iii. App. p. 16. 

t ‘ Sola quippe folia sunt ficus et occultamenta dedecoris quicquid 
unquam est ah hominibus morale consutum.’ — Ibid. 

J ‘ Sicut sol excitat fentorem cadaveris.’ — Gerdesius, Ann. iii. p. 16. 
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* Tlio law IS a sword wlucli drives us violently out ol 
paradiso and lilla us 

* Faith 18 a steadfast wilnessiug of the Spmt of Christ 
with our spirit that wo are children of God ’ 

The hearers had, for the most part, attained in their 
own espenonce to a certain knowledge of the truths 
which the Diitdiman avowed; but all of them appre 
ciatcd the power with which he set them forth, and the 
picturesque stjle in whidi his thought was dressed. Ho 
continued — 

‘Christ 19 the servant and the master of the law He 
it IS who, while sinking under the burden of sin, tiles it 
away and casts it far from ns and destroys it He is at 
once the victim of death, and tho medium by which death 
IS destroyed He is the captive of hell, and yet it is he 
who bursts open its gates » 

‘Feiish the faith which bes slumbering and torpid, 
and does not vigorously press and drive on to chanty 
If thou hast faith indeed, fearnot, thou hast also chanty!' 

After having thus delivered n good testimony of his 
faith, Heaiy of Zutphen left Wittenberg, came to Hort, 
and passed thence to Antwerp, where he labored zeal 
ously In the cells of his brethren, the Augustines, in 
the refectory, as they went to the chapel and returned 
from it, he did not cease to urge the monks to draw 
from the Senptures the treasures which had ennehed 
himself f He preached with so much fervor that the 
church of the Augustines would not hold the multitude 
that flocked to it The learned, the ignorant, the magis- 
trates, all classes wanted to hear him He was the great 
preacher of the age, Antwerp hung upon his lips J It 
appears that he was at this time nominated pnor of the 
Augustines, as successor to Sprung 

• ‘Mortis rapma simnl et laqnens Captus in infero qneni dis 
mpit,’ — Gerdesins Ann, m. p 16 

t * Omnem movebat lapidem ’ — Gerdesins Ann in p 29 
t ‘Ab ejns ore pependerant.’ — Ibid p 30 
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But the more enthusiasm one party displayed, the 
more ^\T.’ath vras displayed by the other. Certain monks 
of other conyents, certain XJi’iests, "with the inquisitor Van 
der Hulst at their head, enraged at this concourse of peo- 
ple, applied to the govemcss' of the Netherlands. They 
put forward false witnesses, who declared that they Iiad 
heard from the lips of the preacher heretical statements. 
At the same time they sought to stir up the people. But 
God, says Zutphen, prevented anj' tumult, however shai-p 
the provocation might be. Yan der Hulst had already 
prepared at Brussels the ^Drison in which he reckoned on 
confining him. Zutphen expected it. 

On IVIichaelmas Day (September 29) he was aiTested. 
The agents of the inquisitors laid before him certain arti- 
cles of faith, extracted from his discoiu’ses, and required 
him to retract them. But he i-eplied witli intrepid cour- 
age, and well knew from that moment that he had noth- 
ing to look for but death. It was in the morning; and 
the inquisitors, fearing the people, determined to wait till 
night to remove him to Brussels.* The prisoner there- 
fore remained all day in peace within the convent walls, 
engaged in meditation and in preparation for giving up 
his life. Suddenly the noise of a great disturbance was 
heard. In the evening, after simset,f men were seen, 
and women too, usually timid but now made valiant by 
their love for the Word of God, hurrying together from 
all quarters and suri’oundiug the monasteiy.l The most 
determined among them burst open the doors; the crowd 
rushed into the convent; some men and some women pen- 
etrated into Henry’s prison, took him by the hand, and 
conducting him to the house of one of his friends, con- 

* ‘Exquonoctu fueram educendus et Bruxellas deducendus.’ — 
Heniici ad Jac. Sprang. Gerdesius, Ann. iii. App. p. 13. 

t ‘ Vespere dum sol occubuissefe.’— Gerdesius, Ann. iii. App. p. 13. 

X ‘Aliquot mulierum millia concurrontibus simul viris.’ — Ibid. 
‘Credo te nosse quomodo mulieres vi Henricum liberarint.’ — Lu- 
tber, Epp. ii. p. 265. 
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CGalcd lum there Three daj^ elapsed, and no one had 
any suspicaon of his place of refuge His enemies moTed 
hca\en. and earth to discover him, and ransacked all 
nooks, and comers They summoned his friends, and 
■with threats demanded of them whether they knew his 
place of concealment. Fhght alone could save him from 
death. *I will go to "Wittenberg,' he said The diffi 
culty was to get out of Uio town He effected his escape, 
however, and succeeded in reaching Enkhuysen, a to'svn 
of Holland, and there took up his abode in the mon 
astery of the Augustines An order arrived to arrest 
Henry, to bind him and to lake him before Margaret at 
Antwerp He had just before left Enkhuysen, and was 
arriving at Amsterdam He set out ■with all speed from 
the town and betook himself to his native placg, Zut- 
phen But here he was presently recognized and seized. 
Ho appeared before the ecclesiastical tribunals ‘Who 
art thou? Whence comest thou? Whither goest thou?’ 
they said to him ‘Art thou not come lather to preach?’ 

‘ If that IS agreeable to you,’ said he, ‘ I shall do so with 
much pleasure ’ * Get you gone 1 ' exclaimed his enraged 
judges. 

He then set out for Bremen Here be remained some 
time without any one suspeebng who he was Some 
good townsmen, however, having made his acquaintance, 
requested him to preach He did so, on St Martin s 
Day (Sunday), 1522, and was immediately cited by the 
magistrate of the town ‘Why have you preached?’ said 
the canons to him ‘Because the word of God must not 
be bound.’ ‘Expel him from the town,’ said the canons 
to the magistrates. The latter rephed that they could 
not do this, and Henry continued to preach. The no 
bles and the prelates of two dioceses then demanded that 
he should be delivered to the bishop , and they invited 
the notables of the town and the heads of the trades to 
unite with them for this purpose But they all replidl. 

‘ Wo have never heard any thing from his lips hut the 
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pure Gospel.’ Henry’s preacliing became more an i more 
powerful, and danger was incessantly increasing. ‘I will 
not leave Bremen unless I am driven away by force,’ said 
Zutpben. He therefore remained at Bremen, preaching 
the Gospel fervently and successful!}'. ‘Christ lives,’ 
he said; ‘Christ is conqueror, Christ commands.’ His 
prosperous career was suddenty interrupted. Called into 
Holstein, he went there, and preached energetically. But. 
on the day after the Feast of the Conception, the Ave 
Ifaria was sounded at midnight Five hundred peas- 
ants, instigated by the monks, assailed him, pulled him 
from his bed, bound his hands behind his back, dragged 
him almost naked over the ice and the snow through the 
bitter cold air, struck him a blow with a club, and bm*nt 
him. His tragical end we have narrated in oiur account 
of the German Eeformation.* Luther described and de- 
plored his martyrdom. 

A convent which sent forth such men as Spreng and 
Zutphen could not be allowed to subsist. Its suppres- 
sion was obtained by the inquisitors. All the fiiars were 
turned out of the monasterj'.f The governess of the 
Netherlands herself attended this sinister expedition of 
the inquisitors of the faith. Those monks who were 
from Antwerp were confined in the house of the Beg- 
hards, others in other places; and a small number who 
had renounced the Gospel were set at liberty. The host 
was solemnly removed from this heretical place and car- 
ried in great pomp into the church of the Holy Yii-gin, 
at which the governess of the Netherlands, the aunt of 
Charles the Fifth, was present for the purpose of receiv- 
ing it with high honors. All the vessels of the monas- 
tery were sold; the church and the cloisters were closed, 
and the passages stopped up. At length, in the month 
of October, 1522, the convent was demolished and razed 

* First series, vol. iii. 1. x. chap. yi. 

t Monasterio expulsi fratres, alii alhs locis captivi.’ — Luther, 
ii. p. 265. De Wette. 
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to tho ground * * * § Tboso nuns were to teacli every one, 
and especially the monks, not to read, and abore all not 
to preach, tho “Word of God. 

Three of tho Augustine monks, Esch, Toes, and Lain 
bort, avore eminent for their faith We have elsewhere 
narrated their noble and afiectiug martyrdom, and have 
mentioned tho beautiful hymn composed m honor of them 
by Luther f 

But it was vam to hum those who had awakened to a 
new hfe, there were still many who were no longer will 
ing to sleep 

Holland and other states of the North were beginning 
to assume tho position whidi they were afterwords to 
hold as the United Provinces 

At Delft, Predenck Caninnius, by some discourses de 
livered in the Gymnasium, had damaged the cause of the 
monks The enemy stiove to stifle his voice by orders, 
epistles, and deputations But the brave Christian man 
had said with proud confldence, * The Lord will cause this 
mountam in labor to bring forth nothing but a mouse J 
Oh I 'he exclaimed, ‘if only it were permitted us to preach 
publicly, the cause of the monks would be ruined ’ But 
obstacles were every day increasing, and the rum of mona- 
chism seemed more and moro remote Canirmius did not 
lose courage ‘The Lord withdraws his arm,’ said he, 
‘because we attribute every thing to our own efforts 
But if he see that we cling to him with all our soul as 
to tho sole salvation of Israel, then he will suddenly pre- 
sent himself in the midst of his Church.’ § 

" A Christian triumvirate hod been formed in these prov- 
inces At the Hague, Willuuu Gnapheus, director of tho 

• ‘lIonastenorQiHadBoloplaneesseiBqTiatnm OochlfDos. Ger 

desias Ann, ui p 29 

t First senes voL ui book x chap iv 

{ ‘Ut monte partnnento noscator ndicnlas mna.’ — Ep Fr Ca- 
nirmii ad Hedionem, 1622 

§ * Tom demnin ex improviso ndent ecclesiai snai * — Hid. 
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Gynasiunij was diffusing the Gospel in tlie midst of liis 
pupils and liis connections, substituting for false worsbip 
a living faith in Christ. A. learned jurisconsult, Corne- 
lius Hoen, an excellent man, says Erasmus, and John 
Rhodius, rector of the college of Uti-echt, assisted him. 
They carried on them labors in common; and to them is 
attributed the translation of the New Testament into the 
vulgar tongue, which was pubhshed in 1623.* The ne- 
cessity of an intimate union with Chi-ist was a disthictive 
feature of the teaching of these three Dutchmen. ‘ Our 
Lord Jesus Christ,’ said Hoen in 1621, ‘ when announcing 
to his people the pardon of their sins, added a pledge to 
his promise, lest them faith should waver. Just as a 
bridegroom desirous of ratifying an engagement gives a 
ring to his bride and says to hei', Take this, I give myself 
to thee; just as the bride receiving this ling believes that 
her husband is hers, turns her heart awaj' fi-om all other 
men, and desires only to please her husband; so also 
must he who receives the Supper, the precious pledge by 
which the Heavenly Bridegroom desires to testify that 
he gives himself to -him, firmly believe that Christ f gave 
himself for him, and must consequently ttmn his heart 
from all that he has hitherto loved, and seek after Chi'ist 
alone, must be anxious only about what pleases him and 
cast all his cares upon him. This is what is meant by eat- 
ing the flesh of Christ and drinhing his blood' These words 
did not completely satisfy Luther, but Zwinglius heartily 
approved them. The reformed symbol was early adopted 
in Holland. These three Dutchmen were peaceably dis- 
seminating the Gospel in their respective spheres, when a 
storm suddenly burst over them, Hoen and Gnapheus J 

* Gerdesius, Ann. iii. p. 55. See also Van Till, Le Long, &c, 

t ‘ Similiter sumens eucliaristiani pignus sponsi sui, firmiter cre- 
dere debet Christum jam esse suum.’ — ^Epistola Christina per 
Honium, 

X ‘Cansa inandita in carcerem conjici jusserunt.’ — Gnapheus, 3b- 
bias and Lazarus. 
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■wcro arrested and thrown into prison, without any trial 
of then cause 

Theso two men, no Inonds to noise or display, never 
speaking of themselves, intent on the duties of their call- 
mg, behoving that the truth ought to be sown in peace, 
had never supposed that any danger could overtake them, 
and now, in the twinkling of an eye, they found them- 
selves in a dungeon They were astounded. ‘Every 
one knows,* said Gnapheus,* * with what diligence I have 
always devoted myself to the instruction of the young, 
but without representing to them ceremonies as the 
essence of rebgion This is my crime I ’ After three 
months, the Count of Holland, who highly esteemed 
these excellent men, became bail for them They were 
then removed to the Hague, and this town was assigned 
as their prison Some time afterwards, Hoenfell asleep 
in peace, and Gnapheus, at the end of the second year, 
was set at liberty 

There wore m the Netherlands men of more decided 
faith than the three humanists At Groningen, where 
that pastor Frederick hved whom Erasmus proclaimed 
to be a second Augustine, the doctor of law, Abnng, and 
the masters of arts, Timmermann, Pistons, and Lesdrop, 
sharply attacked the paphl monarchy ‘ We refuse,’ they 
said, ‘to the Roman pontiff that sword which is com- 
monly assigned to him Christ, when speaking of here- 
tics, said, Beware of them,f but He did not say. Massa- 
cre and destroy them J Ghnst gave to his Church teach 
ers and not satraps.’ Tbusspalo, despising danger, theso 
energetic doctors Boldness was discretion and won the 
victory. But such cases were rare, especially in the 
southern portion of the Netherlands. 

• ‘Itegnum illnd cffiremoniamm et felsortun caltaTun non assec- 
tan ’ — Ibid Preface 

t Matt Tu 16 

{ ‘Nonnit Ftrdde,inieidaietjvgvtal^' — Dispatatio babita. Oroo* 
ingse, 1529 Gerdesius, Anru. m. App pp 29 60 
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Tlie enemies of the Eeformation seemed to be more 
tborougbly awabe in the sontb than in the north. At 
Antwerp and in the surrounding districts there were 
(1524) a great number of people of evei^ rank who began 
to relish that divine word which had been proclaimed by 
Spreng, Henry of Zutphen, and others. The preaching 
of a pious Augustine monk having been prohibited, those 
who longed for the light arranged to meet on Sundays 
near the Scheldt, at the place where ships were built, 
thinking that if men should hold their peace the very 
stones would cry out. The congregation was assembled, 
and there was no preacher; but, after some seconds, a 
young man, perhaps a seamen, rose. His name was 
Nicholas; and the word of God which he had received 
was warmly stirring in his heart. When he saw all these 
poor people gathered together in this lonely spot, ar- 
dently desiring good for their souls, and finding none, 
Nicholas remembered the five thousand who were with- 
out victuals in the desert.* He went to the margin of 
the river, stepped into a boat that he might be better 
heard by the multitude, and read that part of the Gospel 
which relates how Jesus fed the hungry ones. This word 
told him that the power of God was not tied to outward 
means; and that it is all one to him whether there be 
few or many to edify his people. In short, God so blessed 
his word that all those who heard it were satisfied.f The 
multitude standing on the bank, who had listened with 
sympathy, then dispersed. The report of this preaching 
having spread through the whole town, the enemies of 
the Eeformation were very much enraged, and they re- 
solved to get rid of Nicholas, but to do it clandestinely 
because they feared the people. The next day the plot 
was executed. A band of their accomplices came noise- 

• Matt. xiv. 14r-21. 

t ‘ Juvenis quidom Uicolans in navem littori proximam ascendit 
ot Evangelium. . . pie explicayit.’ — Scnltetus, Ann, sec. i. p. 192 
in Gerdesius, Ann. iii. p. 37. 
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lesaly upon the young mon; t^vo or tliree seized ^ 
•wliilo others held a great sack They forced 
into it, bound the sa<d. ivith a cord, then earned it to 
nver and threw it into the water * Since he was fond 
preaching on the S<diddt, let him do it now at his lei 
"WTien the execution was accomplished, these 
made a boast of it This crime filled the hearts of 1 
est men with terror, and the friends of the Gospel pu 
ceived the dangers which surrounded them. 

More freedom was sometimes allowed to pnests 
to laymen. At Meltza, a place distant two German mi- 
from Antwerp, an eloquent preacher made a spirited 
tack on Eomish superstitions, without perhaps thoroUc 
ly comprehendmg evangehcal doctrine Hearers flock 
to him in such multitudes that he had to preach m < 
fields *^0 pnests,’ said he, spealang one day of 
mass, *we are worse than the traitor Judas For 
sold the Lord Jesus and dehrered him up, while we, ' 
our part, sell him indeed, but tee do not driver him o 
to you ’t People had for a long time been accui. 
to these epigrams, and they were less dreaded 
senous and hving word. 

There were, moreoxer, in the ranks of the 
of the Netherlands enlightened men who, 
on the side of the reformers, were preparmg ^ 
the Keformation Phihp, bishop of Utrecht, 
their number He devoted the beginning 
prayer, and he hked espeaally in prayer to 
the words of the Bible. He had read the 
several times, and Brasmus boasted of ' 
tie pccfiiy of 2us aiocals.^ Se nus- at 
the heentionsness occasioned by the 

* •PosteioaTitemdieBaccoindatas. 
projectas est,’ — Gerdesins, ,dnn. lu. p 37 

j ‘Kos vero earn vobia vendimas et non 
^nn. p 210 

j Erasmus £pp, 266. Gehlesins, ui p 
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and monks, and expressed tlie liopo tliat, witliin liis life- 
time, all compulsory celibacy "would be abolished by the 
unauimoxis consent of bishops and priests.=’= 

This did not fail to i^roduce some impression. In 
Holland, Brabant, and Flanders, many monks and nuns 
quitted the conxents. A large number of the inhabi- 
tants of these provinces embraced the reformed doctrine. 
Great meetings were held outside the to'vm of Antwerp, hi 
spite of the placai'ds of Charles the Fifth. But it would 
have been an easier task to stop the sun’s rays than to 
jirevent the light of the Gospel from penetrating into the 
hearts of men. 

. IJnfortimately the evangelical work encountered adver- 
saries of another kind. One day a man who came from 
the Netherlands presented himself to Luther, and said 
to him, in a tone at once emphatic and coarse — ‘God, 
who created the heavens and the earth, sends me to 
thee.’ ‘ One more ! ’ thought Luther; ‘ all these famous 
men are pressed by tlie desire to break a lance with me ! 
What do you want "uith me?’ he said to the Nether- 
lander. ‘I request you,’ he rephed, ‘to read to me the 
books of Moses.’ ‘And what sign have you,’ said the 
reformer, ‘ that God sends you to me ? ’ ‘ This sign is to 

be found in the Gospel according to St. John,’ said the 
Netherlander. Luther had enough of this. ‘ Good,’ said 
he, ‘ come again another time. The books of Moses are too 
long for me to find time just now to read them to you.’ 

The prophet indeed came back. B!is rehgion was a 
kind of rationalism embellished with illuminism. ‘Every 
man,’ he said, ‘ has the Holy Spirit; for this is nothing 
but his o"wn reason. There is no hell; our flesh alone is 
condemned, and every soul will have eternal life.’ 

Luther, alarmed, "wrote immediately to the Antwerp 
Christians.f ‘ I see,’ said he, ‘ that there are sphits of 


* ‘"Ut omnis compulsse casfcitatis necessitas toUeretur.’ — ^Matlisei, 
Analecta, toI. i. pp. 192-203. 


t Lutlier, ^pp. Gerdesius, Ann. iii. p. 42 « 
VOL. "ra. — 22 
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error stirring among you; and I -will not by my silence 
allow an evil to spread wbidi I may have power to pre* 
vent Under the papacy Satan held his court m peace 
Bnt one who is mightier (Chnst) having now come and 
conquered him, Satan is fnnous and creates an uproar 
If therefore one of these men wishes to talk with you 
about high and difficult questions worked out by them, 
say to him — ^What God reveals to us suffices us . . . 
Art thou mocking ns that thou wouldst induce us to 
search into things which thyself knowest not? The devil 
attempts to bring forward profitless and mcomprdiensi- 
ble questions to the end that he may draw giddy minds 
out of the right path. Wo hare enough to do for our 
whole life if we endeavor to become well acquainted with 
Jesus Ohnsi Let useless prattlers alone * 

The Christians of the Netherlands profited by these 
counsels A great number of men enlightened by the 
Gospel enhghtened others by means of it These ud> 
known men were Gerard Wormer, WUham of Utrecht, 
Peter Nannius, Lawrence, Hermann Ooq, Nicholas Qmc- 
quius, the learned Walter Delenus, and at the imperial 
court, Phihp de Lons, secretary of Brabant* 3h spite 
of all the efforts of the censure sacra, the truth was 
spreading m all directions, and a people of believers was 
forming who were to become a people of martyrs 


GHAFTEK X 
‘Toormuo stones ’ 

(1525—1538) 

If Home was for some centuries to crash the new peo* 
pie, the offspring of the Go^el in the east of Europe, in 
Hungary, there was at the western extremity of the Euro- 
• Gerdesios ^nn. in p 44 
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pean continent anotlior people -wliicli sLo was to strivOj 
•until still greater %'iolence, to annihilate. The Nether- 
lands were to become the theatre selected bj’ the adher- 
ents of the papacy for the accomplishment on the grand- 
est scale of their greatest crimes. Charles the Fifth, a 
prince who on some occasions disxilaycd a tolerant spirit, 
was the man from whom were to proceed the cxnel edicts; 
and his successor was to go beyond him in the art of 
destruction. 

Charles the Fifth had some remarhable qualities. He 
was active, intelligent, a keen politician, brave, energetic, 
and calm. But a loftj’ soul was wanting to him. He 
was destitute of faith, of compassion and of justice, ad- 
dicted to intemperance of every land, c.specially to that 
of the table. He did not eat, he devoured; and his ex- 
cesses hastened his end. But if ho made no scruple of 
transgressing the gi-eatest commandments of God, he was 
all the more eager to observe cold and triinal ceremonies. 
He used holy water and had mass sung to him every day. 
He invoked the saints; and, in drawing up his will, in 
order to make more sure of the pardon of his sins, ho 
commended his soul not only to God, but also to the 
blessed Virgin Mary, the blessed St. Peter, St. Paul, St. 
George, St. Anne, and generally to all the saints, male 
and female, of Paradise, and to the converted thief {ait 
bon larron)* He appeared zealous for the ordinances of 
God, affected like certain Jews to ‘write them on his 
door-posts,’ but he did not put them in his heart; and 
he sought to make up for great offences ‘by some paltry 
trash of satisfaction.’ His son Philip, and others who 
after him occupied the throne of Sirain, likewise adopted 
and carried out, in a manner yet more striking, this h3Tpo- 
critical and shameful system. Charles was not a bigot 
from fanaticism; he was not afraid to imprison the Holy 
Father himself. He did not in reality put much differ- 
ence between evangelical and Bomish creeds. But, en- 
* State Paper's of Cardinal Granvella, vol. i. p. 
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dowed Tvitli considerable judgment, he understood that 
tlio doctrine which offered resistance to the despotism 
of the popes would assuredly in certain cases offer resist- 
ance to the despotism of pnnces, and be feaied that if 
liberty were once established m the Church people would 
end with wanting to introduce it in the State Now, this 
was m hia eyes the crime of crimes Thus, although the 
Bcliemes of his policy often led him to spare the Protes 
tants, Charles was really a decided enemy of the Befor 
mation He found it a difficult matter at this epoch to 
destroy it in Germany, where he was not sovereign mas 
ter, and by doing so ho wonid have damaged his influence. 
But it was otherwise in the Kethcrlands If ho had re 
coived the empire by free election of his peers, he held 
these provinceg by right of succession, and was deter- 
mined to treat them according to his own good pleasure 
He assumed therefore to hold carle blanche with regard 
to them 

The generous inhabitants of these provinces had liber- 
ties of ancient date, and they fireely lavished their treas 
uies on the emperor But the pnuce was not in the 
humor to be stayed in his course either by their rights 
or their gifts He would massacre, bum, and crush them 
Thirty thousand men, some say fifty thousand, were sac 
nficed m the Netherlands as heretics during the reign of 
Charles the Fifth In this matter be did not stand much 
upon ceremony His secretanes fabneated frightful pla 
coids, which, being silently posted up m the streets of 
the towns, proclaimed cruel penalties, filled peaceful cit 
izens with terror, and soon made numerous nctime The 
most excellent of hia subjects were burnt, drowned, buned 
ahve or strangled for having read the Word of God and 
maintained the doctrmes which ifc teaches The most 
cruel methods were the best. This great pnuce, there- 
fore, who has been and is shU extolled by so many voiec“, 
instead of being crowned with glory, ought to bo branded 
by posterity with the mark of its reprobation 
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Charles found co-operators both in the pope, Clement 
"STI.j and in some of the leading men of the cotmtiy. One 
of these -was Charles of Egmont, Dulco of Guelderland, 
an ambitious and Auolent man, -srho had spent his life 
(he was nearly sixty) in xierpetual agitation and wars; a 
soiu* and gloomy man, who died of grief when, in 1538, 
his duchy was given to the Dulie of Cloves. Egmont 
was one of those who feared, not -without reason, that the 
religious change would draw after it a jjolitical change. 
Alarmed at the progress which the Reformation was mak- 
ing around him, actuated by a blind and imijetuous zeal, 
he wrote from Arnheim to the i> 02)0 to enlist him in the 
war which he intended to undertake. ‘ In aU humility,’ 
he said to him, ‘ we kiss your feet, most holy Father, and 
we inform you that as the pernicious heresy of Luther 
does nothing, alas, but x^ropagale and strengthen itself 
from day to day, we are striving to extii'pate it. Wo are 
extremely distressed at finding that some princes, oim 
neighbors, permit many things which they ought to re- 
press. This is the reason for our entreating yoxu’ Holi- 
ness to command them to use more vigilance lest the 
many-headed beast shoxild swallow uj) the chimch of Je- 
sus Christ. And as the ecclesiastics are themselves in- 
fected, and as we dare not lay om" hands on the Lord’s 
anointed, we pray you to authorize us to compel them 
to return to the good path, and if they do not repent to 
inflict on them the punishment of death.’ * 

The pope did not keep him long waiting for an answer. 
A pontifical brief of Clement YU., addressed to Erhard 
de la Marck, cardinal bishop of Liege, said to him — ‘We 
are convinced that for the extirpation of this pestilence 
a higher authority is needed than that of the inquisitors 
established by Campeggio; we therefore require you to 
put forth all your ability and anxious endeavors to sup- 
port the labors of the holy inquisition, and we give you 

* ‘Suppliciis etiam extremis adficiendi.’ — ^Pontanns, Bisi. Giidd. 
lib. xi. fol. 720 Gerdesius, Ann. iii. p. 46. 
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foU authority over it Apply yourself with aU your heart 
to root out the tares which Ijutheran treachery has sown 
in the Lord s field Never will you find a more splendid 
opportunity of obeying God and of making yourself 
agreeable to us * * 

This brief was not to remain long without effect In- 
deed, there were already m the Netherlands many, both 
men and women, who were suffering tortures or death 
that they might bear witness to the GospeL We shall 
describe some cases 

At Woerden, a town situated between Leyden and 
TJtrecht, hved a simple man, warden of the collegiate 
church, an office which gave him a certain position He 
was well informed, was of a religious spirit, liked Ins of- 
fice, and discharged its duties zealously But his warm- 
est affection was fised on the person of his son John 
John van Bakker, called in Latin Fistonus, studied under 
Ehodms at the college of Utrecht He made great prog- 
ress there in literature, but he also learnt something else 
It was at the period of the revival of the Christian rehg- 
ion The yoimg man was struck by the glorious bnghtr 
ness of the truth, and a Iivmg light was shed abroad in 
his heart f Khodius was attached to his young disciple, 
and they were often seen conversing together, hke father 
and son The canons of XJtredit took offence. The two 
evangelicals were watched, attacked, threatened, and de- 
nounced as Lutherans, and word had been hastily sent 
to the father that his son was fallen into heresy The 
old churchwarden, thunderstruck by the news, tremhhng 
at the thought of the danger impending over his Defoved 
son, at once recalled him to Woerden But the very 
evil which he wished to avoid was by this means only 
increased John, filled with ardent desire for the propa- 
gation of the truth, let slip no opportunity of proclaim- 
ing the Gospel to his feUow-citizens Atfackswerore- 

• Gerdesins <Inn Jii p 46. 

f « Folgore Tentatia qoffi tom renasci coepfiiftt tactns.’— -/6M- P 
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Hewed; tlie alarm of tlie fattier grew greater. He now 
sent Ms son to Louvain to improve Mmself in Kterature, 
"and also because tMs town passed for the stronghold of 
popery. But old ties of hospitality united the father 
with Erasmus; and John was therefore placed under the 
influential patronage of tMs scholar. Out of deference 
to the wishes of his father, but sorely against his own 
will, he became a priest. He immediately availed him- 
self, however, of tMs office to contend more effectively 
against the anti-christian traditions and to spread abroad 
more extensively the knowledge of CMist. The canons 
of Utrecht, who had not lost sight of Mm, summoned 
him to appear before them. He refused to do this; and 
upon this refusal, the prefect of Woerden put Mm in 
prison. But PMlip, bishop of Utrecht, was favorably 
disposed towards the Gospel; and John regained his lib- 
erty and without delay betook himself to Wittenberg. 
Here he lived in intimate intercourse with Luther and 
Melanchthon, and with many pious young men from all 
the countries of Europe. He thus became established in 
the faith. On Ms return to Holland, he taught evangel- 
ical truth with still more energy than before. The chap- 
ter of Utrecht, whose inquisitorial glance followed Mm 
everywhere, now sentenced Mm to banishment for tMee 
years, and ordered Mm to go to Eome, that he might 
give himself up to the penances required for the expia- 
tion of Ms errors. But instead of setting out for Italy, 
he began to travel aU over Holland, instructing, con- 
firming, and building up the CMistians scattered abroad 
and the chm’ches. He visited Hoen and Gnapheus, who 
were at the time prisoners for the Gospel’s sake, and 
consoled them. His father followed him with both joy 
and anxiety in Ms Christian wanderings. Although he 
feared that John’s faith would bring down persecution 
upon him, he nevertheless felt attracted towards it. If 
the sky looked threatening, the old man in alarm would 
fain have recalled his son; but if no cloud seemed likely 
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to disturb tbo serenity of the evangelical day, the father 
rejoiced m the piety of lua son and triumphed in his 
triumphs * 

We have now reached the year 1623 Hitherto Bal- 
ker had outwardly belonged to the Church of Rome He 
now began to consider A\hether he ought not to bring 
his outward actions into harmony with his inward convic- 
tions Tina harmony is not always attained at the first 
step Bakker discontinued ofiSciating in the church, and 
renounced all profit and advantage proceeding from Rome. 
When he understood that sacerdotal life is opposed to the 
Gospel, he married, and, calling to mmd the example of 
Paul, who was a tentmaker, the lettered disciple of Rbo- 
diua set himself to earn Ins hvehhood by bafang bread, 
dicing the ground, and other manual labor But at 
the same time he preached in pnvate houses, and wel- 
comed all who came to seek at his hands consolation and 
instruction A step at this time taken by Rome tended 
to increase his zeal The pope, anxious to consolidate 
his tottermg see, mvented a new species of mdulgenccs, 
which were not to bo offered for sale hke those of Tetze!, 
but were to be given gratuitously by the priests to all 
persons who, at certain times and in certain places, should 
come to hear a mass These indulgences having been 
preached m Woerden, Bakker rose m opposition to them 
He unveiled the craft of those who distributed them, 
boldly proclaimed the grace of Christ, strengthened the 
feeble, and pacified troubled consciences. The inhabi- 
tants of Woerden, affected by such zeal, resorted in 
crowds to the lowly dwelling in which they found the 
jieace of God, a Chnstian woman who sympathized with 
all their sorrows and endeavored to rehevo their neccs 
sities, and a pious mmister who earned his living by tbo 
labor of his own hands The ordmary pnest of the place, 

• JoK Pistoni ^oerdenatts llartynaia 0 SIS editnraaJac. Reno 
Lagi Bfttav 1G19 — Scoltetoa, jina. ad annos. ^Gerdesioi^ ./tnn. uf 
pp 48, 40 
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provoked by the neglect into which he had fallen, de- 
nounced Bakker, at first to the magistrate, and next to 
the governess of the Netherlands. He made such des- 
perate efforts * that one day, in 1525, the officers of jus- 
tice, by order of Margaret, arrested Bakker and commit- 
ted him to prison at the Hague. The poor father on 
hearing the news was struck as by a thunderbolt. Bak- 
ker, doomed to harsh and solitary confinement, perceived 
the danger which hung over him. He looked all round 
and saw no defender except the Holy Scriptures. His 
enemies, who were afraid of his superior knowledge, sent 
for theologians and inquisitors from Louvain; and an im- 
perial commission was instructed to watch the proceed- 
ings and see that the heretic was not spared. The doc- 
tors came to an understanding about the trial, and every 
one’s part was fixed. The inquisitorial court was formed, 
and the young Christian — he was now twenty-seven years 
of age — appeared before it. Cross-pleadings were set up. 
The following are some of the affirmations and negations 
which were then heard at the Hague : — 

The Court — ‘ It is ordered that every one should sub- 
mit to all the decrees and traditions of the Koman church.’ 

BakJcer. — ■* There is no authority except the Holy Script- 
tu'es; and it is from them only that I can receive the doc- 
trine that saves.’ f 

The Court — ‘Do you not know that it is the church it- 
self which, by its testimony, gives to the Holy Scriptures 
their authority ? ’ 

Bakker. — ‘ I want no other testimony in favor of the 
Scriptures than that of the Scriptures themselves, and 
that of the Holy Spirit which inwardly convinces us of 
the truths which Scripture teaches.’ 

The Court — ‘Did not Christ say to the apostles — He 
who heareth you heareth me ? ’ 

* ‘ Manibus pedibusquo egit.’ — Gerdesius, Ann. iii. p, 49. 

t ‘ Se extra scripturam sacram nil quicquam quod ad ealutarem 
attinet doctrinam fide accipere.’ — Gerdesius, Ann. iii. p. 50. 
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Sakler — ‘"We -would assuredly listen to you if you 
could prove to ns that you ore sent by Ohnst ’ 

The Court — ‘The pn^la are the successors of the 
apostles.’ 

£aLker — * All Ghnstiana bom of water and of the Spirit 
me priests; and, although all do not publicly preacl^ all 
offer to God, through Chnat spiritual sacrifices ’ 

The Court — * Tahe care I heretics are to be estennm 
atod with the sword ’ 

Bakker — ‘ The church of Christ is to male use only of 
meekness and the power of the word of God.' 

It was not for one day only, but dunng many dajs, 
and in long sessions, that the inquisitors plagued Bak- 
ker They charged him especially with three cnmes — 
despising indulgences, discontinuing to say mass, and 
marrying * 

As Bakker’s steadfastness frustrated all the efforts of 
the inq-oisitors, they bethought themselTes of making 
him go to confession, hoping thus to obtain some crim- 
inating admission So they had him into a niche in the 
wainscoting, where the confessor received penitents, and 
a pnest questioned him miautelj on all kinds of subjects. 
They could only get one answer from him — ‘I confess 
freely before God that I am a most miserable sinner, 
worthy of the curse and of eternal death, but at the same 
time I hope, and have even a strong confidence that, 
for the sake of Jesus Christ my Lord and my only Sa- 
viour, I shall certainly obtain everlasting blessedness.’ 
The confessor then pronounced him altogether unworthj 
of absolution, and he was thrown into a dark dungeon 
So long as Philip, bishop of Utrecht, lived, the canons, 
although they had indeed persecuted Bakker, had not 
yentured to put him to death This moderate bishop, 
so friendly to good men, ba-ving died on the 7th of Apnl. 
1525, the chapter felt more at liberty, and Bakker’s death 
• ‘ Ihaqno et multam ab inquiaitonbixs vexatus.’ — Scaltctns, Ann. 
ad anmiio 
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was resolved on. The tidings of his approaching execu- 
tion spread alarm through the little city;* and peo- 
ple of all classes immediately hastened to him and im- 
plored him to make the required recantation. But he 
refused. Calm and resolved, one care alone occupied his 
thoughts, the state of his father. The old man had fol- 
lowed all the phases of the trial. He had seen the stead- 
fastness of his son’s faith and the supreme love which he 
had for Jesus Christ, so that nothing in the woild could 
separate him from the SaAuour. This sight had filled 
him with joy and had strengthened his own faith. The 
inquisitors, who were very anxious to induce Baklrer to 
recant, thought that one course was still open to them. 
They betook themselves therefore to the old man, and 
entreated him to urge John to submit to the pope. ‘My 
son,’ he replied ‘is very dear indeed to me; he has never 
caused me any sorrow; but I am ready to offer him up a 
sacrifice to God, as in old time Abraham offered up Isaac.’ f 

It was then announced to Bakker that the hour of his 
death was at hand. This news, says a chronicler, fiUed 
him with unusual and astonishing joy.J During the 
night he read and meditated on the divine word. Then 
he had a tranquil sleep. In the morning (September 15) 
they led him upon an elevated stage, stripped him of the 
priestly vestments which he had been obhged to wear, 
put on him a yellow coat, and on his head a hat of the 
same color. This done, he was led to execution. As he 
passed by one part of the prison, where several Chris- 
tians were confined for the sake of the faith, he was af- 
fected and cried aloud — ‘Brothers! I am going to suffer 
martyrdom. Be of good coiuage like faithful soldiers of 
Jesus Christ, and defend the truths of the Gospel against 

* Gerdesius, Ann. iii. p. 51. 

t ‘Paratum se qiiidem Abrahami exemplo filium oppido caruin 
. . . Deo offerre.’ — Gerdesius, Ann. iii. p. 51. 

f ‘ Stnpendo qiiodam et inusitato animi gaudio.’ — Gnaphens, Eist. 
Pistorii, p. 163. 
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all Tinrigliteoiisness ’ The prisoners started wlien they 
heard these Tvorda, clapped their hands, uttered cnes of 
jor, and then uath one voice struck up the Dexim 
They determined not to cease singing until the Christian 
heio should have ceased to live Bakker, indeed, could 
not hear them, but these songs, associated \nth the 
thoughts of the martyr, ascended to the throne of God. 
First they sang the Stagnum. Cerlamen, then the hymn 
beginning mth the words, ‘0 beaia bealoTV.ni martyrum 
solemnia ’ This holy concert was the prelude to the fes- 
tival which was to be celebrated in heaven The mortyr 
went np to the stake, took from the hands of the execu- 
tioner the rope with which he was to be sti-ingled before 
being given up to the flames, and passing it round bis 
nook with Ins own hands, he said with joy — *0 death! 
where is thy sting ? ' A moment aftci words he said — 
‘Lord Jesus, iorgiye them, and remember me, 0 Son of 
God ’ The executioner pulled the rope and strangled 
lum Then the fire consumed him The great conflict 
was finished, the solemnity of the martyrdom was over 
Such Was the death of John van Bakker His father sur- 
vived to mourn hia loss * 

John van Bakker was not the only one visited with 
these extreme penalties which the duke of Guelderland 
had demanded of tUo pope There was in the convent 
of his order at Bntz, a Cannehte, named Bernard about 
fifty years of age As a fearless preacher of the Gos- 
pel the monks detested him, and they succeeded in get- 
ting him sentenced to death His exeeution was at- 
tended hysonie sirigidar circfforsttiaces, wfrrc:& gisr<?;v's5 
to one of those legends so numerous m the Bomish 
church, and from which all the evangelicals had not yet 
freed themselves Rome still left her mark occasionally 
on the Reformation, When Bernard was cast into the 
flames the fire went out. This was thrice repeated TLo 
executioner then seized a hammer and struck the victim 
• Revias, Schroecldi, Brandt, Scoltetns ad ananm 
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Tims far the 61017 is crciliblc; biii ai this point it is 
cbangccl, and passes fi'om bistorv io fable. The body 
being cast for tlio fourlli time upon the pile, ibo lire 
again Trent ont, and tbo body, it ivas said, wis no longer 
visible to tbo bystandoi's; so that a report M'as circulated 
that this man of God bad been translated to beaven.^' 
The deatb of tbeso pious men did not extiiiiato evan- 
gelical Christianity. The seed scattered .abroad in Ibo 
Nctberlands bad cvoryivbci'o sprung uji and bad borno 
fruit at Antwerp, and especially at Bois-le-Duc, both 
wcaltby and powerful towns. ‘At Antwerp,’ said Eras- 
mus, ‘we see, in s[iitc of the edicts of tbo emperor, tbo 
people floclving in crowds wberever tbo word is to bo 
beard. It is found necessary for Ibc guards to be under 
arms night and day. 13ois-le-Duc,’ added the Rotterdam 
scholar, ‘has banished from its walls aU the Franciscans 
and Dominicans.’ f By the vast commerce of the Netber- 
lauds men were attracted to tbo country from all quar- 
ters, and many of these immigrants were lovers of tbo 
Gospel. These provinces, it was said, rc.semidcd a valley 
which receives in its bosom the u’aters of many dificrent 
regions, so that the plants which aro to be found there 
thrive and bear tbo finest fruits. The year 1525 iiro- 
duced the most excellent of all. The New Testament in 
the Dutch language bad been published at Amsterdam 
as early as 1523. The Old Testament appeared at Ant- 
werp in 1525; and the same year, in the same town, 
Liesveld published tbo whole Bible. The Roman doc- 
tors, indeed, ridiculed the missionaries ‘whose office it is 
to sow in remote lauds the leaves of a book which the 
winds carry one knoAvs not whither.’ | But these leaves, 

* ‘Cadaver ox oculis adstantium dispamisse, secata constanti 
fatna virum Dei ad coelum translntum esse.’ — Sclielhorn, Amccnit. 
liiterar. iv. p. 418, &c. 

t Erasmus, Epp. 757. Gerdesius, Ann. iii. p. 43. 

I Phrase used by tho Eev. Father Ft'lix, in his discourses at 
Notre Dame, Paris. 
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in conjunction with the pireaching of the reformers, tooh 
from tho popo, in the eixteeath centuiy, the centre and 
the north of Europe 

Nevertheless, the beat mmds at the court, and espe- 
cially the Governess ilai^aret herself, an enlightened 
pnncess, and one who was emcerely anxious for the pros- 
perity of the Netherlands, were asking themselves what 
was the source of the evih and whether the death of such 
men as Bakkor and Bernard conld check it Erasmus 
and others replied that a reform of the priests and monks 
would render useless that which Luther called for This 
Was a mistake More than once, in different ages, such a 
icfonn had been tried, some outward improvements had 
been effected, but the change had been only of short dura- 
tion, because inwardly the deep pnociples of Chrmtian 
faith and life had not been re-established The govern* 
meat, however, attempted this superficial reform About 
the close of September, 1623, Margaret addressed the 
magistrates of the Netherlands ‘Be on your guard,’ 
she said to them, ‘lest the teaching of the pnests, which 
abounds in fables, and their impure manner of hfe, give 
a blow to the prosperity of the church ’ * She did more 
Appeahng to the pnests themselves, ebo said — ‘It is our 
intention thot those men only should be allowed to preach 
who are prudent, inteUigont, and moral f Let the preach- 
ers avoid every thing which might semdabze the peojile, 
find let them not speak so much against Luther, and 
agimst his doctrines and those of the ancient heretics ’J 

Such were the sentiments of enlightened Catholics, 
but neither Margaret nor Charles the Fifth had power 
to transform the Church Their letters even called forth 
murmurs and objections ‘ Why, they are laying the 
blame on the pnests for the wrongs caused by the ro- 

* ‘ Per eorom doctnnam fabaljs refeitam vet mores imponssimos. 

— Gerdesins, Ann m p 54. 

t Docoment dated from the September 27, 1625. — Ibid. 

t ibid 
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formers. Lutlier did tlie miscliief, and now the monts 
must hear the burden and the penalty! ’ It was a pen- 
alty for those. who thus complained to have to begin to 
do well. 

After a gleam of good sense, the authorities went 
astray once more and resumed their rigorous proceed- 
ings. In the judgment of many this was the easier 
and more logical course. The jiapist party regained the 
ascendency, and declared with all their might that there 
was only one thing to do — to extii-pate evangelical doc- 
trine. A now edict was published in the proAdnces. Re- 
ligious meetings, whether jmblic or private, were prohib- 
ited The reading of the Gosiiels, of the epistles of St. 
Paul, and of other pious works, was forbidden. Any 
person who asserted, either in his own house or else- 
where, anj' tiling respecting faith, the sacraments, the 
pope and the councils, incurred the heaviest penalties. 
No work could be printed before being approved, and 
eveiy heretical book was to be bui-nt.* This ordinance 
was earned into execution without delay, and its provi- 
sions were extended even to writings inspued b}' the most 
praiseworthy benevolence. A noble lady of HoUaud hav- 
ing lost her husband, her trial excited warm sympathy in 
the heai’t of Gnapheus. He wrote a book in which ha 
set forth all the consolations to be found in evangelical 
doctrine, pointing out at the same time that the doctrine 
of the priests was destitute of them. He was immediately 
arrested and confined in a monastery, was fed on bread 
alone, and was condemned to three months’ penance. 
The humanist felt keenly the distress of the days in 
which he lived; and, desirous of alleviating his own bit- 
ter sufferings and those of his contemporaries, he began 
in his cell a work to which he gave the title of TobiQ.< evd 
Lazarus. Therein he offers to aU Christians the mos: 
precious consolations, and shows how much those are rris- 
taken who see in the first evangelical Christians c: 

* Gercrsrvj. SL r. .53. 
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Netberlands only more or less Tiolent adversaries of the 
pope * Receive afflictions with resignation and a joyful 
spirit,’ said he, * thou utII straightway discern in them a 
source of true and permanent consolation Give to God 
in faith the name of Father, and every thing which thou 
shalt receive from Hia fatherly hand will seem good to 
thee Lay hold on Christ by faith, and then nothing will 
strengthen you liho tnala Fatherly love is never better 
seen than in its chastisements, and it is in the midst of 
tribulations that the glory of the kingdom of God shines 
forth ’ This book bore wholesome fruit, and many by 
reading it were led to the knowledge of the truth * Gna 
pheus m his day fulfilled the office of a comforter 

This was not the part which Charles the Fifth had 
chosen On condnding (January 15, 1520) with Francis 
I the peace of Madrid, he declared in the preamble that 
the object of this peace was * to be able to turn the com- 
mon arms of all Christian kings, princes, and potentates 
to the expulsion and destruction of miscreants, and the 
extirpation of the Lutheran sect and of all the said here- 
tics alienated from the bosom of Holy Church,’ f It was 
very soon seen that this resolution was sincere 

In the town of Monnikendam, on the shores of the 
Znyder Zee, there was Uving at this time a ividow named 
'Wendelmutha Klaessen, who had sorrowed greatly for 
the death of the partner of her life, but had also shed 
other and still more bitter tears over the sad state of 
her own soul She had found the peace which Christ 
gives, and had clung to the Saviour with a constancy 
and a courage which some of her fnonds called obsti- 
nacy The punty of her life created a sanctifying m 
fluencG around her, and ns she openly avowed her full 
trust m Christ, she was arrested, taken to the fortress 

• ‘HjnsTirtate pennulti ad rentalis coguitioncm sunt pcnlactu 
— Gerdesiua Ann. m p 66 

t Dumont, Cvrps unii'ersrf diplomatiqtte tiu droil des yens iv L p. 
399 
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of 'Woei’clen, and soon after to tlic Hagito to be tried 
there. 

The more steadfast her faith was, the more the priests 
set then: hearts on getting her to renounce it. Monies 
were incessantly going to see her, and omitted no means 
of shaking her resolution. The}' assailed her especially 
on the subject of trausubstantiatiou, and required her to 
worship as if they were God the little round consecrated 
wafers of which they made use in the mass.* But "Wen- 
dolmxitha, certain that what they presented to her as 
God was nothing more than thin bread, replied — ‘ I do 
not adore them, I abhor them.’ The priests, provoked 
at seeing her cling so tenaciously to her ideas, urged her 
kinsfolk and her friends to try all means of getting her 
to retract her sjDeeches. This they did. 

Among these friends was a noble lady who tenderly 
loved Wendehnutha.f These two Chi'istian women, al- 
though they were as one soul, had nevertheless different 
characters. The Dutch lady was full of anxiety and dis- 
tress at the prospect of what awaited her fraend, and said 
to her in the trouble of her soul — ‘ '\\rby not be silent, 
my dear "WendelmuthajJ and keep what thou believest in 
thhre own heart, so that the schemes of those who want 
to take away thy hfe may be baffled?’ AVendelmutha 
replied, with simple and affecting firmness — ‘Dost thou 
not know, my sister, the meaning of these words — With 
the heart man beheveth unto righteousness, and loith the 
mouth confession is made nnto salvation?' 

Another day, one of her kinsfolk, after having en- 
deavored in vain to shake her resolution, said to her — 
‘ You look as if you had no fear of death. But wait a 
little, you have not yet tasted it.’ She rephed imme- 
diately with firm hope — ‘ I confess that I have not yet 
tasted it; but I also know that I never shall taste it; for 

* ‘Illas rotundas bostiolas.’ — Qerdesius, Ann. iii. p. 62. 
t ‘ Nobili cuidam feminte Wendelmutbam unico diligenti.’ — J&. 63. 
t ‘ Our non taces, mea Wendelmutba ?’ — Ihid. 
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Chnst Las entlared xt for me and has positively said— If 
a man heep my saying ho sliaU never see death ’ 

Shortly afterwards, Wendelmutha appeared before the 
Dutph Supreme Court of Justice, and answered that 
nothing should separate her from her Lord and her 
God When tahen back mlo pnson, the priest urged 
her to confess *Do this,' he said, ‘while you are still 
in life’ She rephed — ‘I am already dead, and God is 
my life Jesus Christ has forgiven me all my sms, and 
if I have offended any one of my neighbors, I humbly 
beg him to pardon me ’ 

On the 20th of November, 1527, the officers of justice 
conducted her to execution They had placed near her 
a certain monk who held jn hia hand a crucifix, and asked 
her to kiss the image in token of veneration She rephed 
— *I know not this wooden Saviour, he whom I know is 
in heaven at the right hand of God, the Almighty Sa- 
viour’* She went modestly to the stake and when the 
flames gathered round her she peacefully closed her eyes, 
bowed down her head, as if she were falling asleep, and 
gave up her soul to God, while the fire reduced her body 
to asbes 

Other victuns besides were sacrificed Among their 
number was an Augustimau monk of Tournay, whose 
name was Henry Havmg been brought to a knowledge 
of the Gospel and finding the mactivity of cloister life 
insupportable, be betook himself to Courtrai, a neighbor- 
ing town, scattered there the seed of faith, manned, and 
to preachmg added the example of the domestic virtues 
Arrested at Courtrai.f ho was committed to pnson at 
Toumay He was tried, deprived of the symbols of the 
priesthood, and condemned to the flames At this mo- 
ment, the sense of the blessedness which ho was about to 
enjoy m the presence of the Saviour so powerfully pos 

• ‘Hane ego iignenm BalTStorem non agnosco — Gcrjeaius, Ann, 
m. p 63 

I ‘propter Terbum Dex captns.*— Scnltetus, Ann. ad annnto. 
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sessed liis soul that, unmindful of tlio j)riests and tlio 
judges Avho 'n'cro around him, he began singing aloud 
that fine old hymn attributed to Ambrose and to Aiigns- 
tine — Te Deuvi Laudamifs. The spectators went away 
from the stake touched by the courage of his soul and 
the greatness of his faith.-'*" 

The Reformation therefore showed itself to bo in truth 
the revived Gospel, as it has been called.f It was this 
Gospel, not only on account of its conformity with the 
writings of the apostles, but for yet other reasons. In 
the presence of the splendid palaces of a proud hierarchy', 
it restored apostolical poverty and htimility' to a declin- 
ing Christendom. In the midst of death it created life. 
Light sprang up in the midst of darkness; devotion and 
self-sacrifice stood face to face with monldsh and sacer- 
dotal egotism. It was a holy religion, holy' to the pitch 
of heroism, and formed Christians whose life, full of good 
works, was crowned by the triumphant death of martyr- 
dom. This faith, this courage, and these deaths were the 
preparation for and the introduction to the formidable 
and immortal conflict which was afterwards to make the 
Church of the Netherlands illustrious. They were only 
the outworks of the fortress which this people woiild one 
day erect against the oj)pression of the papacy. They 
formed the junction between the lowly walls which the 
faith of the little ones was at this time constructing in 
these lands and the glorious building which was after- 
wards erected. They served as the beginning of a gi*eat 
future. Moreover, these lives and these deaths were not 
isolated events. They were continually recurring in all 
countries during the epoch of the Reformation, and they 
filled it with glory. Nothing like them has been produced 
cither by Rome or by systems of philosojDhy. 

* ‘ Magna animi fortitudine et fidei magnitudine supplicium sua- 
timiissB txaditnr.’ — Gerdesins, Ann. iii. p. 64. 

t This term is used by Gerdesius and Scultetus in the title of 
their Anmles. 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE VICTIJIS OF CHARLES THE FIFTH 
(15!29— 1535) 

Charles the Fifth continued to prosecute his schemes 
Each of the numerous countnea which he united under 
his sceptre had its deshnation in accordance with the 
private views of its master The Netherlands were to be 
the field for the display of hia arbitrary authority and his 
cruel despotism The emperor had already given proof 
of his fierce disposition m the treaty of Madnd, hut he 
now gave further evidence of the same On the 29th of 
January, 1529, he concluded, at Barcelona, an alliance 
With the pope which was worthy of both of them It 
was therein declared that ‘many persons having com- 
pletely deviated from Christian doctrine, the emperor and 
his brother would make me of their power against those 
who should obstinately persist in their errors ’ All the 
jinnces were invited to jom this ‘holy alliance ’ * On the 
5th of August of the same year the emperor confirmed, 
by the treaty of Cambray, his determination to extirpate 
evangelical doctrine, and the same year a new placard, 
dated from Brussels, October 14, was everywhere posted 
Up, which ordered that all those who dwelt in the coun- 
try should, before November 25, dehver into the hands 
of the prefect of the place all books and manuscripts con- 
formed to the opmioDs of Luther "Whosoever failed to 
do BO, and whosoever should receive heretics into lus 
house, should be punished both with confiscation and 
with death ‘ Nevertheless,* it was added, * that wo may 
manifest to all with what compassion wo are moicd, 
those who before the said date shall confess and abjure 
• Damont, Corps unnersd dijpiomatlquf, pp 1,5. 
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tlieir errors sliall bo reconciled to tbo Cliurcb.’ Kelapsed 
XDcrsous and prisoners -wore, however, excepted. The re- 
lapsed were condemned to the flames; and with resi^ect 
to other heretics, the men wore to be beheaded, and the 
women condemned to the pit, i.c., to be buried alive. Half 
of the goods of accused persons was promised to the 
informers.* Such was the compassion with which, ac- 
cording to the assurance which ho gave, the heart of 
Charles the Fifth was moved. Was the atrocious pen- 
alty pronounced against women consequent on the fact 
that they usually showed more piety and gave greater 
provocation by them zeal to the satellites of Charles? 
This is possible; and at aU events the fact is greatly to 
their honor. 

The emperor was not the only oppressor of the evan- 
gelicals of the Netherlands. Charles of Egmont, dulce of 
Guelderland, who was at this time residing in the ancient 
loalace of his town of Axnlieira, on the i*ight bank of the 
Khine, indulged without restraint his wrath against the 
Heformation. Two men were the objects of his especial 
detestation. One of these was Gerhard Goldenhauer of 
Nimeguen, a con-espondent of Erasmus, who had brought 
many of the inhabitants of Guelderland to the knowledge 
of Christ. The other was Adolph Clarenbach, a learned 
and eloquent man, who had courageously iDroclaimed 
evangehcal truth. Shortly after the conclusion of the 
alliance between the emperor and the pope, the duke 
determined to do every thing in his power for the pm’pose 
of crushing the enemies of the pope. ‘ I will have,’ said 
he, ‘ all those who are tainted with the Lutheran heresy, 
young and old, natives and foreigners, men and women, f 
aU who, either within the privacy of theu own houses, or 
in hostelries, or in conventicles, shall have said or done 
any thing which savors of heresy, deprived without mercy 

* Harasi, Annales Duenm BrdbanticB, ii. p. 582. Gerdesius, Ann. 
iii. p. 65. Brandt, Scliook. 

t Pontanus, Mist. Qeldr. lib. xi. fol. 762. 
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and \nthout laspect of persons, of their property and their 
lires One third of their forfcime shall be mine, another 
third shall go to the towns or other places where the 
offence has been committed, and the remainmg third shall 
go to the informer ’ The ducal fanatic had signed with 
his own hand an edict embodying these barbarous stipn- 
lations He did not confine himself to threats At Am- 
heim, Nimeguen, and elsewhere, he caused men, women, 
and even monks, to be arrested, and after having exam- 
ined them had some of them drowned, othera beheaded, 
and many banished With respect to evangelical books, 
he ordered them all to be burnt In the palace where 
these orders were signed and discussed there was a young 
man not very friendly to popery, whose heart these cruel 
proceedings filled with sorrow This was Charles a son 
of the duke by a noble lady, and a much better man 
than his father, leading a virtuous life, and dear to all 
good men But nothing could stay the violence of the 
wretched Egmont Perpetually restless, gloomy, and 
fierce, he could not lay hands on Clarenbach and Gold- 
enhauer, but tbe former, immovable m his avowal of the 
truth, was burnt alive on the 20th of September, of this 
same year, 1529, at Cologne Goldenhauer withdrew to 
Strasburg, and was afterwards called to Marburg as pro- 
fessor of theology * 

Nothmg could check Uie course of the government of 
Chailes the Fifth On tbe contrary, it hastened on Six 
days after the publication of the last placard, Wilham, a 
Christian man of ZwoU, was struck He had been one 
of the ministers of Christian of Denmark, and bad como 
into Belgium with this prince Ere long, certain theolo- 
gians of Louvain, irritated by Ins profession of evangeli- 
cal doctrine, had him arrested They then went to him 
and said — ‘ Here are certain articles on which we require 
your opinion We give you twelve days to rcplf to ns, 

* Sleidan Scultetas Ilabos Vtrt/rolofflaii Gerdcsias, 
pp 41, 67 Melchior Adam 
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and if you refuse to do so/ tlioy added in a tlu’oatening 
tone, ‘ we shall proceed against you as we think proper.’ 

William read the articles, eight in number, and feeling 
that there was no need to take twelve days to answer 
them, he immediately made a confession of his faith.* * * § 
‘ Reverend doctors,’ he said to the theologians, ‘ I believe, 
with respect to the pope, that if he bo minded to Videld 
the temporal sword, to refuse obedience to the lawful 
magistrate, rather than confine himself to the spiritual 
sword which is the word of God,f he has no power either 
to bind or to loose consciences. With respect to purga- 
tory, every Christian Imows perfectly well that after death 
he will be blessed. With respect to‘ the invocation of 
saints, we have in heaven Christ alone as mediator, and 
it is to Him that I chng. With respect to the mass, it is 
certainly not a sacrifice; for the blood of Christ shed 
upon the cross suffices for the salvation of the faithful. 
With respect to Luther’s books, I admit that I have read 
them, not however out of contempt for His Imperial 
Majesty, but in order that by learning and knowing the 
truth I may reject every untruth.’ 

The doctors of Louvain, noted for their hatred of the 
Gospel, listened with abhorrence to this candid confes- 
sion, in which piety so singular shone forth. J For such 
a confession, they said, the man who makes it assuredly 
deserves to be condemned to death. A stake was there- 
fore prepared at Mechlin, and William was bmmt alive 
amidst the lamentations of pious men, who all mommed 
the death of this Christian martj'r.§ 

A yoimg man of Naarden, on the Zuyder Zee, not far 
from Amsterdam, studied at the university of Louvain. 

* ‘Sine mora fidei snaj rationem exMbendam esse.’ — Gerdesius, 
Ann. iii. p. 68. 

t Eplies. vi, 17. 

t ‘ Ilia confessio ingenua certe ac singulari pietate conspicua.’— 
Gerdesius, Ann. iii. p. 70. 

§ ‘ Magno pioruiQ luctu Yivus sit combustus.’ — Ihid. 
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Endowed with a certain good nature, lively but not dih- 
gent, he voluntarily forsook his studies, disregarded rules, 
laughed, drank, and spent his money He returned to 
Holland and to hia father's house The influences of 
homo appear to have been salutaiy, and he began to re- 
flect on his conduct Ono day as he was walking near 
the sea-shore, he suddenly fell down as if he had been 
struck by lightning, and lay stretched upon the ground- 
Was this collapse purely physicjd, or were moral causes 
m operation? The remembrance of his misdeeds had 
doubtless something to do with it The young Dutch- 
man had so completely lost consciousness that the people 
who ran to his assistance and lifted him up thought that 
he was dead, and earned the body home- He was laid 
on a bed, and gradually he came to himself, but he was 
changed He felt that the severe blow which the hand 
of God had struck him was necessary to snbdue him to 
obedience He was in distress, but the mercy of Christ 
consoled him, and henceforth he walked npnghtly When 
he had been cast down, like Paul on the road to Damas- 
cus, he had, like him, heard the voice of the Saviour Ho 
diffused light around him, going from place to place 
preaching the Gospel These events occurred m 1630 
The imperial governor sent him orders to appear at the 
Hague He went voluntarily, but ho was so simple and 
so true that he was dismissed The same thing happened 
a second time But on a third occasion he was sent to 
prison He excited, however, so much interest in those 
about him, that they offered him the means of escape 
He refused the offer, and was condemned to death Ho 
went quite joyfully to execution, with n heart full of love 
for God and Sot men Do was heard singing a hymn to 
the praise of the Lord who called him to himself bj a 
death which was made sweet to him Ho had nothing 
about him, not even the smallest com, but, scoing near 
the scaffold some poor people entirely destitute, ho took 
off with great simplicity his shoos and stockings, and 
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gave these to them.* The ^’ictiras of Charles w^ere men 
of this sort. 

A change vrhich took place in the government of this 
prince seemed likely to effect a change with respect to 
evangelical Christians, and the friends of the Reformation 
indulged lively hope from it. !RIargaret, a\mt of the em- 
peror, who for ten years had governed the Netherlands 
with wisdom but with seveinty, died in 1531, and was suc- 
ceeded by Mary, q^ueeu of Hungary, the sister of Charles. 
Tliis princess was a great lover and student of literature. 
‘"Verily,’ said Erasimis, speaking of her, ‘the world is 
turned upside down; monks are ignorant and women 
are educated.’ She was a clever woman, of heroic sx^irit, 
and a great huntress. But when she went to the hunt 
she carried the Gosxiels in her xmcket. ‘V^’e have already 
met with her in Hungary, and have not foi'gotten the 
words of consolation which Luther gave her after the 
death of the king her hxisbaud. 

At the Diet of Augsbxirg she had had the Gosxjel 
preached in her own house, and had won the hearts of 
the Protestants, who admired her moderation and her 
piety. She loves the evangelicals, they used to say, and 
has often allayed the wrath of the emperor. She pleads 
their cause with him, although with moderation and 
timidity.f She was thus an object of suspicion to the 
pope and his adherents, and they accused her of heresy. 
The pope, when he had learnt her conduct, insti’ucted 
his legate to complain of her to the emperor. ‘ She se- 
cretly favors,’ said the nuncio to Charles, ‘the Lutheran 
faction; she lowers the Cathohe cause, and opposes the 
measui'es of your ministers.’ J She was charged even 
with having dissuaded the elector of Treves from joining 
the Cathohe alliance, and with having prevented the 

* Brandt. 

t ‘ Pro quibns non semel, timide licet et verecunde, apnd Cassarem 
intercesserat.’ — Gerdesius, Ann. iii. p. 74. 

X Sarpi, Hist, of the Council of Treni, § Ixi. 

VOL. vn. — 23 
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bishop of Lavaur, envoy of I’rancis I , from going into 
Germany for the purpose of tahing counsel with the Kom- 
ish party 

Mary of Hungaiy arrived at Brussels, and took up her 
abode in the palace of the court Little reflection was 
needed to discover how difficnlt was the position assigned 
her Although she was not a fully enlightened Chris- 
tian and disciple of the Reformation, she nevertheless 
loved the Gospel and felt pity for the persecuted evan 
gelicals On the other hand, she was sent by her brother 
to execute his laws against the Protestants, laws which 
the emperor did not fail to sanction and often to aggra 
vate by new ones What should Mary do ? How escape 
from this cruel dilemma? She ought to have refused 
the government with which her brother had invested 
her, but this office gave to the widowed queen a rank 
among the princes of Europe, aud Charles was not one 
of those whose favors it was ea^ *0 refuse He had set 
her m a false position and unhappily she remained there 
She proposed to steer her course between two contrary 
currents, and, while carrying out the orders of her lord 
and brother, while endeavoring also to retain his favor 
and to dissipate his suspicions by severe letters against 
the Protestants she strove as much as she could to alle- 
viate their sufferings Some have behoved that as gov- 
erness of the Netherlands, she had renounced the relig 
ions sentiments which she had held as queen This, wo 
think, is a mistake Her life was a tissue of inconsisten- 
cies and contradictions, but she held to the last scnti 
ments which were suspected at Romo This was shown 
by tbe determination of Fhibp IT, who, when he resolved 
to execute m these proviacea his sanguinary designs, re- 
called lus aunt to Spam Poor woman, poor pnnccss I 
What mward struggles she had to undergo I Neverthe- 
less, it must be acknowledged that the torments which 
she suffered in her own heart wore the penalty of her 
ambition and her cowardice By the course w'uch she 
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took sko did hnrra even to the cause vrliicli ske kad 
ulsked to promote. Her leaning to tke Gospel, accom- 
panied k}' tke sanction wkick ske gave to tke deatk of 
tliose wkom in ker own conscience .ske konored, fre- 
quently added to tke distress of pious men, and increased 
tke wealuiess and humiliation of tke Reformation. Hope 
deceived weighs down and disheartens. 

Sleanwhile the evangelical meetings multiplied under 
Mary’s government. They were held sometimes in the 
open air, and sometimes in concealed retreats; and their 
attendants were counted by thousands. Among all the 
tornis of Holland, Amsterdam was distinguished bj' the 
number of its inhabitants, its commercial acti\'ity, and 
tke abundance of its wealth. Evangelical doctrine kad 
e.arly been proclaimed there, either by some of its inhab- 
itants who cultivated literature and read tlie Greek Tes- 
tament of Erasmus, or by suck of its burgesses as wont 
to Germany on matters of business and brought the Gos- 
pel back ^vitk them, or by pious foreigners who came 
amongst them for tke sake of their trade. There was a 
priest, by name Coinclius Crocus, a learned man who 
taught tke belles-lettres, but at tke same time, being full 
of zeal for tke papacy, addicted himself to all the Romish 
practices, and despised the Reformation. It was, how- 
ever, silently making progress around him, and he sud- 
denty found himself encompassed with evangelicals. His 
kinsfolk, his acquaintances, and hie former disciples * had 
embraced the doctrine of Luther and CEcolampadius, and 
were aiming, he thought, to corrupt those who were still 
pure in faith. He was alarmed. The peril which was 
hemming him round took up his thoughts and tormented 
him night and day.' Nevertheless, full of confidence in 
himself, he fancied that if only he could write a book tke 

* ‘ Sunt quidam partim cognati mei partim noti partim etiam qui 
fuerunt discipuli mei.’ — Letter from Crocus to tlie ofBcial of Utreclit, 
1531. Foppens, Bibliotheca Belgica, i. p. 197. Gerdesius, Ann. iii. 
p. 76. 
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danger would bo dispelled But he saw one obstacle in 
his way, and only one As a member of the Mmonte 
order, he had every day so many prayers to read that not 
a single moment was left him for composition Only a 
month, he thought, one month of leisure, would accom- 
plish the tasli The booh would be written, and Luther- 
anism destroyed He resolved to apply to episcopal au- 
thority, and on the eve of the Epiphany, 1531, he wrote 
to the oflSaal of Utrecht, dele^te of the bishop, to exer 
ciso hia jurisdiction in this matter — *I most earnestly 
entreat you to permit me to breah off my prayers for 
one month only, m order that I may compose a work 
adapted to turn away men’s mmds from Luther and 
OCcolampadms, and to prevent the corruption of those 
who are as yet unaffected I am obhged to make all 
the more haste because some of those whom 1 have m 
view are to set sail next month on a voyage to the East, 
according to the custom at Amsterdam ’ * Amsterdam, 
already famous for its maritime expeditions, was even 
then privileged to bear afar m its vessels the doc\rme of 
the Gosiiel 

There was especially one evangelical at Amsterdam 
whom Crocus in his alarm did not lose sight of This 
was John Sartonus, who was, as it appears, his colleague 
in teaching the belles lellres Bom in this town m 1600 
endowed with remarkable ability and a strong character, 
he had much distmguished himself as a student On a 
visit to Delft, he had made the acquaintance of 'Walter, a 
Dominican of 'Dtrecht, who, being proscribed by his oivn 
party, had taken refuge in this town This monk wns 
the first to impart to Sartonus a taste for the truth 
Afterwards, Sartonus having become intimate with An 
gelo Merula, pastor of Heenvhet, ho gamed by intcr- 
conrso with this pions man, a solid knowledge of the 

• ‘Menss proximo qnidam illoram navibas profectnn Bflnt In 
partes onentales ut bic AmsterdAmi moa est’—Oerilcsias Aa"* 
m. p 7G. 
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truths of the faith.* Sartorius was master of Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin; and being charged 'vwth the teachmg 
of the learned languages, he obtained permission of the 
magistrates to give his jjupils a course of Hebrew lessons 
which, as we know, was at this time almost a heresy. 
Ere long he gave yet more convincing proofs of his 
religions sentiments. While engaged on philology, ho 
endeavored to implant in the minds of his pupils the 
fundamental j)i'hiciples of the Gospel; and the doctrine 
on which he most dwelt was that of faith alone, f because 
he was certain, like all the reformers, that it was the 
sm'est means of filling a Christian’s life with good works. 
Crocus, while mechanically reading his long prayers was 
thinking of something else; and, being carried awaj' 
by the violence of his passion, uttered loud cries. Ho 
resolved to attack Sartorius, confident that he should 
crush him at the first blow. He therefore composed and 
printed at Antwerp a work entitled Concerning Faith 
and Tlhr/js, against John Sartorhis. Crocus was joined 
by Alard, another divine of Amsterdam. ‘This man,’ 
said he, ‘has a cultivated mind, but he has unfortunately 
chosen the worst of all preceptors, presumption.’ Sar- 
torius, though sharply assailed, did not w^aver. Immov- 
able in his faith, he courageously defended it, and with- 
out flinching contended against the enemy. He was not 
afraid of the superstitious, and was determined to resist 
them. He wrote successively — On justifying f aith against 
Crocus, and On the holy Eucharist; and in these works, 
aiming to call things by their true names, he fearlessly 
made use of expressions rather too strong. He published 
also Assertions of the Faith, addressed to the satellites of 
Satan,% But while he remained immovable in his con- 

* Paali Merulffi, Bescriplio rerum adv. •Ang. Merulam gestarum, 

p. 108 . 

t ‘ Quum . . imprimis de justificatione ex sola fide doctrinam 

evangelicam urgeret.’ — Gerdesius, Ann. iii. p. 77. 

J ‘Assertiones fidei ad Satanse satellitium.’ — Ibid. p. 78. 
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•victions, he was obhged frequently to change his place 
of residence "Wo find him at Nonvie, at Haarlem, and 
at Basel Other evangehcal Christians were compelled 
hhe him to quit their natiTe land John Timann, having 
tasted the truth and finding that he could not fieely teach 
it to hia fellow cituens, took refuge at Bremen, where he 
labored as a faithful minister for thirty years, and there 
died It was no unimportant matter that the civil power 
should thus deprive the Christian people of their guides, 
and this it was to learn one day to its own cost Sarto 
nus could not endure exile, and he afterwards returned 
to his native land, where 

Longtemps tonnnente par iin destin creel, 

Bend eon corps & la terre et i>on espni an cieL 

These are the last two hues of his epitaph, written by 
himself * Sartorius was one of the noblest combatants 
of the Bcformation 

Although the doctors had to take their flight, the 
Holy Scriptures and the Christian books remained It 
IS even possible that Mary of Hungary secretly promoted 
the printing of the Bible This sacred book was eagerl) 
read in the Netherlands ‘Ah/ people used to say, ‘it 
IS because many of the dogmas taught by the clergy are 
not to be found in the oracles of God, that the reading 
of them 18 SO rigorously prohibited ’ Thus the wrath of 
Charles and of his councillors was kindled agamst the au- 
thors, the printers, and the readers of these books which 
contradicted Home, and a now placard made its appear- 
ance (1531), drawn up with a refinement of cruelty It 
was posted up in all the provuices, and ran thus — ‘Tt is 
forbidden to write, to print, or to cause to bo pnntcd or 
wntten any book whatsoever v.'itUout permission of tlio 
bishops If any one do so, he shall bo put in tho pillor) , 

• ‘ Sed postqnam virtos dans eiercita falls 
Bcstitait corpus, apintos nstro tenet.' 

Gcrdofiins, dnn. in. p 78. 
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Iho executioner slinll talcc a cross of iron, lie slinll heat it 
rcd-liot, and applying it to his person shall brand him; 
or ho shall pluclc out one of his eyes, or cut oft' one of his 
hands,’*- at the disci'etion of the judge.’ The papacy in 
the sixteenth centiuy was not in favor of freedom of the 
press. 

At the same time, orders were given for the ])ro- 
mxdgtttion, every six months, Avithout delay, of the edict 
of 1520. There -were some things the remembrance of 
Avhich Charles Y. -was not willing that ]m/ailhfiil ones, as 
he called thcm,j- shoidd for one juoment lose. Men were 
bound always to keep in mind the sword, ^Yomen the pU, 
and the relapsed the Jirc. Three good thoughts these 
were, fit to keep alive the fidelity of the faitliful. The 
government did not restrict itself to words, A little 
while after, the agents of the imperial authority at Am- 
sterdam, entering by night into certain houses, which 
they had marked during the day, crept noiselessly to the 
bedsides of those whom they sought., seized nine men, 
ordered them to put on their hose immediately and 
udthout imu’muiing, and then carried them oft' to the 
Hague, There, by the command of the emperor, they 
were beheaded. 

They were suspected of prefening the baptism of adults 
to that of infants. J 

These executions produced profound irritation among 
the free poinilation of the Netherlands, and in some 
places they offered resistance to the caprices of the au- 
tocrat. Deventer contained many evangelicals. Conse- 
quently, some envoys of the cmjieror received instiTic- 
tions, in 1532, to malce an inquiry concerning those 
suspected of Lutheranism. It was intended to place the 
unhappy town under the regime of the fire, the sword, 

• ‘Etcandentom cnicem caiiterio inurondam.’ — Gordesius, Ann, 
iii. p. 79. 

t ‘ Cffisar Buis lidelibus salutom.’ — Edict of 1529. 

X Brandt, i. p. 37 
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and the pit ‘When tbo envoys of Charles arrived at the 
gates of the city their entrance was prohibited-* They 
were amazed to see the townsmen sending away the dep- 
uties of their sovereign *We demand odmission of yon 
in the name the empepor* repeated the imperial officers 
The senate and the tribunes of the people assemblei 
The question was hardly discussed The ancient Dutch 
immunities still lived m the hearts of these citizens, and 
they intended to put in practice the right of free mani- 
festation of eonsmenee The deputies of the senate there- 
fore went to the gates of the city and said to the envoys 
of Charles — * We can not by any means consent that for- 
eign commissioners should usurp the rights which yon 
dtairn li you have any complaint to make, carry it before 
the burgomaster or before the delegates of the senate ‘ 
Noble and courageous town, whose generous example is 
to be held in honor 1 

All magistrates were not so bold At Limburg, a 
small town in the province of Lisge, many of the towns- 
men had been converted to the Gospel without being ex- 
posed to any interference on the pait of the magistrates. 
Among these conierts was one family, all of whoso mem- 
bers were consecrated to God- There were six of them 
the father and mother, two daughters and their husbands. 
Called one after another to the knowledge of the Saviour, 
they had taken their lamps in their hands in order to 
show to others the path of bfo, and truly their upnglit 
and holy life enhghtoned those who wore witnesses of it 
Some emissaries of the emperor arrived (1632), and no 
one stopped them at the gates The homo of this family 
was immediately pointed out to them Tlioy entered the 
house, and seized father and mother, sons aud daughters- 
Sobs and groans wore now heard in thiS abode, vvlucli 
used before to resound with the singing of psalms In 
the midst of their great trial, however, these sue Chns- 
• ‘Legates Cassam admittere snam la nrbem ndtucrnnt BotiI, 
Deven/na illu^trala, p 250 Gerdcains. Ann, iu- 80- 
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tians had oiio consolaiion — ihoy TN’cro not scpai*atcd from 
each other, but ■were condemned to bo all burnt at the 
same fire. The pile was constructed outside the town, 
near the heights of Eotfcld.* ^Yhile they were being led 
to execution, the father and mother, the two daughters, 
and the sons-in-law felt, it is said, a kind of holy trans- 
port, and uttered cries of jo3'.f It appear.s, however, that 
some among them showed signs of moment arv weakness. 
Tlicreforo, desirous of strengthening each other, thej’ bc- 
g.an to sing together their beaut ifnl psalms — ‘God is our 
God forever and CA'cr; Ho will be our guide even unto 
death.’ Thus they reached the place of execution; and 
each of them breatlicd liis last calling upon the Lord Je- 
sus. J Tliis blessed family- had been removed to heaven 
all together, and u'ithout aiu' painful separation. 

Persecution did not slacken. In 1533, four men ac- 
cused of holding evangelical doctnnes were put to death 
at Bois-le-Duc. Five men and one ivoman, terrified at 
the prosjiect of death, abjured their faith and were con- 
demned to walk in procession before the host, carrying 
lighted tapei-s, to cast their Lutheran books into the fire, 
and to wear coustantlj’ on their gai'incnls a yellow cross. 
One man, named Sikke Snyder, was beheaded at Leeu- 
w'arden for ha-ving received baptism ns an adult; § and 
not long before, a woman, for the same crime, had been 
thro^vn into the lake of Haarlem. This was the most 
expeditious way to get rid of her; but they did her hus- 
band the honor of brnming him alive, with two of his 
friends, at the Hague. 

The like crimes marked the year 1634. A potter of 
Bois-le-Duc lost his head for the crime of being an evan- 
gelical, -'William Wiggertson suffered the same fate, but 
secretly, in the fortress of Schagen; and Schol, a priest 

* ‘Ad Montana Eotfeldii .’ — Hisloire dcs 3Iartijrs, foL 686. 

t ‘Jubilis dicuntux replovisso vinm supplicii.’ — Gerdesius, Ann. 
iii. p. 80 . 

t Gerdesius. Brandt, i. p. 40. 
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of Amsterdam, distmguished for his eloquence and his 
virtues, ■was condemned to the flames at Brussels* 
These horrors — and there were many besides those 176 
have described— could not but produce a fatal reaction 
The persecutions which befell the adherents of the re- 
formed faith in those lands in which the change was most 
thorough, in the Netherlands, in France, in England, and 
in Scotland, were to exert a lasting influence It is felt 
even to the present day It may be said that the martyr- 
fires are hardly yet extmgaished, that the bell of Samt 
Bartholomew’s Day is still resounding, and that there are 
y et visible the last of those numerous bands of prisoners 
and of refugees, de filin g some of them to the galleys, 
others into exile In the Lntberan countries, and espe- 
cially in Germany, where the blood of the martyrs was 
not spilt at all, or to a very small extent, there is a cer- 
tain moderation, and even some kindliness in the inter- 
course between Koman CathoUcs and Protestants The 
conflict there is scientific only But it is othcnviso m 
the countries of the reformed or Calvinistic faith There 
people do not forget the fir© and the sword, and the two 
parties appear to be irreconcilable If this is the pres 
ent result of cruelties perpetrated more than three cen- 
turies ago, wo may imagine vihot the effect must have 
been on contemporaries They filled the hearts of pious 
men with sorrow and distress 
As early as 1631, it was generally acknowledged that 
the whole body of the people would embrace the Ilefor- 
mation if persecution ceased Those who were not guided 
by the fear of God were Kcasperated and enraged with tho 
persecutors. Nor was this the worst, the want of spirit 
nal leaders left the field open to enthusiasts who behove 1 
themselves inspired, and to impostors who pretended to 
bo so If the pastors aro set aside, fools or knaves set 
themselves up as prophets, and, instead of instructing tlio 
people, lead them astray It appears that some of tlio 
• Brandt i p. 41 
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disciples of the enthusiastic divines whom Luther and 
Zwinglius had strenuously opposed, when driven out of 
Germany and Switzerland, brought their visions into the 
Netherlands. They hnew that these lands had long been 
in the enjoyment of liberty, and hoped that they should 
be able to propagate their system there without distm'b- 
ance. The persecutions of the Eomish clergy threw many 
evangelicals into their arms. The system of these enthu- 
siasts was altogether opposed to that of the reformers. 
They differed, in particular, as to the doctrine of the 
powerlessness of the soul for good. They consequently 
separated into two parties. Man, said some of their 
doctors, is able by his ovm power to obtain salvation. 
For these, Christ was a schoolmaster rather than a Sa- 
viour; and some of them, Kaetzer, for example, positively 
denied his divinity. ‘He redeems us,’ they said, ‘by 
pointing out the path that we ought to pm'sue.’ * Oth- 
ers asserted that the flesh alone was subject to sin, that 
the spirit 'was not affected, and that it had no share in 
the fall. All of them looked uijon the evangelical church 
and its institutions as a new papacy. Both alike, they 
affirmed, the new and the old, were about to be destroyed, 
and a great transformation of the world was about to be 
effected. It would begin by depriving kings and magis- 
trates, and by putting pastors and priests to death. 

These so-called prophets frequently made their appear- 
ance without any one’s knowing whence they came or 
whither they went. They began by saluting in the name 
of the Lord. Then they spoke of the corruption of the 
world. They announced the end of all things, naming 
even the day and the hour, and they styled themselves 
the messengers of God to seal the elect with the seal of 
the covenant. All those who were sealed were about to 
be gathered together from the four quarters of the world, 
and aU the ungodly would be destroyed. They especially 
addressed themselves to artisans, and in them they found 

• EShrich, Ref. in Elsass, i. p. 338. Ranke, iii. n. 367. 
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men more intelligent than the peasants of the rural dis- 
tricts, men -w^eaned -with their labonoua occupations, bit- 
ter about tJieir loir wages, and full of eager desire for a 
better position The principal leaders i\ ere tailors, shoe- 
makers, and bakers The majority of these respectable 
classes stood aloof from the dreams of the fanatics, and 
continued to earn their lirelihood by honest means But 
the enthusiasts among them in Switzerland, in Alsace, m 
Germany, m the Netherlands, and elsewhere, proposed 
to form a great international league, by means of which 
they would bve in pleasure and have nothing to do 
Piofessing themselves inspired of God for the accom- 
plishment of His purposes, they gave themselves up ere 
long to the most shameful passions and the most cruel 
actions It has been remarked that the most signal ex- 
ample of fanaticism recorded in the pages of history was 
inspired by an exaggerated devotion to the papal system; 
and those citizens of Pans ha\e become famous, who on 
the night of Saint Bartholomew, assassmated, butchered, 
and tore to pieces those of their fellow citizens who did 
not go to mass History, however, does present to us o 
fanaticism yet more disgusting, if it be not more cnicL 
It was that of a sect which was neither Romanist nor 
Protestant — the enthusiasts of whom we speak And if 
we consider their relations, whether with Rome or with 
Protestantism, it seems to us that it is no denation from 
a wise impartiahty to say that the cruelties of the impe- 
rial government, frequently supported by the pnests, 
essentially contributed to plunge these unfortunate men 
into their extravagances and cruelties, while the Protes- 
tant divines earnestly contended against them inth the 
pen, and tho princes with the sword 
If tho fire of fanaticism was sometimes brought from 
Germany into tho Netherlands, it was most frequcntlj 
kindled there without foreign aid Xlio fcnncnfation 
which took place lu certam rudo and coarse natures 
and the persecutions of Rom^ developed there an iin- 
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wholesoine heat wliicli iiTitated men’s tempers and in- 
(lamed their imaginations. There was no need hero of 
Stork, of Mnnzer, or of J^Ianz. 

In 1533, agents of the Government discovered arms in 
the possession of some of the enthusiasts.* ‘ Assuredly,’ 
said Queen Mary, ‘this is not far from sedition.’ IMcl- 
chior Hoffmann, a Suabiau fiu'-tradcr, a clever, eloquent, 
and audacious man, had before this time spent some 
years at Embdeu, in East Friesland, and had given him- 
self oiit ns one called of God to contend against the doc- 
trines of the pope, of Luther, and of Znlnglius, and to 
manifest the truth to the world.f John Mattbison, a 
Haarlem baker, an acute, daring, and immoral man, now 
at Amsterdam, had entlmsiastio raptures, and asserted 
himself to be Enoch.J Ho pretended that ns such ho 
was charged to announce the coming of the kingdom of 
God; he predicted sufferings so horrible against those 
who refused to believe him, that the poor people in their 
texa'or fancied they ah*eady saw’ hell opened before them; 
and subdued by alarm they blindly believed every thing 
that Enoch told them. Among his disciples was one 
John Bockhold, a Leyden tailor, whom ho ordained, and 
whom he sent out with eleven others (twelve apostles!) 
to jxreach the new Gospel. The restitution of all things 
is at hand, said these new prophets. A spiritual and 
temporal reign of Christ is approaching. Hone will be 
admitted but the righteous; the ungodly must be de- 
stroyed beforehand. Even ministers must take the sw’ord 
and establish the new kingdom by force. Then, desirous 
of assigning to each his part, they declared that ‘ Luther 
and the pope were, indeed, both of them false jji’ophets, 

* ‘ In Transisalania arma bellica apud sectarios quosdam inveniri.’ 
— Gerdesius, Ann. iii. p. 82. 

f ‘Non papismum solrnn, sed Lntheri qnoque et Zwinglii doc- 
trinam vehementer repreliendebat.'- -Ibid. p. 83. Emmius, Hist, 
rer. Frisic. Mb. Iv. p. 860. 

t ‘Se Enochum esse affirmavit.’- Gerdesius, Ann. iii. p. 87. 
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but that Luther was the worst ** * The times of persecu- 
tion are ended,’ cried they, in the midst of the populations 
ternfied by the cruelties of Charles the Fifth, ‘you have 
nothing more to fear The moment is come in which 
the faithful will triumph ovei the whole earth, and will 
lender unto tyrants double for the evil which they have 
done them ’ If any one hesitated to believe the prophets, 
they charged him with resisting the Spirit of God, called 
him Korah, Abiram, or Jambres, and the poor people, 
afraid of opposing a divine mission, accepted with trem- 
olmg the promises which were to put an end to their suffer- 
ings The tailor BocUiold preached thus at Amsterdam, 
LnUiuysen, Alkmaar, Rotterdam and elsewhere, establish- 
ing in all these places small communities of the futhful, 
numbering from ten to twentypersons The thought that 
the cruel tyranny of Charles was about to be brought to 
judgment, and that it was necessary to hasten the end, 
took possession of mens minds They became restless, 
and had no thought but of taking vengeance on those 
whose instruments were the pit, the fire, and the sword. 

One night, m a solitary spot in the province of Gron- 
ingen a man rose m the midst of a great multitude which 
had come together from all quarters He was naked to 
the waist, his soul was troubled, his intellect disordered, 
his thoughts incoherent, and in a state of the strangest 
hallucination he cned out with an unsteady and mbar- 
monious voice, ‘ I am God the Father . Kill, kill 

the priests and the monks, kill the magistrates of the 
whole world, but especially those who govern us Re- 
pent ye, repent ye I Behold, your deliverance is at hand ’ 
This maniac, whose name was Hermann, ^ave utterance 
to terrible groans and TomfcrabonB,'}" and heated and 

• ‘Lnthernm et pontificem ItomaDam ease fnlsos prophelAN I n 
theram tamen alter© detenorem.*— Opus reatitntioniB OerdMins. 
Ann. ui p 83 

f ‘Ulalantem polios qoam clamantem.’— Eininins, IlisL rtrum 
THsiearum lib Ivii fol 881. Gerdesios, ^nn. iil p 91 
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inflamed as h,e was, Le drank great dranglits of wine to 
allay his thirst. 

The rumor was continually gaining ground that the 
hour of judgment was approaching, that all the faith- 
ful would be saved, hut that unbelievers would perish 
under severe chastisements. More than three hundred 
men hurried together in a single night, filled with alarm, 
and demanded with loud cries the baptism which was to 
shelter them from the judgments of heaven, and they re- 
ceived it, convinced that all those who had not received 
it were going to perish. 

A spirit of darkness was more and more diffusing itself 
among the poor and ignorant men who were terrified by 
the executions. It seized even upon the most vulgar 
classes, worked them up to a state of fatal fear, and sub- 
jected them to the force of extravagant imaginations. 
One night, a young gardener* got up and went to the 
bedside of Hermann, who gave himself out as the Father 
eternal, and said to him, ‘I am the Son of God.’ Then, 
filled with pity for the wretched ones who were perse- 
cuted by the agents of the emperor and of the priests, 
and who did not believe in the deliverance proclaimed, 
he cried out, ‘ O Father, have pity on the people : have 
pity! and pardon.’ A gi’eat crowd had assembled; he 
took a cupful of strong drink and drank it, intending to 
honor the Holy Spirit; then mounting on a chair, he 
uttered piercing cries, proclaiming himself the Son of 
God. Seeing his mother in the crowd, he turned to 
her: ‘Dost thou not believe,’ he said before them all, 
‘ and dost thou not confess that thou hast brought forth 
the Son of God?’ The poor woman, astonished and 
alarmed, not knowing what had happened to her son, 
replied quite simply that she did not. The deluded man 
then flew into a rage and so terrified his poor mother 
that she stammered out, tremblingly, that she did be- 
lieve it. But one of the men who were present, having 
* Gerdesius, Ann. iii. p. 92. 
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dedared that he for his part did not believe it at all, the 
demoniac seized him and hurled him violently mto the 
filth of a dunghill that lay near a cow shed. ' Behold,’ 
ho said, 'thou art lying in the abyss of helL' A robust 
man, who had good sense and was indignant at these 
fooleries, now seized him and threw him down Others, 
not very tolerant, threw themselves upon the raving 
maniac and overwhelmed bim with blows, so that the 
unfortunate man had much difficulty in maLmg his es- 
cape by flight from the hands of those who so roughly 
chastised him As to Hermann, he was arrested by order 
of the magistrate, conducted to Groningen, and cast mto 
prison The atrocious cmelties of Louis XIV aJsoga\o 
rise to similar acta on the part of enthusiasts But there 
is no room for comparison between the sincere and often 
pious Camisards and the coarse and impure fanatics of 
the Netherlands These facts of diiTeieut hmds agree 
only in showing the fatal consequences of the cTunmnl 
persecutions of the papacy The sect of the enthusiasts, 
however, became purer in course of time 

At the same time an important change was gracTuafiy 
effected among the evangelicals who remained faithful to 
the Word of God. A profound acquaintance with the 
history of the Netherlands in the sixteenth century has not 
in all cases excluded a mistake — ^not, however, vciy widely 
spread — as to the origin of the Reformation in these prov- 
inces It has been asserted that it had found its way 
thither, not through Germany, but through France, by 
means of the Huguenots * We have seen that it came 
direct from Wittenberg, and that nt the very beginning 
of the movement From what took place nt Antv\eri> 

• Bee Mr Motley’s great work on tlie Foun<lfttioii of the United 
Provinces, part ii ch. i It contains an occonnt of the early day* 
of the Refonnation xn the hethcrlands The Chnslhnity which 
was propagated m the times of wliicb we are spenUng hecamo the 
principal cause of the great and tragic revolution described by this 
histonan. 
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and in other towns, there is no room for doubt on the 
subject. But after those mad, fierce displays of fanati- 
cism, that portion of the CYangelicals which had contin- 
ued sane (and this formed the great majority), sided by 
preference with the French and Swiss Reformation; and 
step by step the Netherlands, which had' apparently em- 
braced the Reformation .of Luther, attached themselves 
to that of Calvin. Geneva took the place of Wittenberg. 
Viglins, who was appointed by Charles the Fifth presi- 
dent of the great council at Mechlin, said— ‘There are 
but few who adhere to the confession of Augsburg; Cal- 
vinism has taken possession of almost all hearts.’ To 
assert that the sole cause of this movement was the fa- 
naticism which passed from the banks of the Rhine into 
the Netherlands would be an exaggeration. There were 
other causes at work in this transformation; but the en- 
thusiasm, the disgust, and the alarm which it aroused 
went for much. This fact is no disparagement to Lu- 
theranism, for Luther and his adherents were ‘at this 
time the most vigorous censru’ers of these disorderly 
proceedings.’ One other cause besides might be as- 
signed for the change, so remarkable and almost unique, 
which was brought about in the Netherlands. It was in 
this country that the most furious persecution raged. 
Now, it has been remarked that those reformed parties 
which were the objects of violent persecution were those 
wMch rejected images, crucifixes, and every thing which 
tradition has bequeathed to some Protestant churches, 
and resolved to maintain the conflict according to the 
teacliiug of the Scriptures, only by the word of their 
testimony and by the blood of the Lamb. This remark 
is worthy of some attention; but it must not be forgot- 
ten that no one drew more strength than Luther did from 
the arsenal of the Word of God. 

• ‘Confessioni Angustanre pancissiini adherent, sed Calvinismus 
omnium pcene corda occupawt.’ — ^Yiglius van Zuichem to Hopper. 
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CHAPTER XII 

LOUVAIN 
(1537— l&M ) 

At tbi8 point the history of the Netherlands presents 
to us a noble spectacle we see on the one hand the little 
ones, those uninown to the world, serving God with fer- 
vor and indomitable resolution, and on the other hand, 
persecutors thirsting for their blood, and conflicts and 
martyrdoms awaiting them The heroiEin of the lowly 
appears infinitely small in the eyes of the world In our 
eyes it is one of the glories of the Reformation, that m 
its history the little ones are especially brought before 
us. This IS one of the features which distmgmsh it from 
secular history, which takes delight chiefly m palaces and 
in the splendid achievements of conquerors 
At Brussels, Antwerp, Lonvain, Ghent, and other towns, 
there wore many friends of the Gospel Evangehc'J Chris- 
tianity was continually gaining strength, bnt at the same 
time Bomisb fanabcism was also on the increase Ghent, 
a town of such extent that it was called a country rather 
than a town, contained at this period numerous adherents 
of the Reformation So much did they hunger and thirst 
after sound doctrine that, m 1537, when a preacher who 
spoke French only preached the Gospel m this town, 
where nothing but Flemish was understood, numberless 
bearers thronged around hun and hung upon lus lips 
Fierro Bruly (Brulius) — tins was lus name — qioko with 
such fervor of spirit, and with eloquence so forcible, that 
the Flemings, although thigr could not nuderstand what 
ho said, wore edified by the earnest and nffcctionato feel- 
ing with which ho spoka Wlien the sermon was oicr, 
porno of his hearers who could afford it, anxious to know 
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exactly wliat was said by a preacher who pleased them so 
much, betook themselves to persons who were acquainted 
with both languages/ and, taking out of their pockets the 
small bag in which they carried their money, said to them 
— ‘ Translate to us, if you please, the discourse which the 
preacher has delivered; we will give you so much for 
it.’* More than three hundred of the Ghentese, men 
and women, appear to have been converted by the preach- 
ing of Bruly. As he was anxious, however, to address 
people who could understand him, he left Flanders three 
or four years later, and went to Strasburg, where he suc- 
ceeded Galvin as pastor of the French Church, People 
said of him — ‘He has, like the young Picard (Calvin) a 
pure doctrine and a spotless life.’ We shah, meet with 
him again hereafter in Belgium. 

Happily, other friends of the Gospel still remained in 
Ghent. There was Glava, an old man in years, said Eras- 
mus, but who always renews his youth like the spring-tide 
and bears the most beautiful fruit; Jean Cousard also, 
who had been a correspondent of Zwinghus; and espe- 
cially the four TJtenhovs. Nicholas TJtenhov, a distin- 
guished jurisconsult, an elegant litterateur, a wise, mod- 
est, and upright man, long held at Ghent, with high 
honor, the presidency of the Supreme Council of Flan- 
ders. Every moment of leisure that he could snatch 
amidst the noises of the palace, the numerous causes 
brought before him, the exclamations of the suitors and 
the advocates who were about him, TJtenhov employed 
in reading the Holy Scriptures; and he frequently de- 
voted to the study of them part of the night.f 

Martin van Cleyne, a physician, a commentator on 
Hippocrates and Galen, tasted the Word of God, rejoic- 
ing to see how faith and the Gospel healed sick souls 

* ‘Sibi pretio oblato ea explicari curarint qase dicta erant.’ — Ger- 
desius, Ann. iii. p. 126. Scboock, De Canon. (Jltraj. p. 461. 

t 'Frequenter noctis aliquam partem buic curce decidens.’ — ^Eras- 
mus, Epist. I’b. xxviii. 23. 
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and gave tliom a new life In the practice of liis ait he 
had never seen such marvellous cures, and he said to 
himself that, in spite of all the efforts which physicians 
make to heal them, men nevertheless die at last, while 
Jesus Christ heals foroverand makes immortal He there 
fore began to commnnic.ite to his friends and neighbors 
the sovereign remedy winch he had discovered- But, 
bemg persecuted by the Inquisition, he went to London 
under the assumed name of Micron and became pastor 
of the Belgian church there * 

When Alasco arnved at Louvain he found there zealous 
partisans both of the papacy and the Gospel, on the one 
side theologians and fanatical monks, and on the other a 
little flock among the citizens who received gladly the 
light of the Gospel A lady, belonging to one of the 
prmcipal families of the town, Antomette Harcloos (horn 
van Itoesmals) many of whose ancestors had in old times 
occupied the foremost place in the state, was onimafcd 
■with a lively piety, and, by her virtnes, was an example 
to all the town f She possessed at this time a compe- 
tency, which she afterwards lost, and she joyfully prac- 
tised hospitality It was m her house that Alasco took 
up his abode when he came to Louvain J Antoinette 
was then about fifty two years of age, and she resided at 
a place called Bollebore, from a fountain situated near 
the nver La Vuerre ‘ Above all things she was given to 
reading and mechtating on the Holy Senptures, and by 
this means she became acquamted with the ■will of God, 
which she also put in practice, discharging towards her 


• Gerdesms Ann. iii. p 123 

t ilemoiTS of £rmn<is i p 10 The Lntin text of Iho xnomoirs 
of this Spanish Chnstmn and the French translation of tho IGth 
century, were pnbhshed by SI Campan, of the Belgian Historical 
Bociety at Brussels jn 18G2 ‘Pietatis ardore flagrabab <ia® 

virtutis ao pietatis velnt exemplar eemper fuissct hahita .* — Ihtd U 
lip 101, IOC 

J ‘ Antonift de pnDcipua pene Itimtim urbis enjos bospitio air 
quando usus cst D Johannes a Lasco.'—J6id p, 102. 
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neighbors the offices of chni'ity.’* * * § She vns, niorcovci’, 
regarded as the sonl of the Boformatiou in Louvain, She 
had a da\ighter named Gudule, elegant in figure, per- 
fectly beautiful and refined, at tliis time in the flower of 
her age.f Gudule was reserved and modest, and did not 
mahe much displa}' of her i-eligious sentiments; b\it she 
had deep feeling and especially gi'cat love for her mother. 
Antoinette’s family circle was largo, and her nephews and 
nieces had almost all become believers in the Gospel. 

The Ecfoi-mation also counted numerous friends be- 
yond the limits of this family. The most faithful evan- 
gelist of Louvain was Jan van Ousberghen. His was not 
a spirit restless with rash zeal. The bookseller Jerome 
Cloet, who was well acquainted with him, called him ‘ the 
quietest man in Louvain,’ J Ho appears to have been 
well educated, and to have road the Latin works on the 
faith which wore published in Germany and elsewhere. 
He let no opportunity slip of making the Gospel known, 
and souls were enlightened by his private conversation. 
‘To the instructions of Jan van Ousberghen,’ said a pious 
woman, Catherine, the wife of the sculjrtor Beyaerts, ‘ I 
am indebted for the sentiments which I profess.’ § Still 
more frequently Ousberghen spoke at meetings held in 
private houses, in the farms of the neighborhood, and in 
the open air. There were also at Louvain a small num- 
ber of priests who, although thej' acted with less fruedom 
than Ousberghen, nevertheless exercised a powerful influ- 
ence. Among them was one man of sixty, feeble in body, 
his head hoary •with age, modest, but very learned. His 
name was Paul van Eoovere. He possessed many hymns, 
psalms, and other writings in the vulgar tongue (Flem- 
ish), besides the Holy Scriptures, in the study of which 

* Memoirs of Enzinas, traBslation of 1658, p. 105. 

t ‘Filiam perelegantem, forma liberali atque ajtate integra.’-- 
Ihid. p. 112. 

X Memoirs of Enzinas, translation of 1558, p. 611. 

§ Ibid. p. 4G3. 
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lie spent hi? time * * * § He was a poet and was very st^dful 
in versification, he was likewise a musician and player 
on the flute The evangelicals of liouvain frequently ac- 
costed him when they saw him in the street, at church, 
or in the cathedral of Iiouvain, where he appears to have 
discharged some ecclesiastical functions The sculptor 
Jan Beyaerts, one day in Lent, entered into conversation 
with him in St Peter’s chnrch, opposite to the altar 
of St Ann They spoke of the communion, and Mas- 
ter Paul, setting transubstantiatiou aside, said that the 
hcly supper was simply a pledge which Christ had left 
to ua of his passion by which we are saved Mas- 
ter Paul had established a charitable fund for the poor 
reformed Cbnstians, and when he went to the house 
of Catheiine Sclerci, the wife of Bogiers, he used fre- 
quently to give her money to distribute to the poor, 'be- 
cause he knew that she liked to visit the houses of ibo 
needy 't This pious pnest was at the same time an 
agreeable man, and his conversation ‘turned upon cnter- 
t lining subjects ’ He was a handsome old man, always 
kmdiy and good-humored. ‘Sincere convictions,' it has 
been observed, ‘do not exclude the love of the fine arts 
or the graces of wnt ’ J 

Master Paul had a friend, llbitthew van Rillaert, with 
whom ‘ he often talked about the word of God and the 
sacrament of the Eucharist, and discussed the qiics 
tions whether communion should bo in both kinds and 
whether pncsts ought to marry’ ‘Ah,* said Matthew, 
‘better take a wife than commit the sip of fornication’ 
He often went to the shop of the bookseller Jerome Cloet, 
and ‘there religious subjects were talked of, tho councibi 
of the Church and justification by faith '§ But among 

* Tliis passage and others are taken from tho plSets jusU/cctuts 
of the tn j of tho to-wnsmen of LonTwn. 8eo 2Imoirs oj I^utnO-t, 

I pp 4G6 4G7 Ac 

t 3f<77ioirs 0/ p 466. t CUrnpan. Hid- p. 4C9- 

§ lUJ pp 630, 641 
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tlie believers of Louvain tbe most eminent was Master 
Peter Rythove, scbool-master of St, Gertrude, wbo, in 
tbis capacity, was entrusted witb tbe education of young 
men intended for tbe ministry. He was a well-informed 
man, and tbe most learned of tbe theologians. He was 
a frequent visitor at tbe bookseller Cloet’s, and used even 
to buy books on botany, medicine, and other sciences.* 

One of tbe most noteworthy personages of tbe evangel- 
ical band at Louvaia was Jacques Gosseau, bachelor of 
tbe Civil and Canon Laws, and formerly dean of tbe 
Drapers’ Guild. He lived on bis fortune. He bad mar- 
ried Mary, tbe niece of Antoinette van Roesmals. One 
day, at vintage-time, when Antoinette, her daughter Gu- 
dule, and other fi-iends were at bis house, Mary said that 
she bad a great longing to eat some grapes, and proposed 
to go to Eosselberg to tbe vineyard of her .sister Martha, 
Tbe Eosselberg is a line of bills which takes its name 
from tbe ferruginous color of tbe soil. Extensive vine- 
yards existed there till tbe seventeenth century. ‘ Witb 
aU my heart,’ said Antoinette. Tbe company rose to de- 
part, It was in tbe afternoon. When they came to tbe 
ramparts, near tbe gates of tbe city, they met tbe evan- 
gelist Yan Ousbergben, Jan Beyaerts and bis wife Cathe- 
rine. They walked on together towards the Eosselberg; 
and on tbe way Jan van Ousbergben, began to read in 
tbe New Testament. They arrived at tbe vineyard. The 
porter, said one of tbe accused, was ‘ a believer.’ They 
ate some grapes; and then on their way back tbe party 
took tbe road to Boscbstratben, and sat down for a while 
in tbe fields, Jan van Ousbergben again took bis pre- 
cious volume and read in tbe New Testament, Many 
persons were afterwards prosecuted for this innocent 
walk.f 

But tbe conferences on matters of faith, as they used 

* Memoirs of Mizinas, pp. 37, 619. 

t Memoirs of Enzinas,_ pieces justificatives, i. pp. 324, 325, 331, 
409, 419, &c. 
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to C‘\ll them -wero chieflj hdd at the house of Antoinette 
either at BoUobore or at the blacl Lys, ^7he^e she after 
wards tooL up her abode 

There rrere present both men and women of yanous 
ranks, who freely eonyersed with one another It is 
probable that Alaseo attended these meetings, especially 
those held at Antoinette’s house, m which he often re- 
sided Hia name, howeyer, does not appear in the in 
terrogatones Jan Schats often read the Bible there 
There is no purgatory, said ho, the soul, when it escapes 
from the body, rests until the day of judgment in a place 
which God knows * Jan Vicart, the haberdasher of the 
Golden Gate, said — ‘There are two churches, the Chns 
tian church and the church of Kome It is enough for 
us to make confession to God, because from Him com- 
eth all salyation I receive the sacrament m remem- 
brance of Christ, and I bring up my daughters an these 
sentiments t 

The faith of some of these disciples was not steadfast 
and pure The sculptor Bojaerts was one of the fre 
quenters of these meetmgs, but he held some views 
which were more ardent than profound, and had more 
enthusiasm than steadfastness in his faith In each of 
the churches of St Peter and St James there was a 
picture intended to impress the parishioners ond induce 
them to come fonrard to the help of souls detained m 
purgatory Beyaerts devoted himself to the task of put 
ting an end to the scandal which these pictures oc- 
casioned among his friends One evening ho went by 
stealth into St Peters church, near tho tower, under the 
bells, by tbo side of a crucifix Ho was alono in fio 
church, ho took do^m tho picture, concealed it under 
his gown, and went quickly away Mectmg Cathenno 
Sderex, sho saw tbo picture and said to him, ‘Well 
done.’ Bcj'aerts did tho samo with tho picture m St 
• ilemoirs of Etuinaf piftccs jtisUilcatircs L p SGI 
f IM pp 37S SSI 
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James’s and all his friends were pleased, and 

said that these j)ictiu'es were ‘ ■s^■iclIed cheats.’ But this 
same man, now so bold, displayed lamentable wculcucss 
when brought before the judges. 

But there was something more than wealcncss. The 
Sx^irit of God was carrying on His worlc at Louvain and 
in the Netherlands, but the e%ul one was not idle. A 
blaclx sheep had crept into the fold. George Stoex, a 
member of a chamber of rhetoric, and author of various 
songs and poems, appears to have belonged to the party 
of the libertines. While he was a devout speaker at tho 
meetings ho denied his doctrine by his manner of life. 
Ho sought after opiiortunities of luxiu'ious liwng, sang 
verses which excited laughter, danced and drank. One 
evening after attenduig a feast at Gemx^e, he was so drunk 
when the time came for retiu-ning to Louvain that they 
had to throw him into a wagon.* 

It was othern-iso with Jan van Ousberghen. With 
respect to him there was but one testimony. He was 
a holy man, pcoide said, who had suffered much for the 
glory of God.f He had strong faith in Christ, gi’eat 
piety, singular modesty, and marvellous steadfastness. 
He was the soul of the meetings held in the house of 
Antoinette. But two calamities successively occurred to 
waste the little Chiistian flock. An ei^idemic broke out 
in Louvain, ax)parently in 1539. It attacked especially 
the household of Antoinette, and carried off her husband 
and several of her children. The disconsolate widow took 
refuge, with Gudule, who was spared to her, in one of the 
towers of the town. These towers looked over the coun- 
try, and the plague-stricken were compelled to resort to 
them, to prevent contagion spreading in the town. This 
epidemic, which took from Antoinette the objects of her 
tenderest affections, made a change also in her condition 
of life. She was henceforth ‘a poor old woman, laden 
with poverty and sufferings, having lost all that she pos- 

* Memoirs of Enzinas, i. p. 487. t ii. p. 249.^,^.^ 

VOL. vn. — 24 ' 
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sessed, eren her yety means of subsistence ’ * But the 
Gospel remained to her 

The persecution of 1540 had been only partial The 
inquisitors ivere provoked to see that it had not put an 
end to what they called heresy Evangehcal books and 
lectures were multiplied The theologians and the monks 
— the band of Pharisees, as they were called by a minis 
ter of the day — multiplied their complamts and outcries 
The Council of Brabant resolved, at the beginmng of 
1543, to make a general arrest of suspected persons at 
Brussels, Antwerp, Ondenarde, and especially at Lou 
vain, where the reformed Christians were takmg greater 
and greater liberties In the course of March the at- 
torney general, Peter du Pief, a man notorious for his 
violent and unjust proceedings, arrived at Louvain He 
determined, m order that none of those who had been 
denounced to him might escape, to apprehend them m 
a body during their first sleep One night, m the mid 
die of March, when it was already dark, Peter du Ficf 
assembled his men and informed them that the business 
in hand was the seizure and imprisonment of all the her 
etics, without any noise, and without words, m the dark- 
ness Between ten and eleven o clock at night the offi 
cera set out on their way The poor people, mostlj of 
the class of artisans, weaned with their day-labor, had 
lam down to rest in ibeir beds without a thought of any 
thmg happening f The officers knocked at the door If 
perchance the father of the family, on account of his hard 
work, had fallen into a sonnd sleep and did not immedi 
ately come to open to tbetn, the door was broken down 
and these brigands hastened nolently to the very bedside 
of the father There they took, by surprise the husband 
and the wife, who, starting out of sleep, stared about, 
wondenng what was the matter The sergeants imiue- 

• iTemoxrs of Entlnas i pp 319 323 331 

I ilemoirs of Su»n<i.t 1 p. 14 Tho nothor of tbeso iTtf^olra 
amred at lou'ain the day after this occarrenco. 
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diately laid hands on the husband, somotiinos on both 
husband and 'svifo, according to orders, and took them 
away.* Thus wero scon Icanng their homos the sculp- 
tor Beyaerfcs and liis u*rfo Catherine, Dietrich Ghoylacrt 
and his \\'ife Mary, van dor Donckt and his wife Elizabeth. 
The children, -who Yrcro beside their parents, sometimes 
even in the same bed, were the last to -svako, and they 
all trembled. The whole house was filled with armed 
men, torches were tlai'ing here and there, soldiers were 
ferreting about in cveiy corner in search of books or men 
— a suspected book was suQicient gi’ound for a sentence 
of death — dra-wn swords, halberts and cuirasses gleamed 
in the pale light of the torches. The little ones, who 
saw their father and mother Ul-uscd, dragged one this 
way, the other that way,*and carried off with their hands 
boimd, wept and cried aloud. They called after them — 
‘MTiero are you going, father? 'NMierc are you going, 
mother? Who is going to stay here? Who will give 
us our food to-morrow?’ The sergeants, fearing that 
the neighbors would hear these cries and come to help 
them, seized the little ones. ‘The poor children were 
flogged,’ says the chronicler. As they only cried the 
more, their mouths were closed by force. 

Nevertheless, the constables did this to no purpose, 
for the uproar was too loud not to be heard. Many 
evangelicals, ‘ when they perceived these boors were com- 
ing,’ threw themselves oxxt of bed, leaped over the walls 
in their shirts, and made their escape. Sometimes ‘ some 
good people ’ came with all speed to warn their Mends, 
who then escaped; and this greatly increased the fui'y of 
the tyrants. The attorney-general, inflamed with rage 
and hatred against the truth, kept up the hunt all night 
with his men; and nothing, could pacify his wrath but 
committing to prison twenty-three of the townsmen, fa- 
thers and children, husbands and wives, brothers and 

• Crespin, Actes des Martyrs, iii. p. 125. HFcmoirs of Enzinas, i. 

p. 15. 
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Bisters, of various dasses He had them confined in 
different places, giving orders that they should not ho 
allowed to read, to wnte, or to speak to any one, whether 
it were father, mother, or wife Besides those whom 
we have named, there were also seized Antomette van 
Eoesmals, the chaplain Paul de Roovere, the parson van 
Eillaert, the Sdercx, Schats, Vicart, Jerome Cloet, and 
others, who, when thus torn away from their homes, 
were persuaded that nothing short of their death would 
allay the rage of their enemies 

The honest townsmen of Louvain could not restrain 
their indignation ‘What!’ said they, addressing the 
cruel du Fief, ‘ thou art sending to prison people who by 
their virtue gave a good example to the whole townl 
Have they stirred up any sedition? Hast thou seen a 
single one of their number with a bloody sword m his 
hand ? How durst thou lay on innocent men those un- 
clean and sacrilegious hands with which thou hast pil 
laged the holy places, and robbed tbe poor of their earn- 
ings ? Will not these houses into which thou dost make 
bold to enter for the puipose of persecution fall on 
thee?’ * 

The examinations forthwith began Latomus, a doc- 
tor of the university of Iiouvaio, famous for his contro- 
versy with Luther, the dean, Ruard Tapper, of Enkhny- 
sen, whom the pope six years before had nominated 
inquisitor general of the Netherlands, and others be- 
sides, betook themselves every day to the prisons, and 
they went ‘ as if they were going to a combat, equipped 
and tricked out at all points against a body of poor wcat 
women The younger pnsonera modestly kept silence, 
but the more experienced turned the aignments of the 
theologians against themselves, so that the latter re- 
treated m confusion ’ 

• ITemoirs of Fniinas, in pp 17, 18, 2C. A geueral ln<jairy into 
the adpunistmtion of Peter da Ref was BflerwarJa inslitatcd, *0*^ 
in the year following the inqniiy ho was no longer in oCDc<' 
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It was on tlie 20tli of Marcli, 1543, that the inquiiy 
began. Catherine Sclcrcx, wife of Jacques Kogiers, an 
apothecary, was brought up i^de Ugaio- on that day, on 
March 31, and on Juno 13. ‘ A^^at do you hold about 
the iuTOcation of saints?’ they said to her. ‘I am littlo 
practised in discussion,’ replied Catherine, ‘biit I will not 
hold any thing except what Holy Scriptime teaches. It 
is there said we must worship God only and there is only 
one Jfedialor. I have therefore pm*posed in my ovTi mind 
to worship and to invoke none but Him.’ ‘ What impu- 
dence!’ said the theologians; ‘thou art ventiuing, with 
hands full of uncleanness, to present thyself before God. 
If the emperor came into this town, wouldst thou not, 
before approaching him, appeal to Monsieur de Gran- 
vella, in order that he might recommend thee to him ? ’ 
‘But see,’ simply answered Catherine, ‘supi^ose the em- 
peror were at a window and called me with his own 
tongue, saying — “ Woman, thou hast to do with me ; 
come up hither, I will gi’ant thee what thou shalt ask 
for,” would you still coxmsel mo to wait imtil I had 
gained friends at court ? ’ This noble woman then said, 
with a holy boldness — ‘ I have a heavenly emperor, Jesus 
Christ, the redeemer of the world. He says aloud to all 
men. Come unto me! It is not to one or two of you, 
gentlemen, our masters, that he speaks this word. It is 
to all; and whosoever, feeling the bm’den of his sins 
pressing upon his soul, hastens in tears to respond to 
the call of God’s mercy, needs no other advocate, neither 
St. Peter nor St. Paul, to pi-ocure him access to his prince.’ 
The judges in astonishment rose without coming to any 
decision, contenting themselves with exclaiming, as they 
went away, ‘ A Lutheran.’ This was an argument which 
they found tmanswerable.* 

‘Even the women mock at us,’ said the theologians; 
‘ let us put an end to this trial as soon as possible, and 

* Crespin, Ades des Martyrs, book iii. p. 125. ' 
iii. p. IM. Menioirs of Enzinas, i. pp. 23-33. 
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let us begin -with those of out own order ’ They then 
gave orders to bring up the pnest, Peter Kythove, school- 
master of Samte-Gertrude They were more afraid of 
him than of any one, conscious that he knew them well 
and had the power of divulgmg their frauds ♦ “Word 
was brought to them that he had escaped This was an 
addition to their trouble *Qmch,' they said, ‘let pla- 
cards be posted up that he may be arrested ' He took 
good care not to make his appearance, and they declared 
him to be an obstinate heretic Then flying to his house, 
hke insatiable harpies, f they plundered him of every thing 
that belonged to him * O players 1 ’ said honest men, 
* how well you agree to perform your farces before tho 
simple minded people * and especially never to return 
empty handed to your homes ! ’ 

They now fell upon the poor pnest, Paul do Poovere, 
and they were determined to have him put to death with 
pomp and solemnity, and to exhibit him as a public spec- 
tacle Artisans set to work and erected a platform m 
the great hall of the Augostines On the day of the ex- 
hibition a great crowd of townsmen and of Btndents filled 
both the hall and the adjacent streets Tho procession 
advanced At its head there walked a small wan old man, 
thm, with a long white beard, and almost wasted away 
with gnef and exhaustion J Truly, said the spectators, 
this 13 tho shadow of a man, a corpse already m a state of 
decomposition It was poor Paul surrounded by armed 
men Behmd them came the digmfanes of the univer- 
sity, the heads of the convent, and others of tbo clergy 
These doctors, at once accusers and judges, ascended the 
platform and took their scats in a circle, with Paul do 
Boovero standing m the midst of them Tiiero sat tho 

• ‘Zomia fraudes ct scelerat* eomiVia prts cctcns propaUre 
poternt.* — Jiftnoirs of Ennnaa J p 38 

\ • TanquaiD insatiflhiles Ilftrpjias — Ihul 

X ‘Homo perpnailluH, bar\« prominenli cxmngnis macilentn*, 

aolorealqnoiocdiftpajneconsrmiptus ^Mtmolra of Binnoa, i p.<<^ 
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chancellor, Latomns, a great enemy to literary culture, 
■who, -when preaching one day before Charles V., narrowly 
escaped being hissed by some lords of the court.* By 
his side sat the dean and inquisitor, Ruard of Enkhuysen, 
‘ a man "whose oratory was of the poorest kind, but whose 
cruelty was extreme.’ Next to him was Del Oampo a 
Zon, also an . inquisitor, canon of St. Peter’s, and rector 
for the occasion, who was called by some ‘ the devil incar- 
nate,’ and there were several others. ‘Sergeants, armed 
at all points, surrounded the platform, prepared to defend 
these brave pillars of the Church.’ The rector, who was 
afterwards bishop of Bois-le-Duc, rose, enjoined silence, 
and said ■with a loud voice — ‘ Desirous of faithfully dis- 
charging our duty, which is to defend the sheep against 
the furious assaults of wolves, to kill the latter and to 
strangle them,f we present to you, as a rotten member 
of our mystical body, which ought to be lopped and cut 
off, this man, in whose house we have found a great num- 
_ ber of Lutheran books, and who dares even to say that to 
be saved it is enough to embrace the mercy of God of- 
fered in the Gospel.’ 

Then, turning to the people, the rector, canon, and 
inquisitor exclaimed — ‘Beware, therefore, you who are 
here present, and let the danger which threatens you, 
and the fear of losing your souls, restrain you from de- 
spising the power of the Roman pontiffs. This wretch 
is condemned to be degraded from the priesthood and 
delivered over to the secular arm to undergo the pun- 
ishment which he deserves.’ 

The rector was followed by Father Stryroy, prior of the 
Dominicans, a vehement man, whose voice was a thun- 
der-peal of. audacity and impudence. But some laughed 
at his storm of words, and others abhorred a course so 
disgraceful. Many even talked of driving the orator and 
the judges from their seats and of rescuing the priest 

* ‘Riderent ac tantum non exsibilarent.’ — Ibid. i. p. 46. 

T ‘Lnpos occidere ac trucidare debemus.’ — Ibid, i. p. 58. 
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Paul* But no one ■was'wilbng to be captain and bell 
the cat One glance from Paul would hare BufSced, but 
the poor priest, weakened m body as well as in mind, 
remained motionless and silent, and thus disheartened 
his partisans The priests also had noticed the dejec 
tion of the old man They determined to take adrantage 
of it, and, retiring into an adjoming hall, they employed 
for the purpose of inducing him to recant vehement en 
treaties, snpphcations, flattery, promises, and allurements 
‘The old man resisted all* The inquisitors then, pro- 
voked, callmg to remembrance the tyrant of Agngentum, 
who had his enemies burnt at a slow fire and his friends 
in a copper bull, said to him — ‘We will make you snfflr 
more grievous torture than any Phalans ever inflicted ’ 
Paul trembled at these words He was led back to prison, 
and monks and. theologians came every day and talked 
to him about the cruel suffenngs which were in prepara- 
tion for him 

Meanwhile the attorney general was preparing for the 
trial of the laymen This lasted from March 21 to the 
end of April, but no sufficient evidence was obtained 
The judges now had the prisoners taken mto the groat 
prison, where the rack was, and there they began that 
frightful and marvellous procera of winch it has been 
said that it is perfectly certom to rum an innocent man 
who has a feeble constitution, and to save a guilty man 
if be were bom robust This lasted fifteen days The 
torturers kiiew no pity for age, or sex, or mfirmity Tbo 
poor women were victimized {g^hennies) and tormented 
as well as the men The piteous cnos of these cruelly- 
tortnred wretched ones were heard m the streets of Lon- 
vam Their voices, raised by gnef to a higher pitcli, 
were borne to a distance Inarticulate sounds, pierc- 
ing words, repeated exclamations, lamentations, weeping 
mournful noises, broken sob^ and dying >oiccs spread 
• *Vidi et aadm maltos in eo loco (jol depouulaficnt. — 

Memoirs of En-tnas l p C8. 
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terror everywhere. Throughout the town there was noth- 
ing hut sighSj tears, and laraentations from people of 
every class, whose hearts were filled with grief.* Almost 
all were steadfast, but one sad victim consoled the ty- 
rants, as the chronicler calls them. They had so terri- 
fied poor Paul that the wretched old man was seen as- 
cending the platform with trembling steps, and there he 
read a statement which the theologians had prepared. 
He declared, with a voice scarcely audible, ‘ that he de- 
tested that religion which at the instigation of Satan 
he had hitherto followed.’ Deep sighs and broken sobs 
eveix moment interrupted him. Good men who heard 
him were touched with compassion at the sight of this 
unfortunate victim. At the command of his masters, 
the poor man took his books and cast them into the fire; 
while the doctors and the judges, with an air of joride 
and triumph, insulted the Gospel of God. The wretched 
man was placed in close confinement m the castle of 
Yilvorde, was fed on bread and water only, and was not 
allowed to read or to write, or to see any body. He was 
‘like a dead body in a grave, until at length he died there 
of exhaustion.’ 

It was now the turn of the other prisoners. Jan Yicart 
and Jan Schats were taken to the town-hall, and there 
the attorney-general tmned towards them a cruel coun- 
tenance and said — ‘My friends, I am grieved at your fate; 
but the devil has deceived you, and consequently you 
are condemned to be burnt and reduced to ashes as men 
relapsed into Lutheranism. K I were to act otherwise, I 
should not be Csesar’s friend, f 

The whole city of Louvain was in a state of great ex- 


* ‘Clamores tristissimi eonim qui in carcere cruciabantnr, uni- 
versam urbem personabant, nt nemo qnantumvis barbarum ant 
efferatnm natura finxissot, sine ingenti animi dolore, miserandos 
iUos gemitus et clamores audire potuisset .’ — Memoiis of Enzinas, 
i. p. 74.. 

■j ‘ Et sivos dimitterem, non essem amicus Cfesans.’ — Ibid. i. p. 82. 
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citement Although executions usually (ooL place out 
side the town, the inquisitors had determined that in this 
case the victims should suffer in the open space before 
St Peter’s Church, for tho sale of terrifying the people 
The young Spaniard who relates these facts, and who was 
at this time on a visit to Louvain, went to the spot at 
five o’clock in the morning Many woikmen were tdready 
very busily engaged in enclosing a part of the space, that 
no one might pass the barrier They next set up m the 
middle two crosses about the height of a man, and piled 
round them * a great qaanhty of faggots and other wood ’ 
Afterwards, the attorney general and his attendants en- 
tered a house opposite to the church, the wmdows of 
which looked out on the two crosses All the town com- 
panies had been ordered up ‘for daybreak,’ that the peo- 
ple might not rescue the prisoners The militiamen, who 
had escorted the magistrates, encompassed the place, and 
showed by the expression of Iheir faces that they were 
there ' by compulsion and with great reluctance ’ Tho 
two prisoners at length appeared There w as first Jan 
Schats, now about forty three years old, whose principal 
crime was having had m his house a German Bible, and 
read it, as well as tho Life of our Lord, t/ie Sinner'e Con- 
solahon, the Little Garden of the Soul, Emmau^, and other 
works bound together ‘ in a leather cover ’ In addition 
to this, he was accused of having visited those of his oivn 
creed who fell sick and of having assisted them with his 
alms By the side of Schats was Jan Vicart, habordashcr, 
who was charged with the like offences * These two men, 
coming from rigorous confinement, and having suffered 
cruel torture, were weak and almost half dead. Never- 
theless, tho bystanders heard them lamenting thtir sins 
before God, and asserting that they wdcomed death, har- 
ing confidence in tho divino mercy f 
• Mtmolrs of Ennnas pi^fs jnstjfiefltjyos. lotcrrosntoJrca, I 
pp 337—^83 
t But L p 93 
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When their prayer Tivas finished, the deathsman bound 
them to the two stakes, placed a rope with a slip-knot 
roimd their necks, and then piled faggots round them 
with straw and powder. At a signal from the attorney- 
general, he tightened the rope to strangle them. The 
magistrate then ‘displaying as much light-heartedness 
as if he had been named emperor of the Eomans,’ says 
an eye-witness, handed to the deathsman a lighted torch, 
and in doing this he leaned forward so eagerly that he 
narrowly missed falling from the window. The eyes of 
the multitude were fastened on him, and they contem- 
plated with astonishment, says the chronicler, ‘ his hide- 
ous face afire with rage, his fierce eyes, his mouth which 
breathed out flames more terrible than those of the torch 
in his hand. Many there were who uttered horrible im- 
precations against this sanguinary monster.’ * ‘Ere long 
the fire was so large that one might have said the flames 
touched the clouds and would set them on fire. Some 
jets of flame rose to such a height and made so much 
noise that it might have been imagined loud voices were 
crying from heaven for vengeance.’ 

The next day it was the turn of the women. Two of 
them, both quite elderly, who above aU had steadfastly 
maintained the truth of the Gospel, were condemned to 
the most cruel punishment, namely, to be buried alive.f 

One of these women was Antoinette van Koesmals, the 
friend of John Alasco, of Hardenberg, and of Don Fran- 
cisco de Enzinasj whose ancestors had governed the state. 
She was now about sixty years of age, and was full of 
faith and of good works. It was said in the town that 
her kinsfolk, her friends, and even the bailiff, had offered 
a large sum of money that she might be set at liberty, 
but in vain. She drew near to the spot where she' was 
to be laid alive in the ground. Gudule, her beautiful 

* ‘Plures fuerunt qui horrendis imprecatiombus sanguinariam 
belliiam diabolis devoverunt.’ — Ihid. p. 94. 

t Creapin, Acfes des Martyrs, book iii. p. 126. 
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daughter, in the flower of her age, who cherished the 
deepest affection for her mother, would not be separated 
from her ‘I will,’ she said, *be a spectator of the sacn- 
fice of my mother ’ * It was however agreed that she 
should not stand by the bnnlc of the grave in which she 
who had brought her into the world was to be buned ' 
ahve, and she consented to remain at a distance, if only 
she could see her mother. Thus concealed m a place 
apart, f she saw the pious Antoinette led to execution, 
she saw the giave prepared, and that her mother still 
remained calm Gudule was overwhelmed, silent and 
motionless She shed no tears, her whole life was in 
her gaze J With fixed eye she watched the progress of 
the dismal execution But when she saw her mother 
going down ahve to the place of the dead, when the ser- 
Tants of the executioners threw upon her some shovel- 
fuls of earth and she began to be covered with it, Gudule 
uttered a cry From this moment she could not refrain; 
her outcries were terrible ‘O Godl’ says an eye-wit- 
ness, *with what lamentations, with what waihngs she 
filled the air ! ’ § Her tongue was at length loosed, she 
was no longer motionless Reduced to despair, she be- 
gan to run about the streets of the town ns if she had 
lost her reason Tears ran down from her eyes as from 
a fountain She pluchcd out ber hair, she tore her face | 
‘The poor girl is still living,’ says the witness who has 
left us the narrative of these events, ‘ and I have good 
hope that she will never bo foreaken of the everlasting 

* ' Bpectatnx rnatcmi snenfieu ’ — p 112 

i, TIja qIA tjanfilajUnxi w oni acfinmln. In. thfl vb.olo ot this 

passage. The Latin ilemoirs say. In oliqao fortassia angnlo, »nt 
certe m domo prouma.’ — Ibid. 

t ‘ Ita matemam fortonam m anuna fihro firnm insedisse *— /6»i 

§ ‘ DcQin immortalem I qnibaa I'lmentatioDihQs, qnilrtis cjnlatihus 
aera complebat,' — Acies dea ilartyr^ bookjit p 12C. 

II • rorabatar vclnt insaiia per nrbem, inagiiaTis lacryinanttn es 
oculis tanqoain cx fonto promanabat, capiUos ao fucicm dilanlabat. 
—Ibid. 
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God, the Patlier of om* delivorer, Jcsns Christ, who is 
also the Father of the orphan.’ 

Wo have been speaking of some humble Christians of 
Louvain; we must now turn to thcii’ brethren at Brussels. 

There had been signs of an awakening in this capital; 
and there were to bo found in it men who wore truly 
imitators of Jesus Christ, a class xinhappily too small. 
One of the citizens, Giles Ticlmans, a native of Brussels, 
was not ‘of a rich family nor of great renown,’ but ho 
had acquired by his vhtues a higher esteem, even on the 
jDart of tlie enemies of pure doctrine. Giles had never 
wronged a single creatiure, and ho had always made it 
his aim to give pleasure to every body. Ho was now 
thirty-three years of age, and no one had ever had a 
complaint against him. If ho encountered opposition he 
would give way. He would rather relinquish his rights 
than quarrel about them, in order that he might in this 
life maintain peace and charity.* This Clmistian man 
fulfilled, both in the letter and in the sinrit, the com- 
mandment of his master — ‘ If any man will take thy coat, 
let him have thy cloak also,’ He had been endowed by 
God with a good disposition, but ‘ having begun to taste 
in his youth the heavenly wisdom di’awn from the sacred 
writings, this natiu’al goodness had improved to an in- 
credible degi'ee.’ His look was sweet and modest, his 
deportment amiable, and every thing about him revealed 
a soul holy and born for heaven, dwelling in a pure and 
chaste tabernacle. He spent the giuater part of his time 
in visiting the sick, in relieving the poor, and in making 
peace between any of his neighbors who might be at 
variance with each other. Tielmans used to say that it 
was a disgraceful thing to pass one’s life in idleness. In 
order to avoid this, to earn his living by his own labor, 
and to have something to give to the poor, he had fol- 
lowed the trade of a cutler. He lived in a very humble 
way, spending hardly any thing on himself, but distrib- 
* Memoirs of Enzinas, ii. p. 23, 
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nting among the needy the bnuts of his toil, 'ivhich God 
greatly blessed * He had thus won the love of the peo 
pie ’ ‘ All good men were fond of talking with him, all 
listened to him, and all gave iip their property at hi3 
bidding ’ * But if any one made him a present, ‘ he ac- 
cepted it only for the pnrpose of relieving some poor 
person known to him * He had at Brussels his baker, 
his shoemaker, his tailor, and bis apothecary Of the 
first he took bread for the hungry, of the second shoes 
for the barefooted, of the third garments to cover the 
naked in winter, and of the fourth medicines to cure the 
sick. The physician he paid out of his own purse 

His principal aim was to become well acquainted with 
the doctxinea of the Gospel He therefore read the Scrip 
tures diligently, and meditated on them deeply With so 
much fervor did he put forth all the energies of his soul 
in prayer, that ‘oftentimes his friends found him on his 
knees, praying and m a kind of rapture * Ho was a hard 
worker He read all the best books which wcro written 
on the doctrine of salvation, but especially the Holy 
Scriptures, and when he explained the Christian faith, 
it was with 80 much eloquence that people exclaimed-- 
‘O pearl of great price! why art thou still buned in 
dar^ess, whilst thou oughtest to bo kept in the sight 
and knowledge of all the world, esteemed and prized by 
every onel'f 

In 1641, the epidemic raged ogam rammo accom- 
panied it ‘The republic was in great distre‘?3, and 
many poor people were in very great trouble ’ Tiel 
vagina sold his goods by onction, and thoy fetched a largo 
sum Trom this time not a day passed but ho went into 
the public institutions in which the plaguo-itnckco were 
treated He gave them what they were in want of, and 
served them with his own hands. Ho went to the inna 

* • Suaniin CicaltAtnm ^gidiarn 
of En-inas u. p 26 

t J/moirt of Enxlnas u p 31 
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vrliei’G sh-angers ivere entertained, and bo removed tbe 
sick into bis ovti bouse, mirsed and fed them. ''rtTien 
tbey bad recovered tbem bealtb, be gave them tbe means 
of pui-suing tbeb’ journey. One day be Ausited a poor 
voman wbo vas near ber confinement. Sbo bad already 
five cbildrcn wbo slejit vritb ber every nigbt. He imme- 
diately returned to bis bouse, sent ber bis ovn bed, tbe 
only one vbicb remained in bis possession, and slept 
bimself on straw.* 

He was physician not only to tbe bodies of men, but 
also to tbeb souls. He came to tbe bedside of sick per- 
sons and taught them to know the Sawom*. "With gi-eat 
power be said to them — ‘ Trust not in your own works. 
Tbe mercy of God alone can save you, and this is to be 
laid bold of by faith in Gbi'ist.f So vast was the extent 
of sin that diwne justice could be appeased only by the 
sacrifice of tbe Son of God. At tbe same time, tbe love 
of God towards man was so imspeakablo that He sent liis 
Son into tbe world, from tbe bidden place of bis abode, J 
to cleanse men from sin by bis owm blood and to make 
us inheritors of bis heavenly Idngdom.’ So energetic 
were tbe words of Tielmans that many of those ‘ who lay 
upon their death beds attacked by the pestilence, in dis- 
tress and consternation and a prey to all the horrors 
which follow in its train, seemed to recover life; and, 
casting away all pharisaical opinions and all trust in 
their own deservings, embraced the. doctrine of the Sa- 
viour, and passed joyfully to their heavenly home.’ Those 
who escaped the contagion, having been brought by the 
Word to the knowledge of the truth, were scattered 
about in the neighboring towns, and sowed there what 

* ‘TJnnm lectum qaem sibi tantiim domi reliquam fecerat, ad 
fcEminam parfcurientem misit, et ipse deinceps in stramine jacuit.’ 
— Memoirs of Enzinas, ii. p. 32. 

t ‘TJna misericordia Dei (quaa fide in Christum apprehonditur) 
servari nos oportere.’ — Ibid. 

f ‘Ex arcana sua sede.’ — Ibid. 
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they had leamt of it, so that by these means ‘rehgion 
had been restored in its pnnty in the whole of Brabant ' 
Such was the life of Giles Tielmans In him faith and 
worhs were admirably united This case is one of the 
fruits of the Keformation which it is worth while to 
Irnow 

Persecution had not been slow in causing agitation and 
terror among the faithful of Louvain Unfortunately, not 
all of those who *said that they had tasted of the Gospel 
and had laid hold of the true religion * were able to per 
severe There were several such at Louvain, and espe- 
cially among those who belonged to the higher classes, 
who no longer showed any sign of true Christianity, and 
who, though they did not believe m Romish doctmies, 
yet gave out that they did, and become thorough hypo- 
cntes They broke off intercourse with those who in their 
opinion might compromise them If they had in their 
households any pious men, they expelled them, bidding 
them pronde for themselves elsewhere ‘ Ah 1 ' said one 
of those who were thus turned into the street, *I marvel 
at the thoughtlessness of men la there any greater vir- 
tue, any ornament of life more excellent than to maintain 
true rehgion, with high courage and unconquerable spint, 
even to one’s last breath ? It gives mo great pain to sec 
people, who were not among the worst, lose heart at the 
first breathing of the storm, and hke cowards put off tbo 
profession of piety ’ 

The same blow fell upon Brussels Tlio pnnsli of La 
ChapeUo bad for its parson a fanatical pnest named il* 
hara Guenn, * a wicked rake,’ says the chronicler Tbo m* 
ciimbent of this bencficowas'Willinm de Hoowero, bishop 
in partibus of Phccnicm, suffragan vicar of tbo bisbop of 
Tournay But os other offices prevented his ginng b«‘' 
personal services in the parish, ho had entrusted the nd- 
mmistration to Gurne, with the tiUo of vice-pastor Tins 
Gncne, 'who ought rather to bo called a wolf, consider- 
ing his wicked tncks and Ins obomiuable actions, 
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continually making outcries in public, and particularly 
against the pious Giles Tielmans, a man so rich in good 
■works. He put questions to him in his sermons, ‘swore 
and called upon heaven and earth to witness that, if this 
man were not taken out of the way and put to death, the 
whole couutiy would in a little while be of his opinion.’ 
Guene did not confine himscK to saying these things in 
his chm-ch; but went to the attorney-general and for- 
mally accused ‘this innocent and excellent man.’ Peter 
du Fief did not wait to be told a second time. He seized 
Tielmans and put him in prison. Matters did not stop 
here.* More than thi’ee hundred suspected persons, in- 
habitants of the to-wns of Brabant and Flanders, had 
been pointed out. Them names had been em'oUed and 
their persons were to be seized. Many of them re- 
sided at Brussels. There were Henry van Hasselt, J acob 
Vrilleman, Jan Droeshout, Gabriel the sculptor, Chris- 
tian Broyaerts and his wife, a niece of Antoinette van 
Boesmals, and others, besides ‘a great number of the 
most respectable people of the city.’ But the tragical 
scene at Louvain had raised the alarm. IMany took flight 
and remained in concealment in secret j)laces. Some were, 
however, arrested. 

There was one man more of note, and this was Justus 
van Ousberghen, next to Tielmans the most devoted evan- 
gehst. No one had more zeal, no one more courage, as a 
preacher of the Gospel. There was, however, one thing 
of which he was afraid, and this was the stake. Heretics 
were condemned to the flames; and the thought of being 
burnt, perhaps burnt over a slow fire, caused him unheard 
of uneasiness and pain. And assuredly, many might be 
uneasy at less. Nevertheless, he lost no opportunity of 
proclaiming the Gospel. He was not at Louvain at the 
time of the persecutions of March; but was then in an 
abbey about two leagues from the town, where he was ' 
at work. The poor man had sore trials to bear. His 
* Memoits of Enzinas, ii. pp. 35. 37. 
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■Wife was a scold Some fame before the scenes of March 
1643, Justus had been absent from Louvain three or four 
months, no doubt for the purpose of making known the 
Gospel at the same tune that he was workmg for his 
hvehhood 

When he returned home, his wife, ‘instead of bidding 
him welcome, received him in a shameful manner ’ ‘Peo- 
ple have been to arrest you,' ehe said to him, and she re- 
fused to admit him into their dwelhng Justus, notwith- 
standing his zeal, was a man of feeble character, and 
his 'Wife ruled over him He did not enter his house 
Turned into the street, and exhausted with fatigue, ho 
questioned with himself whither he should go The 
heavens were black and the rain was falling in torrents. 
He betook himself to the bachelor of arts, Gosscau, and 
requested him to give him a bed for a single night ‘I 
promise you I will go away to morrow morning,' he said 
The Oosseaus with pleasure comphed with his request 
•You are quite chilly from the ram,' they said, ‘first 
warm yourself by the fire ’ The poor man dned himself, 
and then took a little food * God be praised,’ said ho, 

‘ for all my miseries, and for giving me strength to nso 
above them I ’ 

Shortly after the terrible night of March, Justus, os 
wo have mentioned, was at an abbey two leagues from 
Louvain, where he was employed ‘in trimming with far 
the frocks of the monks,' for ho was a fumcr by tndc 
Ho had establislied himself at the entrance to the mon- 
astery, and was doing bis work without a thought of 
impending danger Suddenly the drossard of Brabant 
made his appearance, with a groat number ot archers. 
The dros'^ard was an officer of justice whoso husmess was 
to punish the excesses committed by vagrants. As (ho 
pious Van Ousherghen used to travel from place to place 
to get work, the magislrato had affected to consulcr him 
not os a heretic — this would have been hononng him^loo 
much — but as a vagrant. *At once, all the nrclicns he 
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related, 'fell upon me as a troop of ravetions wolves fall 
upon a slieep; and they instantly seized my sliins and 
trade implements.’ The wolves, howovci', did not con- 
tent themselves mth the sldnfe, they seized the man and 
carefully searched him. Oushei'ghcn made no resistance. 
They foxind on him a Now Testament and some sermons 
of Luther ' which he always carried in his hosom.’ The 
archers were delighted with these discoveries. ‘Here,’ 
they said, pointing to the hoolcs, ‘hero is enough to 
convict him.’ They hastily bound him and took him 
to Brussels; and there he was confined iu the house 
of the drospard. The monks who had assembled were 
amazed at the scene of violence which was presented at 
their o'aTi gates. They had had no suspicaon that a man 
who decorated their garments kept such heretical books 
in his pocket.* 

The next day two councillors of the chancery of Bra- 
bant a 2 )peared to conduct his examination. ‘Wo shall 
have 3 'ou put to the torture,’ they said, ‘ if you do not 
speak the truth.’ ‘I will speak it till death,’ he answered, 
‘ and I shall need no torture to compel me.’ They asked 
him what he thought of the pope, of piu’gatory, of the 
mass, of indulgences. ‘ I beheve,’ said he, ‘ that salvation 
is given of God of his perfectly free goodness;’ and he 
confirmed his faith by the words of Tdoly Scriiotui-e. 
‘Why,’ resumed the commissioners, ‘have you these 
books about you, since it is not your cnlhng to read ? ’ 
‘It is my calhng to read what is necessary for my salva- 
tion,’ he rephed. ‘The redemption announced in the 
New Testament belongs to me no less than to the great 
doctors or even the great princes of the world.’ ‘But 
these books are heretical.’ ‘I hold them to be Chris- 
tian and salutary.’ The Reformation was and always 
will be the most powerful means of diffusing instruc- 
tion. Rome said to the people — ‘It is not your bus- 
iness to read.’ And the people, instructed by the Ref- 
* Memoirs of Enzinas, ii. pp. 252-255. 
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ormation, answered, *It is oar business to read that 
which saves ns ’ 

The examination continued ‘Discover to us jour ac- 
complices, heretical like yourself,’ said the councillors * I 
know no other heretics/ repUed Justus, ‘but the persccu 
tors of the heavenly doctrine ' This word ‘persecutors' 
suddenly enraged the commissioners ‘Ton blaspheme/ 
they exclaimod * If you do not acknowledge that 3 ou 
he, we will make yon undergo such torments as man has 
never yet suffered, we wiU tear you hmb from hmb with 
a hot iron ’ * * The drossard saw with his own eyes the 
monks of the convent where I was seized and which I 
attended,’ rephed he, *if you wish to have them taken, 
do so at your own. good pleasure ’ 

Thereupon Justus was conducted to the prison of la 
Yrunte, into a lofty chamber, railed in and barred, in 
which he was left for nmo weeks without seeing any one 
Terrible were the assaults which he suffered in his own 
soul Deft without any human support, and no longer 
feeling in himself the same energy, the snores of the en- 
emy, the remembrance of his sms, the imago of a cmel 
death by burning, astounded and made him tremble 
‘Pray with me,’ bo said to another prisoner, ‘entreat 
that the mercy of God may keep mo in the article of 
death, and that I may happily reach the end of this 
Christian warfare ’ New strength was indeed given him 

On the day of the departure of Charles the Pifth, who 
had stayed some timo at Brussels, Justus was brought 
before the court (January 3, 1544) Tho commissioners 
read to him tho confession mndo before them ‘Do you 
acknowledge it ? ’ they said. Ho answered that he did 
‘But/ be added, ‘you have suppressed tho testimonies of 
tho Holy Senptures by which I confirmed it’ ' Since yon 
acknowledge this confession/ said tho councillors, wo 
summon jou to retract it, otherwise yon will bo tor- 
mented with unheard of pains, and burnt ahie,’ ‘kou 
• J/fmoirs Pj iL pp- 236 SUL 
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may malcG iiso of force/ lie answered, ‘ but you can not 
compel me to tbis iniqu^t3^’ ‘We give you till to-mor- 
row to consider it.’ As be was re-entering bis prison, 
tied and bound, Giles Tielmans apjjroacbed bim and said 
affectionately, ‘"Wbat is tbe matter?’ ‘Tbe Lord calls 
me,’ be answered. Giles was going to speak further with 
bim, but tbe arcbers rougbty thrust bim back, sajang — 
‘ Off with thee; thou bast deseiwcd to die as much as be I 
Tby turn will come.’ ‘Think also of your own,’ said 
Giles. 

On tbe following day, Justus was again brought be- 
fore tbe judges. ‘ Hast thou changed tby opinion ? ’ they 
said to bim. ‘ If thou dost not retract every thing thou 
wilt perish.’ ‘Never wiU I deny, on earth and before 
men, tbe eternal truth of God, because I desbe that it 
should bear %vitness for me before tbe Father in heaven.’ 
Thereupon they condemned bim to be burnt alive. ‘ Thy 
body shall be consxuned,’ tbej^ said, ‘ and entirely reduced 
to ashes.’ Tbis was enough to strike terror into tbe 
heart of tbe poor man who bad such a di’ead of fire; but 
falling upon bis knees be thanked God, and then bis 
judges, for putting an end to tbe miseries of bis life. 
Terrified, however, at tbe thought of tbe flames, be 
turned to his judges and said — ‘ Give permission for me 
to be beheaded.’ ‘The sentence is passed,’ they said, 

‘ and can be revoked only by the queen.’ * 

Giles Tielmans did not leave Ousberghen; consola- 
tions flowed from his lips in accents so divine, with such 
enercy, sweetness, and piety, that every word went to 
tbe heart of the sufferer, and drew tears from his eyes.’ 
Unfortunately, a great number of monks and priests kept 
coming, and continually interrupted these delightful con- 
versations. ‘Do not trouble jmru’selves so much,’ said 
Justus to the monks; ‘but if you have power to do anj’- 
thing for me, only entreat of the judges that I may be 

* Grespin, Acies des 21urtyrs, p. 121. Memoirs of Enzinas, ii. pp. 
261, 273. 
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beheaded ’ His horror of bummg did not abate ‘"We 
■will see,* they said craftily, ‘whether it can be done’ 
They then urged him to receive at their hands the sacra- 
ment of the body and blood of the Savionr ‘I long ago 
received it for the first time spiritually,’ he said, ‘it is 
engraved in hvmg letters on the tables of my heart 
Kevertheless, I do not despise the symbols, and if you 
are wilhog to give me them under the two kinds of 
bread and wine, according to the institution of the Sa- 
viour, I will receive them * The monks consented It 
was a large concession on their part The relator, how- 
ever, who was in the prison, la unable to assert that the 
Supper was thus given to him * 

On the eve of the execution, almost all the household 
went up to him He was very feeble, and suffered much 
from thirst He turned, however, to his fneods and said 
— ‘My death is at hand, and since all our sins were 
nailed to the cross of our Savionr, 1 am ready to sea! 
with my blood his heavenly doctnne ’ They ah wept, 
and folhng on their knees, by the mouth of Giles they 
commended Justus to the Lord. When the prayer was 
finished, Ousberghen rose and said— ‘ I perceive within 
me a great hgbfc, which makes mo rejoice with joy un- 
speakable I have now no other desire than to die end 
bo with Christ ’ 

Two of the councillors had gone to the governess of 
the Netherlands, and had reqaestod her to substitute 
beheadmg for the stake Queen Maiy instantly replied 
— ‘I will do BO, it IS a very small favor where death is 
not remitted ’ Was there any connection between this 
fa\or and the consent of Justus to receive the Supper, at 
the hands of the pncsts, provided it were administered 

under both kinds? Wo sometimes boo oven strong minds 

shaken by some innate aversion, eucli as that which Jns 
tus experienced at the thought of fire 

On January 7, early jn the morning, the crcliers ar- 
• J/fmoirj cf EnunaSt U pp. 2S0 231, 233. 
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rived. Justus van Ousberglien was conducted from tbe 
prison to the market-place, and. there forthwith his head 
was cut off. While this was going on the whole prison 
was in tears.* 

The death of Justus was not enough. The priest of 
La ChapeUe, William Guene and his band, were deter- 
mined to have also that of Giles. 

On January 22, the sergeants, who were to take him 
into a prison where torture was applied, came for him. 
It was before daylight, at five o’clock in the morning, be- 
cause they feared the people. When Giles heard that 
they were asking for him, he came; and seeing them all 
shivering (it was very cold weather), he made them go 
into the kitchen and lighted a fire for them. While they 
were warming themselves, he ran to his friend, the Span- 
iard, who was in bed. ‘ The sergeants are come,’ he said 
*to take me away to death or to some crueller fate.’ 

Tielmans was put to the torture; and on January 25th 
he was condemned to be burnt. On the 27th, six hun- 
dred men were put under arms and escorted him to the 
place. A vast pile was erected there. ‘ There is no need 
of so much wood,’ said he, ‘for burning this poor body. 
You would have done better to show pity for the poor 
people who are dying of cold in this town, and to dis- 
tribute to them what there is to spare.’ They intended 
to strangle him first, to mitigate the punishment. ‘ No,’ 
said he, to those who wished to gi’ant him this kindness, 
‘ do not take the trouble. I am not afraid of the fire, I 
will willingly endure -it for the glory of the Lord.’ He 
was prepared to face the sufferings which Justus had so 
much dreaded. He prayed, and entered a little hut of 
wood and straw constructed on the pile. Then, taking 
off his shoes, he said — ‘ There is no need for these to be 
blunt; give them to some poor man.’ He knelt down, 
and, the executioners having set fire to the pile, the kind- 

• ‘Neo in tota domo quisquam fait qni a lacrimis potuerit tempe- 
rare .’ — Memoirs of Enzinas, ii. p. 296. 
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hearted man was consumed and his ashes were flung into 
the river. 

The people openly murmured against the monks, and 
from this time began to hate them. "When they came to 
the houses of the townsmen to ask alms, the people used 
to answer — ‘Gilea was burnt for having distributed all 
his property among the poor; as for ns, we will give yon 
nothing, for fear of being likewise put to death.’ * 

• Memoirs of Ewnnas, iL pp. 330-353. Ibid, pifeces jnstiflcatiTes. 
Letter to Queen Mary, p. 517. 
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